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But  some  to  higher  hcpes 
Were  destined ;  some  within  a'finer  mould 
She  wrought,  and  tempered  with  a  purer  flame. 
To  these  the  Sire  Ommpotent  unfolds 
The  world's  harmonious  volume,  there  to  read 
The  transcript  of  himself.    On  evei^  part 
niey  trace  the  bright  impressions  d  his  hapd  • 
In  earth  or  air.  the  meadow's  purple  stores. 
The  mo(m*s  mud  radiance,  or  the  virgin's  form 
Blooming  with  rosy  smiles,  they  see  pourtrayed 
That  uncreated  beauty,  which  delights 
Hie  mind  suprone.  Akbnsds. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"  With  wise  intent 
The  hand  of  nature  on  peculiar  minds 
Imprints  a  different  bias.'* 

Akenside, 


**  The  moon  is  up,  and  yet  it  is  not  night—  ^ 
Sunset  divides  the  sky  with  her — a  sea 
Of  glory  streams  along  the  Alpine  height 
Of  blue  Friuli's  mountains ;  Heaven  is  free 
From  clouds,  but  of  all  colours  seems  to  be 
Melted  to  one  vast  Iris  of  the  west ! 
Where  the  d9,y  joins  the  past  eternity ; 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  meek  Dians  crest 

Floats  through  the  azure  air,  an  island  of  the  blest ! 
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A  single  star  is  at  her  side»  and  reigns 
With  her  o  er  half  the  lovely  heaven ;  but  still 
Ton  sunny  sea  heaves  brightly,  and  remains 
Roll*d  o'er  the  peak  of  the  far  Rhoetian  hill. 
As  day  and  night  cotitietiding  were,  until 
Nature  reclaim*d  her  order.     Gently  flows 
The  deep-dyed  Brenta,  where  their  hues  instil 
The  6dor6us)mi|>le  df  a  newA)ckn  hUet, 
Which  streams  upon  her  stream,  and  glass'id  within  it, 
glows. 


"  Filled  with  the  face  of  heaven,  which  from  afar 
Comes  down  upon  the  waters ;  all  its  hues. 
From  the  rich  sunset  to  the  rising  star, 
Their  magical  variety  diflUse ; 
And  now  they  change  ;  a  paler  shadow  strew  s 
Its  mantle  o  er  the  mountains ;  parting  day 
Dies  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  imbues 
With  a  new  colour  as  it  gasps  away. 

The  last  still  loveliest,  till— 'tis  gone— and  all  is  gray.** 

In  such  a  night,  in  such  a  season,  but 
not  in  such  a  sciene,  a  vesiiel,  'gallantly 
built,  was  saiUng  hi  a  isea  6f  liquid  gold, 
sparkling  in  fresh  splendour,  as  its  sur- 
face was  bi*ok«n  by  the  ptow,  and  pressed 
with,  all  her  Canvass  towards  the  jEnglish 
coast,  the  pale  cliffs  of  M^ich  were  al- 
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ready  di«<Kiicdy  perceptible  to  the  naked 
eye*  On  the  deck  there  were  three  pro- 
minent figureis»  ibiming  a  marked  and 
picturesqae  groupe.  The  central  form 
was  that  of  a  young  officer  in  the  hussar 
iDliform.  The  feniiuine  fairness  and 
btoom  of  his  complexion  was  not  rendered 
more  martial  by  the  golden  curls  that 
dustered  over  his  white  forehead  with 
elegance  and  faecomingness,  rather  than 
with  fashion  9  or  by  the  light  mustachoes 
which  shaded  his  small  upper  lip.  His 
eyes,  of  a  bright  deep  blue,  were  intelli- 
gent and  animated^  not  ardent.  An  air 
of  vivacity  <tistingmshed  both  his  coun- 
tenance and  his  form,  adding  to  the  ele- 
gance and  heroic  seeming  of  the  latter. 
Notwithstanding  the  sunny  radiant  cha- 
ifcter  of  that  young  officer*s  beauty,  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  an  expression  more 
completely  pas»k)^ess  than  his,  in  all  its 
variation.  The  fire  that  illuminated  his 
features  seemed  but  a  phosphoric  flame 
that  shone  without  burning,  without  pos- 
sessing vital  beat    Thisite  was  soflnessy 
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and  cheerfulness^'  and  sense,  ;J>ut  there 
yras  no  touch  of  passion  j  and  the  eye 
wandered  over  him,  eagerly  watching  to 
discover  a  trace  of  deep  feeling  or  intense 
thought,  with  an  indistinct  sense  of  dwel- 
ling on  some  vacuity  alike  impenetrable 
and  incomprehensible.  Whether  his  were 
a  nature  too  gentle  to  be  agitated  by 
those  storms  which  distract  sterner 
breasts,  or  whether  it  were  too  cold  to 
be  susceptible,  of  them,  invited  inquiry, 
but  admitted  not  decision.  After  having 
dwelt  intently  on  his  face,  the  observer 
felt  as  a  spectator  of  nature  would  do,  if> 
on  gaining  the  point  of  an  ascent  which 
he  had  traversed  in  hopes  of  enjoying  a 
more  extensive  prospect,  he  should  find 
the  horizon  bounded  by  circumjacent 
mountains.  He  seemed  one  who  would 
lighten  the  load  of  life  of  its  weight,  by 
laughing  away  misfortune,  or  bearing  it 
lightly  rather  than  with  fortitude.  He 
lived  in  and  Jbr  the  present,  nothing 
daunted  by  the  mystery  of  the  future  he 
must  prove.    Apparently  gay,  cardess. 
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and  confiding,  it  was  impossible  to  with- 
hold confidence  from  him,  or  to  suspect 
^b$t  mystery  lurked  beneath  that  veil  of 
blithe  candour  and  youthful  levity.  The 
veteran  •  in  hypocrisy,  never  viewed 
faim  with  suspicion.  He  was  too  care* 
less  for  design,  and  too  indiscreet  for 
deception. 

.  A  female,  whose  appearance  was  not 
so  youthful  as  his,  but  still  sufficiently 
young  to  render  her  no  inappropriate  mate 
forhim^  leaned  on  his  right  arm.  The 
eye;oc6iq[)ie.d  ihdbserving  the  fluctuations 
of  her  countenance,  neither  lingered  on 
h^'features  nor  on  her  form.  Her  mouth 
was  dimpled^  or  the  serenity  of  her  brow 
was  ehased  by  alternate  smiles  and  frowns ; 
not  the  effect  pf  emotions  resulting  from 
present  circumstances,  or  called  into  ao 
tion  by  them,  but  dependant  on  the  past. 
The  splendid  scene  spread  out  before  her, 
in  the  heaven  and  the  air,  and  on 
the  curling,  glittering  water,  was  no  ob- 
ject of  contemplation  and  admiration  to 
her;  her  views  were  internal— she  saw 
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only  the  viaiond  of  memory—HSfhe  was  sen- 
sihle  only  of  the  impression  th0  past  had 
left  on  her.  There  was  an  eager  flashing 
of  the  eye,  a  sudden  flushing  of  the  cheeky 
a  suppression  of  breathings  that  indicated 
the  restlessness  of  her  thoughts.  Triumph 
^nd  r^ret)  hope  and  hopelessness^  lov^ 
and  anger,  alternated  in  rapid  succession^ 
In  the  vivacity  of  her  companion  there 
was  no  agitation ;  in  her  agitation  there 
was  no  repose.  The  first  was  a  body  pre- 
serving a  graceful,  but  never  ijregular 
motion ;  th^  othe^,  deviating  continually 
from  natural  order^  and  attracting  atten* 
lion  by  its  eccentric  evolutions.  It  might 
havebeen imagined,  from  the  frequentaiid 
animated  sparkle  that  brightened  the 
countenance  of  the  latter,  that  she  was 
engaged  in  a  discussion  of  vkdi  import- 
ance and  of  consequent  interest.  But  not- 
withstanding all  this  eloquence  of  ges- 
ture^ her  lips  parted  only  to  smile,  or  to 
curl  in  disdain,  no  sound  proceeded  from 
them  i  sometimes  her  eye  wandered  to- 
wards the  east^  and  then  its  flashes  were 
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quick^,  9Ad  of  a  sG^mgl^d  charactei^. 
No  Gjfteber  could  b^ye  \^Ghe4  tUs  goi^t 
with  P(H>re  inten^.^  eam^t^ss  than  wa?; 
in  hear  g\9Xifi^  at  such  mpn[i^nts}  nor 
c^ttld  the  i^JLiiig  of  hi&.  glpwiog  god,  have 
kiadled  ^n^Qje  rftsppne^^  ^^^iuhis  covin- 
teiuiAO^  than  buin^edinhers.  Thait  ti^n-*. 
sient  sufiwioi^  ftp^^piing  over  heir  ^eeJcj^ 
mdicated  horn  deep  a.  subjfK^t;  of  anxiety 
and  agitatioii  waft  the  th^jpf^  pn  w|^h 
she  meditated^  It  was  Iklfjp  \he  cnrn^u 
tint  in  the  west^  ftometiin^  shinii^g  thorough 
the  thin  diiaky  douds.  ^hai  WftV^d  ovef  it, 
sometimes  Rowing  in  unveiled  ^1|^ 
dpuF«  She  might  hav«  represented  4A!¥^ 
lahy  when  she  e:^u)ted  in  th^  bloody  ^  • 
the.^  seed  royal»'^  whiqh  had  siattiated  ven-; 
geance»  but  before  her  hs^nd  grasped  the 
so^tre  for  which  sh^  pfM^ted.  L.^dy 
Athd^  triumpht  of  whatev^e^  natvx^  it 
imght  be,  was  not  complete.  There  was, 
a  fearful  start,  an  anxious  eye  bent  oc- 
casionally on  her  compahions»  espying  to 
oomprehend  their  feelings,  and  to  p^e^ 
trate  what  was  passing  in  th^ir  secret 
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souls.    There  was  still,  it  should  seem^ 
a  gulf  between  her  and  the  heaven  she 
longed  after,  which  must  be  passed,  ere 
she  could  grasp  that  at  which  she  aimed. 
How  much  soever  she  might  have  striven^ 
all  was  not  yet  accomplished ;  |tnd  her 
reminiscences  of  the  past  rather  served 
to  plunge  her  in  the  future,  than  to  con- 
firm the  present.    Her  restlessness  could 
bie  the  result  cmly  of  that  anxious  state  of 
mind  which  attends  those    who   have 
dashed  into  enteiprise,  and  have  suc- 
ceeded to  a  certain  pointy  whilst  the  event 
that  .must  crown  the  whole  is  yet  sps* 
pended.    There  was  no  retreat  for  her  f 
having  once  commenced  |ier  career,  she 
was  perpetually  p^c^Ued  by  an  iixesisti* 
ble  force.  Yet  there  were  moments  when 
a  coquettish   smile,   and  a  glance  half 
doubting,  half  arch,  at  Captain  Fitzelm, 
seemed  the  emanation  of  a  mind  that 
could  admit  lighter  thoughts  in  the  midst 
of  fluctuating,  important,  and  '<  perilous 
emprize/*     It  was  bootless  now  in  her  to 
reflect,  that  '<  avant  que  de  se  jeter  dans 
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h  peril,  il  faut  le  prevoir  et  le  craindre  j"  ^ 
she  had  only  to  feel  that  **  quand  on  y 
est,  il  ne  reste  plus  qu*  a  le  m^priser/' 
The  observer  would  have  pronounced 
this  lightness  the  prevailing  character 
to  whictf  her  mind  was  inclined  by  its 
original  bias,  and  the  deeper  passions 
that  darkened  her  brow  the  artificial 
result  of  vanity  or  levity;  a  red  and 
threatening  evening,  the  natural  but  not 
indispensable  or  even  usual  effect  of  a 
laughing  morning  and  a  glowing  noon. 

On  the  left  of  that  pair,  rather  reced-  * 
itig  from  the  direct  line,  stood  a  second 
female,  whose  height  had  but  just  fallen 
short  of  that  degree  which  exceeds  the 
scale  of  loveliness.  She  was  enveloped 
by  a  black  velvet  mantle,  clasping  at  the 
throat,  and  drawn  around  her  on  Ker 
folded  arms.  She  looked  like  Coriolanus, 
standing  immovable  and  undaunted  on 
the  hearth  of  his  enemy,  whilst  her  eye, 
**as  black  as  death,**  was  immovably 
fixed  eastward.  But  for  the  heaving  of 
her  bosom,  she  might  have  passed  for  the 
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mind  seemed  to  receive  one  grand  idea 
from  the  blazing  mass  of  glory  in  the 
heaven  above  her,  not  to  be  occupied  by 
the  view  of  a  part  of  it :  and  it  was  a 
heaven  worthy  of  contemplation.  The 
clouds  appeared  to  have  perished  in  the 
splendid  conflagration  that  burned  in  the 
sky,  rather  than  to  have  imbibed  the  sun's 
rays,  and  to  shine  with  the  reflection  of 
his  beams.  The  sea  glowed  beneath  their 
touch,  a  floating  sheet  of  gold.  They 
tinged  the  shrouds  of  the  vessel,  they 
glittered  on  her  varnished  sides,  and 
they  crimsoned  the  figures  that  occupied 
her  deck.  All  creation  seemed  to  spar- 
kle with  that  which  is  perhaps  its  vital 
element,  j€re;  all  but  the  pale  colourless 
cheek  of  that  young  female,  over  which 
the  thin  light  gleamed,  but  warmed  it 
not.  Cold  and  pale  as  monumental  ala- 
baster she  stood  there,  the  martyr  of  pas- 
sion,  or  the  saint  that  had  never  been 
contaminated  by  it. 
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CHAP.  It 

The  sUn  set  red,  the  clouds  were  scudding  wild^ 
And  their  black  fragments  into  masses  piled  ; 
The  birds  of  ocean  screamed ;  and  ocean  gave 
A  hoarser  murmur  and  a  heavier  wave." 

WoMAW :  a  Poem. 


*'  This,*'  said  Captain  Fitzelm,  willing 
to  interrupt  a  silence  that  seemed  to 
separate  him  from  his  companions,  and 
them  from  each  other,  "  is  the  hour  in 
which  the  nuptials  of  Du  Bartas'  bride 
and  bridegroom  are  celebrated.  I  always 
recur  in  ssuch  a  period  to  the  description 
given  by  that  singular  poet  of  the  sun 
and  moon. 

**  A  garland,  braided  with  the  flowery  folds 
Of  yellow  citrons,  turn-sols,  marygolds. 
Beset  with  baVnites,  rubites,  chrysolites. 
The  royall  bridegroom's  radiant  brows  bedights : 
His  safiEbon* d  ruffe  is  edged  richly-neat 
With  burning  carbuncles,  and  every  set 
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Wrought  rarely-fine  with  branches  (drawn  Upon) 
Of  laurell,  cedar,  balm,  and  cinnamon  : 
On  his  gold-grounded  robe  the  swan  so  white 
Seems  to  his  honour  some  new  song  t*indite. 
The  phenix  there  builds  both  her  nest  and  tomb  ; 
The  crocodile  out  of  the  waves  doth  come ; 
Th'  amazed  reaper  down  his  sickle  flings ; 
Aad  sudden  fear  grafts  to  his  ancles  wings.'^ 


M 


"  When  the  brave  bridegroom  tow'rdj*  M^'W^.  §l'<^ 
traces^ 
A  thousand  flow'rs  spring  in  his  spriteful  paces ; 
When  towVds  Mount  Olivet  he  slides,  there  grqw» 
Under  his  feet  a  thousand  frosty  snows." 


The  queen*s  adorn  d  down  to  her  very  heels 
In  her  fair  hair  (whence  still  sweet  dew  distils.) 
Halfe  hanging  down  ;  the  rest  in  rings  and  curls, 
Flatted  with  strings  of  great,  round,  orient  peark  ; 
Her  gown  is  damasV)  of  a  silver  ground. 
With  silver  seas  all  deeply- fringed  around ; 
With  gourds  and  moon-work  branched  richly-fair. 
Flourish t  with  beasts  that  only  eat  the  ayre." 


**  Your  memory,  Fitzelm,'*  said  Lady 
Athol,  "  is  as  well  stored  with  passages 
from  obsolete  authors,  as  the  coipmon- 
place  book  of  the  veriest  antiquary  in 
Christendom*     I  like  those  descriptions 
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which  are  brought  home  to  the  mind, 
by  comparisons  with  what  we  know  and 
feel.  Then  man  identifies  himself  with  all 
creation.  I  never  comprehended  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  moon  on  a  stormy  night, 
so  well  as  by  Walter  Scott's  description : 


cc 


The  moon  is  in  Iier  summer  glow, 
But  hoarse  and  high  the  breezes  blow, 
Andy  racking  o'er  her  &c€,  the  doud 
Voories  the  tincture  of  h«r  shroud ; 
On  Barnard's  towers,  and  Tees's  stream. 
She  changes  as  a  guilty  dream. 
When  conscience,  with  remorse  and  fear, 
Goads  sleeping  fancy's  wild  career. 
Her  light  seems  now  the  blush  of  shame. 
Seems  now  fierce  anger's  darker  flame. 
Shifting  that  shade,  to  come  and  go^ 
Like  apprehension's  hurried  glow : 
Then  sorrow's  livery  dims  the  air. 
And  dies  in  darkness,  like  despair." 


"Give  me  light  and  hope,'*  said  Cap- 
tain Fitzelm,  smiling.  "  Without  light, 
loveliest  things  might  bloom  in  vain ; 
without  4iope,  I  would  not  thank  the 
light  for  stamping  Lady  Athol's  beauty 
with  value.     As  my  author  has  it — (such 
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is  his  variety,  I  can  bring  him  before 
your  ladyship  on  almost  any  occasion) — 

"  What  should  (what  could)  issue  before  the  light  ? 
Without  which,  beauty  were  no  beauty  height. 
In  vain  Timanthes  had  his  Cyclop  drawn. 
In  vain  Parrhasius  counterfeited  lawn. 
In  vain  Apelles  Venus  had  begun, 
Zeuxis  Penelope,   if  that  the  sun, 
To  make  them  seen,  had  never  shewn  his  splendor : 
In  vain,  in  vain,  had  been  (those  works  of  wonder) 

Th'  Ephesian  temple,  and  high  Pharian  tower, 
And  Carian  tomb  (trophies  of  wealth  and  power) ; 
In  vain  had  they  been  builded  every  one. 
By  Scopas,  Sostrates,  and  Ctesiphon  ; 
Had  all  been  wrapt  up  from  all  human  sight. 
In  th*  obscure  mantle  of  eternal  night." 

i 

^'Bow,  Lady  Athol,  bow  to  that  Per- 
sian deity,  to  whom  you  are  indebted  for 
all  the  admiration  you  enjoy,  because 
it  is  by  him  that  you  are  seen.  The 
sun  is  the  planet  of  love,  vivifying 
and  embellishing  every  object  in  cre- 
ation. Yet  Venus  might  teach  lovers 
a  lesson  they  would  do  well  to  remem- 
ber;— that  lovely  orb  is  brightest  and 
loveliest,   when  only  a  part  of  her  is 
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visible.  Concealinent.  confers' a  sacred 
character  on  love.  It  is  imprudent 
to  throw  off  that ;  veil,  which  .  so  much 
exaggerates  its  charms/' 

**  And  that  is  your  opinion,  Captaiil 
Rtzelm!'*  exdaimed  Lady  Athol,  her 
cheek  deepening  with  strong  emotion,  in* 
which  shame  was  the  sentiment  perhaps 
least  visible  j  —  "  and  you  allow  nothing 
to  peculiar  characters  -^  to  (lingular  situ-' 
ations  —  to  moments  in  which  the  happi- 
ness of  a  whole  life  is  at  stake ;  aye, 
when  existence  seems  valueless,  worse 
than  valueless,  a  burden,  a  curse, 
from  which  the  soul  struggles  to  free 
itself!  Talk  not  to  that  woman  who 
would  sacrifice  all  to  gain  her  lover,  tell 
not  her  of  the  necessity  of  concealment ; 
of  the  prudence  that  policy  would  dic- 
tate. What  are  prudence  and  policy  to 
her  who,  occupied  incessantly  in  en- 
deavours to  develope  the  heart  of  her 
lover,  cares  not  if  every  sentiment, 
every  feeling  of  her  own,  lie  open  to  his 
inspection  ?     And  if  he  be  false  j  if  «he 
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discover   vmth^on  wA  l^yfidy,  \»hat 

*^  And  yetf"  m^  C^tptftiq  Eitzetjja,  pre- 
serving his  politene^,  ^d  wi|h  ^xk  ^joi 
interest,  just  s^flScient  Iq,  enaw^  his 
escape  firani  the  imputatipn  c^  cjoWnes?,. 
^^i,t  seems  tome  th^tJi  WQ?n^n  ^hpuld 
indeed  be  perfectly  eonw¥?ed  q£  die 
faithlessness  of  her  l^€i>  befpre;  s^  b^ 

r^cmrse  to  the^  dei^perfiijkei  vengesMP**  of 
tbe  fe^*  ftxft'o?j|>*'' 

**  But  does  not  thft  Grfs^ian  b^ogr^phief 
justly  s«y^  th^t.  to  #l§,y  onft's  e»e|ny  i^  a 
pauch  happier  cir^uiflstftnee  tjhan  t<?j  h^ 
siskin  by  bii^n?  And  wiio,  feeling  aU  the. 
bitterne8$  of  the  probability  qf  the  fir- 
mer event  but  wQuW  cboosie  tQ  prevent 
it  by  striki]^tbe  first  blQw?ti  That  is  9i 
t^iible  mon^ent  for  ^n  attached  womaa 

when  ber  ieiv«f  firnt,  siugge^ts,  the  ptwi-. 

bility  pf  Q  ebWige  in  himself.  From  th^t 

period,  ^he  is  fatally  aware  tb»t  he  feel$ 
the  prohaMlity  of  it,  and  that  he  deiirei^ 
a  rupture  with  his  objects  IP  »i5>rd  few 
a  plau^ble  plea  fpr  desertion,  th^t  be 
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may  be  aequitted  of  th«(;  mos^t  Gonlfemp- 
tii^Ie  quality  in  the  masculiue  characteir) 
vaciUdttion.  If  she  possess  decided  softness 
of  feelings  her  happiness  is,  at  that  instant^ 
blighted;  if,  on  the  contrary,  haughtir 
ness  is  a  distiqguishipg  trait  of  it,  she  \&, 
coastanUy  occupied  with  the  desire  of 
vengeance,  and  xi^th  the  consideratioiab 
of  the  most  competent  means  of  inflicting 
^t;  aye,  even  if  his  heart  ca»  be  writhed 
only  through  piercing  that  <rf  her  rival.** 

'<  The  thick  blackness  of  that  cloud, 
tinged  at  the  edges  with  that  brilliant 
border,  behind  which  the  sun  is  sinking, 
\$  very  picturesque,  when  contrasted 
with  the  intenseness  of  the  circumja- 
cent crimson  sky,**  said  Captain  Fitz- 
ehn,  conscious,  perhaps,  that  his  collo- 
quy with  Lady  Athol  had  unwarily 
led  them  to  the  discussion  of  a  point 
which  would  not  bear  touching. 

"Does  it  indicate  a  storm,  think 
you?'*  said  Lady  Athol,  becoming  very 
pale. 
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"  I  am  not  sufficiently  versed  in  nauti^ 
cal  afiaird  to  be  able  to  interpret  the 
gathering  of  the  elements,"  said  Captain 
Fitzelm,  smiling,  perhaps  at  the  fear  of 
his  companion,  perhaps  at  the  strength 
of  all  those  sentiments  which  intimately 
concerned  her  own  security  or  happiness, 
or  even  that  threatened  her  vanity. 

"  Oh,  heaven,  if  it  should  endanger 
shipwreck!'*  exclaimed  Lady  Athol, 
clasping  her  hands  with  the  fervour  of 
one  deprecating  a  calamity  which,  until 
the  moment  of  its  menacing  her,  she 
had  never  supposed  could  possibly  affect 
her. 

"  A  shipwreck !"  said  Captain  Fitz- 
elm ;  "  why,  let  it  come  !  If  I  had  but 
strength  to  bear  you  with  me  to  the  shore, 
let  every  thing  that  is  mine  perish.  I 
should  fall  into  that  sentiment  which 
consoled  the  philosopher  of  yore — *^  I 
carry  my  treasure  with  me !" 

**  Alas,  alas !"  exclaimed  Lady  Athol, 
suddenly  teaching  herself  to  consider  that 
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danger  imrninent,  which  was  only  re- 
mote,— *♦  what  would  be  the  h^e  oiif 
which  one  could  rely  at  such  a  mcK 
Uient?''  i 

Captain  Fltzelm  tuf'ned  to  consider  the 
countenance  of  their. silent  and  pale 
companion.  "  Now  would  I  give  some- 
thing to  know  the  subject  of  Miss  Avon- 
del's  contemplation/*  sai d  he. 
■:  *VMay  we  not/*,  she  replied^  "  rely  on 
a.  hope  high  as  heavep?  on  that  Being 
tKihom  mc^mtude  cannot  encumber  ;  whom 
multitude  cannot  embarrass  ;  w/iom  minute' 
ness  cannot  escape  ?** 

"A  very  sombre  , contemplation  in- 
deed/* said  Captain  Fitzelm  ;  and  with 
an  air  half  careless,  half  indifferent,  he 
repeated  the  dying  speech  of  the  empe- 
ror Adrian, — 

"  Animula,  vagula,  b}andula, 
Hospes  comesque  corporis, 
Quae  nunc  abibis  in  loca  ? 
Fallidula>  rigida»  nudula, 
Nee  (ut  soles)  dabisjocos." 

•  •*  The  author  who  quotes  those  lines. 
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records  also  the  reflections  on  dsesAh  of  a 
much  gi<eater  man/'  replied  Edith  Avon- 
del  $  ^^  I  mean  Caesar's  thoughts  on  Otl* 
phiirnia's  dream;  ^ Be  it  so  then.  If  I 
am  to  die  to-morrow,  that  is  what  I  Am 
to  do  to-morrow.  It  will  not  bethetiy 
because  I  am  willing  it  should  be  then  | 
nor  dball  I  Escape  it,  because  I  am  un- 
willing. It  is  in  the  igods  when,  but  in 
myself  how  I  shall  die.  If  Calphumia's 
dr$alhs  are  fumes  of  indigestion,  how 
shall  I  behold  the  day  after  to«m^TOW  ? 
If  they  are  from  the  gods,  theb:  ad- 
monition is  not  to  ptepare  me  to  esci^e 
from  their  decree,  but  to  tne^t  it.  I 
have  lived  to  a  fulness  of  dajrs  and  of 
glory :  what  is  there  tl^t  C^sar  hais  Mt 
d<me  with  as  much  glory  as  ancient  he- 
roes ?  Caesar  has  not  yet  died :  CaesiEtr 
is  prepared  to  die/  ** 

"Edith  Avondel,  are  you  speaking 
of  death  with  this  indiflference  ?"  de- 
manded Lady  Athol ;  *^  can  you  endure 
to  contemplate  with  calmness  the  possi- 
bility of  being  within  a  few  hoii^ics  torn 
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from  «dl  we  know  tod  cling  to ;  of  h&ng 
|)lunged  into  that  dark,  immeasoraMe 
abyss  which  the  imagination  cannot 
fethom^fuid  which  die  soul  cannot  view 
nearly  ?  Death  is  terrible  to  the  old  eveta, 
bowed  down  by  the  pressure  of  ia^^ 
infinnily,  and  misery  what  it  must  be 
to  those  who  :gi^  life  with  all  the  te- 
nadity  of  vigt^oins  hope^  ^tid  the  oapa- 
biJity  ttf  enjoyhig  it  ?" 

Edcth  Avondel  replied  not.  Again 
bet  eye  rested  on  %he  east>  a^d  her  cheek 
was  pdier  thantisu^.  There  Wd^  an  '&x^ 
prisssion  in  hef*  counteBrance,  which 
seettied  to  say,  that-  the  earliest  youth 
was  sufficient  to  adq^^int  tean  with  the 
moist  insupportable  miseiy  j-^thei'e  was  a 
look  of  inquiry  ^directed  to  heaven,  aid- 
ing, "  And  if  the*storm  shews  forth  all 
its  terrors,  and  if  the  deep  receives  me, 
what  hope  shall  I  have  lost,  what 
vision  of  dearest  promise  will  be  buried 
in  its  abysses  ?  Oh,  death,  death,  not 
only  can  I  bow  to  thee  without  pain,  but 
welcome  thee  as  a  deliverer,  mighty  to 
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aave,  to  elevate  me  to  that  unspeakable 
felicify,  the  only  ark  on  which  my  soul 
can  repose." 

Lady  Athol^  unable  to  comprehend  the 
state  of  Edith  AvondePs  mind,  contem- 
plated her  as  a  miracle  of  apathy  and  in* 
difference.  For  herself,  every  gathering 
cloud  oppressed  her  with  a  thousand  ter^ 
rors;  by  turns  she  demanded  consolation 
and  food  for  hope  from  Edith  and  Cap- 
tain Fitzelm,  or,  overwhelmed  by  fear, 
rejected  all  the  soothings  which  the  lat- 
ter offered.  At  length  she  suffered  her- 
self to  be  conveyed  to  her  cabin,  for- 
getting in  her  anxiety  after  her  personal 
safety,  all  the  projects  of  aggrandize- 
ment and  triumph  which  had,  a  few 
moments  since,  agitated  h^  miiid« 
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<'  Tis  midiught :  eyeless  darkness  like  a  blind 
And  haggard  witch,  with  power  to  loose  and  bind 
The  spirits  of  the  element^  at  will, 
Draws  her  foul  cloak  across  the  stars,  until 
Those  d^nons  she  invok'd  to  rex  t£e  wares 
Have  dived  and  lud  th^m  in  their  ocean  caves ; 
And  they  are  fled  ^  tho'  still  the  mighty  heart 
Of  nature  throbs ;  and  now  that  hag  doth  start ; 
Her  swarth  cheek  turning  pale  in  bitter  spite ; 
For,  through  her  bipw,  she  £^ls  the  cold  moon- 

ligbt 
Shoot  like  a  pain,  as  on  a  western  hill 
The  setting  planet  of  the  night  stood  stilly 
Just  parted  from  a  cloud*  No  more  the  bl^st  < 
Wailed,  like  a  naked  spirit  rushing  past. 
As  tho*  it  sought  a  resting  place  in  vain. 
The  storm  is  lull'd ;  and  yet  it  is  a  pain 
To  tell  what  wreck  and  ruin  strew*  d  the  shore ; 

Each  wave  its  freight  of  diftth  or  damage  bore." 

Anon. 

Imdt  Athol,  once  in  her  cabin/  forgot 
the  alarm  she  had  pieviously  felt,  in 
sleep.  It  was  something  past  midnight^ 
when  the  shrill  note  of  the  boatswain's 

VOL.  I.  c 
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whistle,  and  the  loud  cry  of  "-4ff 
hands  unmoor  /**  roused  her  to  renewed 
terror.  The  hurry  and  the  bustle  that 
appeared  to  pervade  the  vessel,  the  indis-> 
tinct  voices  that  continually  deluded  her 
watchful  senses^  or,  when  distinct^  unintel- 
ligible, because  they  conversed  or  ex- 
claimed in  the  nautical  dialect,  afirighted 
her  with  the  accumulated  horror,  that 
results  from  the  conviction  of  danger, 
without  being  able  to  discover  its  extent, 
or  the  precise  quarter  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeds. That  spirit  which  was  so  redun- 
dant in  the  day  of  security,  so  haughty 
in  the  time  of  power,  so  unrelenting  in 
its  pursuit  of  the  gratification  of  its  own 
vanity,  even  at  the  expense  of  all  the 
dearerinterests  of  jothers^  so  triumphant 
in  success,  so  buoyant  in  prosperity, 
now  quailed  at  danger,  trembled,  al- 
most quitted  its  fluttering  abode.  Edith 
A,ondA  alw^  aJm,  «>d  seeming  t. 
gather  new  strength  from  danger,  offered 
lier  that  (Consolation  which  she  at  once 
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demanded  and  refiised*  Even  ,at  this 
xttoment^  Lady  AthoL  remembered  not 
that  to  deserve  mercy  she  must  extend  il^ 
.  **  Ye8^!f  she, passionately  exclaimedi  vi 
leply  to.  the  soothwg  kindqess  of  Miss 
Avondely  *^you  may  be  secure^  you 
may  deride  the  wind  and  the  wave^  be- 
cause y<m  cannot  sink  much  lower^  even 
if  yjou  fall  into  the  deepest  Bhyss  of  th^ 
ooeno.  But  ly  I,  ao  honoured^  so  ad- 
miredf.  successful  in  enterprise,  in  all 
things  triumphant^  /cannot  so  easily 
resign  myself  to  deaths  for  /  do  not  court 
the  shroud  as  a  veil  to  wrap  around  igf- 
nominyy  and  disgrace,  and  dishonour.'* . 

**  Is  the  moment  in  which  death  apr 
preaches  most  nearly,  that  to  which 
pride  in  ourselves^  aad  reproaches  on 
others,  are  best  adapted?  demanded 
Mifis  Avondel,  preserving  her  calmness 
4uid  her  courage. 

**  Preach  not  to  me,  Edith  AvondeL 
Aifect  not  to  c^Mnprehend  the  bitterness 
of  death  to  her,  who  can  be  deprived  by  it 
only  of  those  felicities  which  consdtttte 

C   2  .^: 
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the  charm  of  existence^  who  has  scarce^ 
\f  a  feeling  which  she  would  choose  to 
lose,  or  a  pb&deiteion  which  she  could 
relinquish  withorit  inexpressible  ^  p4in. 
Now  I  am  sunk  indeed !  I  envjr  eveat 
yoii^  you  overwhelmed  with  *  contemned 
loTe>  and  a  blighted  name,*  outqast 
arid  despised!  Yes  ;  you  must  ^rejoice 
even  to  be  delivered  from  that  on  wbick 
ycm  once  valued  yourselfP  Your  geniM 
is  beconrie  a  curse  t*  ydu,  plunging  you 
deeper  into  darkness  aiid  despair.'^ 

"There  is  yet  one  rock  of  reliance  I^ 
tp  me/^  Replied  Edith,  seeming  to  feel 
nothing  from  the  reproaches  of  Lady 
Athol,  and  preserving  always  her  caim. 
ness  arid  her  coldness;  **  God  leaves 
riie  not  comforttess  J  I  have  still  hope 
in  HIM."  ' 

"In  truth,"  said  Lady  Athol,  with  an 
expression  of  bitter  derision,  "  I  hail  for- 
gotten  how  firmly  established  in  air  the 
faith  of  reli^iori^  the  pupU  of  such  an  in- 
structor' VDSxk  be !  Doubtless  he  tai^t 
ydir  what  af  bubble  was  this  worlds  how 
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Httle  to  be  regarded  were  Hs  .  honours, 
its  advantages,  iti^.^plauses;  ho^  little 
Becessity  there  was  of  obtaining  them,  by 
preaerving  a  reputation  unblemished  ip  the 
Bioat  remote  degree !  Yes ;  without  doubt, 
he  gave  you  a  strong  hold  on  heaven ; 
his  theology  may  be  .  dedueed  from 
hia  moral  phUpsophy/' 

At  this  moment  the  uproar  in  the  yes- 
ael  became  louder.  Lady  Athol  lost  that 
courage  which  had  resulted  from  indig- 
Bation.  Pale  and  trembling,  she  sunk 
cm  the  neck  of  Edith  AvondeL  That 
voice,  which  an  instant  before,  had  been 
modulated  by  anger  and  contempt,  now 
littered  only  exclamations  of  despair  or 
convulsive .  aobs  of  s^ony.  The  reeling 
motion  of  the  vessel  was  perceptible. 
Lady  AthoPs  shrieks  mingled  with  the 
noise,  around.  At  length,  bursting  from 
Edith,  she  rushed  from  the  cabin,  and 
heedless  of  the  persuasions  of  the  latter, 
stopt  not  until  she  was  on  deck,  and 
supported  by  Captain  Fitzelm*  , 

c  3 
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your  eye  dn  the  black  clouds,  pal^  and 
tranquil  and  unmoved !  l^dxth  Avondel^ 
is  this  courage,  is  this  philosophy,  or 
innocence,  or  religion  ?  Oh,  if  it  be  one 
or  all  of  these,  I  know  it  not !  There 
is  death  before  me,  death  deep  and  dark, 
an  inmieasurable  abyss,  —  impenetrable 
space/' 

"If,*'  said  Edith,  with  a  calmness  dis- 
tinct from  that  she  had  hitberto  display- 
ed, for  it  had  a  character  of  awe  and 
solemnity,  **  if  we  are  now  to  pass  the 
arch  that  spans  the  gulf  between  time 
and  eternity,  let  us  do  it  in  silence,  or 
in  prayer!*^ 

** Prayer!'*  eitclaimed  Lady  Athol, 
with  augmented  agony,  "I  cannot 
pray  !  With  all  the  bloom  and  the  hope 
of  life  upon  me,  with  splendour,  and 
fame,  and  the  homage  of  a  world  around 
me,  thus  to  die,  unknown,  unpitied, 
uniamented,  oh !  who  can  bear  it  ?** 
'  **  I  trust.  Lady  Athol,**  said  Captain 
iFltselm,  "that  your  fears  magnify  the 
dangen.  I  hope  the  fury  ofrthe  storm 
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abates,  and  ji£  they  caa  succeed  in  dU^ 
mifkishiog  ike  depth  of  the  water  in  ttie 
■hold**'  !■  ■  ■  "  :'■'':  .'.:  /.J 

'  At  this  moment  a  yivi4  flash  of  lightnmg 
burst :  over  Edith:  c Avondel,  seeming  for 
a  few  siecondsita  play  around. her  form; 
Ziady  Athol's  eyes  fastened  on  it ;  she!  ut- 
tered a  loud  and  piercing  shriek,. atid  &11 
senseless  in  the  arms  of  Gaptaib  Fitedm. 


i  The  inoming  succeeding  to  that  ter« 
rible  nighty  > rose  slow  and  lingering.  /Its 
rising  seemed  rather  a  combat  between 
light  and  darkness  than  the  triumphant 
seat  of  the  supremacy  of  the  former. 
There  was  a  louring  grayness  on  her  sul- 
len brow,:  the  trace'  of  former  horrors, 
and  the  •  wind  blew  coldly.  The  waves 
were,  yet  agitated,  and  rocked '  the  little 
boat*  thai  strove  isigainM  the  wind  for,  the 
^tarlt  shore.  It  was  the  vehicle .  in 
which  twelv<3  soiils  were  suspended  be- 
twe^Q  life;,  and  death,  the  slight  scale  in 
which  ^eii!  fate  was  balancing,  and 
jyluch  wdi4d  iheviitably  d«iPide  it*  .Every 

c  5 
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Iireeze  seenied  pregnant  with  the  fiat  of 
their  destiny^  every  wave  armed  with  a 
power  against  them.  Man  was  combat* 
ing  with  the  elements  for  life ;  and  tliose 
which  were  created  for  his  lise  and  fais 
service,  had  revolted  against  their  legiti- 
mate sovereign,  and  were  coniq>iring  to 
his  utter  destruction. 
«  Edith  Avondel  sat  by  thef  side  of  that 
little  vesse],  wrapt  in  black,  like  the 
goddess  of  the  storm.  Her  large,  gaaselle 
eye,  flashing  over  her  pale  ch6di:,*^er 
composed  and  awful  stillness  of  expres* 
i^0ii,t-the  ebon  brow  arching  across  the 

* 

iDarble  temple,— the  long  curling  hair 
dyinging  to  her  neck^  or  floating  on  the 
breezen^were  passionless  and  calm  as 
death  or  despair.  She  sat  gathered  in 
herself)  in  all  the  intellectual  supremacy 
xai^  solitary  genius  She  was  a  figure  of 
solitude,  comjpanionless  and  majestic^ 
beautiful  but  fearful.  Her  glance  was  on 
the  eastern  sky  or  on  the  wave,  rising 
from  one  to  the  other  with  tiie  slowness 
^fdee|i4HHtin|^ae  thought.  She  looked 
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not;  with  the  ^yeof; hope  towards  that 
}and  to  whicK  they  were  hsistemng^-^^for 
which  those  e^round  her  were  longing 
with  all  the  zeal  of  auction.  She  wa9 
rather  lik^  a  wanderer  parted  on  his  ^dle 
from  home,  who  welcomes  every  delay 
as  retarding  the  dreaded  moment,  when^ 
by  being  cast  on  a  strange  shore,  he  w9l 
feel  himself  completely  outcast 

Lady  Athol  reclined  in  the  boat»  pale^ 
languid,  and  almost  lifeless.  Theimpres* 
wm  1^  on  her  senses  by  the  terrors  of 
the  Qight^  had  not,  as  yet,  faded.  Sti9 
had  been  too  near  losing  all  that  was  pre- 
cious to  her,  to  recover  herself  whilst 
yet  she  remained  on  that  element,  which 
had  threatened  to  make  shipwreck  of  her 
hopes.  Her. anxious  eye  was  fastened 
on  thie  shore  that  became  gradually  more 
visible,  and, she  shuddered  at  every  blast 
of  t^e  wind  that  blew  across  the  waves, 
lest  it  shoul4?'et^rd, their  progress.  The 
floatmg  remnants  of  the  last  night's 
wreck,  which  were  sometimes  drifted 
towards  her  by  the  wayes,  inisrteaci  of  ex« 

c  6 
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<Atmg  her  gratitude  for.  an  escape  ftom 
that  fate  which  had  '  dverwhehnfed  so 
many  others,  only  elicited  exclamations 
on  the  cruelty  of  that  destiny,  whidi  had 
impelled  her  to  set  her  lifeonsuchahazard« 
Disturbed  and  harassed  by  her  own  mor- 
bid imagination,  she  was  irritated  because 
Edith  Avondel  was  not  affected  by  the 
same  emotions.  She  spoke  not  to  any  of 
her  qompanions.  She  did  not  dare  to 
indulge  in  speculations  on  a  future,  which 
she  yet  feared  she  should  not  enjoy.  She 
was  susceptible  of  but  one  ardent  wish, 
het.safe  arrival  at  that  coast  which  she 
was  just  able  to  discern. 

Captain  Fitzelm  was  amused,  as  he  had 
frequently  before  been,  by  observing, 
and  internally  commenting  on,  the  oppo- 
Mte  traits  that  so  forcibly  distinguished 
tkt  characters  of  Lady  Athol  and  Edith 
Avondel.  There  existed  as  much  diiSer- 
ence  in  their  silence  as  in  their  convers- 
ation;  Lady  Athol  was  dull  without 
being  quiet,— Edith  Avondel  so  perfectly 
in  repose,  that,  no  tracfe  of  emotion  or 
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thought  was  visible.,  Captam  Fitzelm 
recollected  one  marked  event  in  the  life 
of  each,*^  and  he  smiled  at  witnessing 
what  different  effects  may  result  from  the 
same  cause  operating  on  contrasted  dis- 
positions. Secure  of  the  positioii  it  be- 
fitted him  to  maintain^  and  confident  in 
his  capacity  of  maintaining  it,  he  had 
leisure  to  indulge  amply  in  speculation 
on  others.  Perfectly  ascertained*  that, 
whatever  might  be  the  projects  of  either, 
tlieir  ultimate  effect  would  penetrate  hiis 
interest  as  little,  as  a  pointless  shaft  the 
septemplex  shield  of  Ajax,  he  permitted 
both  to  plan  and  to  execute  as  it  pleased 
them,  convinced  that  he  was  invulner- 
able to  every  thing  that  could  assail  him. 
"  I  wish.  Lady  Athol,*'  said  he,  "  that 
we  could  once  more  see  the  Sardonia  tinc' 
tura  regain  its  usual  bloom  on  your  fair 
cheek.  Is  it  possible  that  a  danger  like 
this,  which  so  many  tempt  every  day, 
can  indeed  have  eclipsed  all  your  vi- 
vacity? Is  it  so  minute,  that  like  the 
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chariot  of  Theodorus^  it  can  be  shadow04 
by  the  wings  of  a  fly?*'* 

"  Can  you  think  so  lightly  of  the  dan* 
ger  that  is  passed  ?  Can  you  contemplate 
so  fearlessly  that  which  even  yet  menaces 
us?'*  demanded  Lady  Athol,  still  pre- 
serving  that  drooping  attitude,  so  con* 
trasted  to  her  usual  haughty  uprightneiss 
of  form. 

**  X^^^  Ladyship  has  only  to  imagine 
this  the  lake  in  Buck  Moor ;  to  trans- 
fytm  by  the  aid  of  fancy,  this  somewhat  in* 
elegant  boat,  into  a  gallant,  fairy  vessel^ 
lucb  as  erst  was  freighted  with  the  Egyp- 
tian divinity ;  to  convert  ourselves,  by  no 


*  Pliny  relates  the  following  anecdote  of  Theo- 
doras of  Satnos,  the  first  statuary  on  record; 
'.<  Theodorus,  who  constructed  the  labyrinth  at 
SamoSf  made  a  cast  of  himself  in  brass^  which, 
independently  of  its  being  a  perfect  likeness,  was  an 
^traordinary  effi>rt  of  genius.  He  had  in  his  right 
hand  a  file ;  with  three  fingers  of  his  left,  he  held  a 
carriage  drawn  by  four  horses ;  the  carriage,  the 
horses,  and  the  driver,  were  so  minute^  that  the 
tthol^  wot  covered  by  iihewmgs  of  ajiy  !** 
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great  effort  of  the  imagination^  into  your 
servants,  and  you  will  think  lightly  of 
that  present  danger  which  the  memory  of 
the  past  teaches  you  to  e;Kaggerate,''     . 

*'  My  imaginative  powers  will  not  carry 
me.  quite  so  far,  Captain  Fitzelm.  I  am 
not  Miss  Avondel/*  replied  Lady  Athol, 
displeased  that  he  treated  her  terror  thui 
lightly. 

Captain  Rlzelm  smiled,  and  c^d  not 
hazard  a  reply.  He  trusted  to  a  higher 
influence  for  the  restoration  of  TfMl|r 
AthoPs  serenity.  He  saw  that  the  chmda 
were  gradually  dispersing,  and  that  jiht 
wind  with  which  they  had,  hitherto^ 
been  obliged  to  struggle,  was  veering  to 
an  opposite  quarter.  A  bright  azure  was 
displacing  the  duskiness  of  the  sky,  and» 
above  all,  they  were  rapidly  neairing 
the  coast. 

To  all  these  satisfactory  circumstances, 
Lady  Athol  could  not  be  insensibljs.  As 
the  atmosphere  cleared^  her  viviacity  re» 
turned.  During  the  remaining  part  of 
their  short  voyage,  she  was  witty  and 
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amusing,  only,  at  intervals,  something 
disturbed  when  the  vessel  rather  inclined. 
It  was  Captain  Fitzelm's  care  to  bring 
her  gently  back  to  that  subject,  which 
these  inclitiations  had  interrupted ;  and 
he  was  too  «^kilful  not  to  be  successful. 

The  anxiously  dbsired  moment  at 
length  arrived;  they  landed  in  the  im« 
mediate  vicinity  of  Torbay.  ,Lady 
Athol)  all  joy  and  vivacity,  discussed 
with  Captain  Fitzelm  the  me^ns  of  their 
iiimfediate  removal  to  London.  He^ '  at 
least  as  desirous  as  herself  of  arriving 
there^  suggested  those  which  required 
the  least  possible  delay.  Lady  Athol 
regretted  even  the  short  hours  which 
necessity  demandied ;  and  it  was  with  a 
feeling  of  pleasure,  almost  amouiiting  tp 
ecstasy,  that  she  ascended  the  vehicle 
that  was  to  convey  them  to  the  empb- 
rium  of  all  that  felicity,  necessary  to  a 
woman  of  fashion,  and  who  was,  more* 
over,  a  Ae/-€5jpnV. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

**  By  land  wbat  strife,  what  plots  of  secret  guUe, 
How  many  a  wound  from  many  a  trieacheroutf  smile  i 
O  where  shall  man  escape  his  nimtierous  foes. 
And  rest  his  weary  head  in  safe  repose !'' 

CiMOBirf. 

LiADT  Athol,  secure  from  the  dangem 
which  had  lately  threatened  her,  nose 
seemed  to  exist  only  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  present.  She.  possessed  her- 
self of  a  higher  grade  in  the  republic  of 
the  beUes^lettres^  by  the  foreign  inform* 
ation  she  had  collected.  Assured  of  pre« 
sent  echtj  and  suffering  herself  to  calcu- 
late on  her  future  success  as  a  certainty, 
she  regained  all  that  brilliance  which  had 
been  accustomed  to  fascinate  and  delight. 
She  even  found  pleasure  in  befriending 
Edith  Avondel :  in  the  midst  of  all  her 
affected  con^ciouaness  of  superiority,  she 
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had  felt  herself  thrown  at  a  distance  from 
Edith,  incompatible  with  it  She  could 
not  succeed  in  depressing  the  tone  of 
Miss  AvondePs  mind  below  its  usual 
pitch ;  she  could  not  displace  that  calm* 
ness  which  always  secured  self-possession. 
Her  bitterest  sarcasms  could  not  emb^rass 
her,  her  pointed  contempt  could  not 
humiliate  her ;  with  unblemished  majesty 
she  passed  on,  and  the  arrows  of  her  as- 
sailants had  not  the  power  to  draw  one 
dfQf»  of  the  celestial  ichor  of  genius.  The 
only  means  by  which  Lady  Athol  could 
elevate  herself  to  that  ostensible  superior- 
ity  over  Edith  which  she  coveted  the 
more  it  seemed  placed  beyond  her  attain- 
ment, was  by  affecting  to  patronize  her. 
Tills  was  only  a  temporary  enjoyment; 
because  none  better  than  Edith  Avondei 
herself,  knew  how  decided  were  her  claims 
to  literary  consideration ;  and  it  mattered 
little  to  Lady  Athol,  that  all  the  world  con- 
sidered her  the  efficient  means  of  eliciting 
that  genius  which  it  admired,  if  the  pos- 
sessor, of  it  were  not  also  blinded  by  the 
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delunidn.  Edith's  success  in  her  literary 
career  had  heen  as  rapid  as  it  was  hunl^ 
liant ;  and  she  had  not  enjoyed  Lady 
AthoPs  protection  until  it  had  attained 
a  very  decided  height.  She  knew,  that 
even  if  that  protection  were  withdrawn^ 
an  ^clat  which  by  no  meanfs  depended  cm 
ity  would  still  exist.  And  now,  less  than 
ever,  she  valued  the  applause  or  the  ad« 
miration  of  the  world ;  for 

'*  The  &ine  she  foUow'd,  and  the  hme  she  fomi^  ^ 
Heal'd  not  her  heart's  immedicable  wound ;        ^  * 
Admired,  applauded,  crown'd  where'er  she  roV^d^ 
SHU  she  was  homeless,  friendless,  unbelov*d. 
All  else  that  breath'd  below  the  circling  sky 
Were  link*d  to  earth  by  some  endearing  tie ; 
She  only,  like  the  ocean  weed  uptom, 
And  loose  along  the  world  of  waters  borne. 
Was  cast,  companionless,  from  wave  to  wave. 
On  life's  rough  sea,  and  there  was  none  to  save." 

That  protection  which  Lady  Athol  af- 
forded muat  be  accepted  precisely  in  the 
shap^  she  chose  it  should  be  received. 
H6r  caprices,  her  liability  to  change^  s^n* 
dered  it  always  uncertain,  and  <^n  in^ 
tolerable.'    Edith's  coldnessi  and  the  pe^ 
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culiarity  of  her  disposition,  preserved  heJr 
4)ccHntbe  freqo^t  attacks  which  would 
have  been  made  on  the  patience  of  another 
less  extraordinary.  But  even  her:  time 
of  trial  was  to  come ;  Lady  Athol  was 
to  drive  from  beneath  her  roof,  A^  whom 
interest  imperiously  demanded  she  should 
Iseep  there. 

.Captain  Fitzelm  was  a  daily  visitor  at 
Lady  AthoPs.  One  morning  he  was  con- 
versing with  the  Countess,  criticising  the 
iQerits  of  a  favourite  actress,  and  her 
enunciation  of  that  speech  uttered  by 
Lady  Macbeth, 

"  Infirm  of  purpose ! 
Give  me  the  daggers :  The  sleeping,  and  the  dead. 
Are  but  as  pictures :  'tis  the  eye  of  childhood 
That  fears  a  planted  devil.    If  he  do  bleed, 
m  gild  the  faces  of  the  grooms  withal. 
For  it  n^ust  seem  their  guilt." 

It  happened  that  Lady  Athol  disputed 
the  accuracy  of  Captain  Fitzelm's  judg- 
ment on  the  correct  accentuation  of  this 
passage.  As  usual,  neither  of  the  oppo- 
nents was  convinced  by  the  other ;  aiid 
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after  having  prosecuted  thie  controversp^ 
with  all  the  critical  acumen  imaginably 
they'  concluded  it,  as  is  frequently  the 
oise  in  such  affidrs,  by  referring  the  nsat* 
ter  to  the  decision  of  a  third  person^-oT 
Edith  Avondel. 

Edith  read  the  disputed  speech  bHoo^* 
Lady  Athol  and  Captain  Fitzelm,  M9- 
pressed  at  once  by  the  sam^  seotunei; t, 
instead  of  requesting  her  judgment^  laid 

passages  before  her,   and  listened  with 

• 

th^t  deep  attention  <which  betok9nt4 
consummate  admiration,  until  she  came 
to  that  climax  of  contempt  and  indigi^t* 
tioni 

"  O  proper  stuff! 
This  is  the  very  p^unting  of  jour  fear ! 
This  is  the  aiivdrawn  dagger,  which  you  said 
Led  you  to  Duncan.    O,  these  flaws  and  starts 
(Impostors  to  true  fear)  would  well  become 
A  Tyomai^'s  story,  at  a  winter's  fire. 
Authorized  by  her  grandam.    Shame  itself  |         « 
Why  do  yoii  make  such  faces  ?    When  all's  done, 
You  look  but  on  a  stool  I"         * 

Lady  Athol  laid  her  hand  on  the  page ; 
gjje  bqjted  up  in  the  countenance  qf 
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Edith,  at  this  moment  expressive  of  «ll 
the  passions  that  could  be  supposed  to 
elicit  such  an  address;  "Edith  Avon- 
dell  Edith  Avondel !"  she  said  with  en- 
ergy, <<  why  have  I  not  known  this  be- 
fore ?  How  is  it  possible  that  you  have 
contrived  to  conceal  this  extraordinary 
i^N^tility  erf*  talent  ?  Or  rather,  why,  blind 
that  I  was,  did  I  not  suspect  and  discover 
its  existence  in  every  word  and  action  of 
yours  ?  Here  at  once  a  source  of  pro- 
i[|ieri1y,  of  rank,  of  fortune,  awaits  you  j  it 
is  impossible  that  you  should  not  stand 
shortly  on  the  very  apex  of  the  mountain 
of  fame.  Here  is  a  path  opened  for  your 
ascent,  which  it  shall  be  my  care  to  ren- 
der  smooth.  In  this  line,  my  influence 
is  more  extensive  than  in  any  other  j  here^ 
perhaps,  patronage  may  be  more  decid- 
edly available.  My  dear  Edith,  at  this 
moment  I  adore  youj  you  will  be  an 
Arbuscula*,    and  the    applause    of  a 


/ 


^This  actress  declared  tbat  slie  preferred  the  ap* 
flausefr  of  Ctesor  to  those  of  .a  whole  theatre. 
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CjBSAtt  shall  not  be  wanting.  Yes^  I  imU 
have  it  m ;  Edith,  you  shall  not  bury 
your  talents ;  you  shall  perform  !** 

The  bloom  that  had,  for  a  momenl^ 
gleamed  over  the  cheek  of  Miss  AvondeY^ 
BOW  faded  to  more  decided  whitenescr. 
She  stood  with  her  eyes  downdast^  and 
her  ^urms  folded  over  her  breast,  lik^^some 
unearthly  thing  cut  off  from  all  commu- 
nication with  the  beings  around  her.  To 
Lady  AthoPs  address,  she  replied  not^ 
perhaps  she  had  not  the  power  of  reply-i 
ing.  She  appeared  buried  in  a  trance  of 
thought,  of  what  nature  it  was  impossible 
to  divine  by  any  outward  appearance  of 
emotion. 

Lady  Athol  turned  to  Captain  Fitzelm ; 
"  Give  me  credit  for  the  brilliance  of 
this  idea,**  said  she  j  "can  you  imagine 
<any  thing  better  adapted  to  the  genius  df 
Edith  Avondel  than  this  profession? 
C!ontemplate  the  statue-like  perfection  d£ 
that  form,  the  exquisite  outline  of  thftt^ 
head,  the  flashing  brightness  of  those 
Angular  eyes,  the  inimitable  loveliness' 
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of  those  hands,  and  behold  a  lady  Mac- 
beth, calcnlated  to  captivate  and  to  be 
adored,,  even  when  she  most  terrifies* 
And  then  her  voice  !  the  abundance  of 
its  inflections,  the  variety  and  originality 
of  its  intonations,  the  sweetness  of  its 
tone,  the  correctness  of  its  modulation, 
ought  to  be  displayed  to  a  world,  and  to 
levy  from  it  a  tribute  of  admiration* 
Above  all,  she  is  secure  of  success,  be- 
cause she  will  be  certain  o£  inspiring  al- 
ways that  emotion,  established  on  the  old 
princi[^e,  si  vis  mejlere" 

'^  At  present,  madam,''  said  Edith 
Evondel  haughtily,  breaking  a  silence 
which  now  seemed  to  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  a  wish  to  hear  how  far  Lady  Athol 
intended  to  proceed,  rather  than  of  any 
intention  to  reflect  on  the  design  she 
was  meditating,  '^  at  present,  madam, 
I  have  not  submitted  my  personal  quali- 
ties to  the  criticism  of  the  public  ;  on  this 
ground,  I  think  you  will  feel  the  propriety 
of  discontinuing  your  enumeration  pf 
Aeifif    I  am  not  going,  even  under  any 
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possible  circumstances,  to  'enter  on  a 
profession  humiliating  to  pride  and  dis- 
gusting to  delicacy/* 

Lady  Athol  blushed  the  deepest  tint  of 
anger  and  mortification.  She  was  silent, 
not  because  she  had  not  inclination  to 
r^ly,  but  because  she  had  not  ability. 

Captain  Fitzelm  saw  her  embarrass- 
ment. "Miss  Avondel,*'  said  he,  ad- 
dressing Edith,  "  permit  me  to  observe, 
that  I  think  the  tieasons  you  allege  against 

rife 

the  measure  proposed  to  you  by  Lady 
Athol,  are  by  no  mfeans  valid.  We  no 
longer  exist  in  an  age  of  prejudice,  when 
an  actress  was  necessarily  supposed  to  be 
infamous:  it  is  a  profession  which  has 
added  peeresses  to  the  English  nobilityi^ 
and  has  been  dignified  by  many  names, 
since  become  right  honourable^  has  in- 
deed been  the  ladder  by  which  they  have 
mounted  to  this  height.  I  could  venture 
to  ensure  you  a  coronet ;  I  am  convinced 
that  many  would  be  offered  to  you. 
Your  graces,  your  charms,  your  talents, 
would  render  you  an  object  of  competi- 

VOLt  I.  p 
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tion  to  the  highest.  And  will  you  sacri- 
fice these  splendid  endowments,  to 
what  ? — to  the  shadonv  of  a  shades  to  a 
phantom  of  which  I  should  have  imagined 
you  above  all  people  on  earth  utterly 
reckless,  to 

**  opinion^  an  omnipotence,  whose  veil 
Mantles  the  earth  with  darkness,  until  right 
And  wrong  are  accidents,  and  men  grow  pale 
Lest  their  own  judgments  should  become  too. 
bright, 
And  their  free  thoughts  be  crimes,  an/l  e^rth  have  too 
•   much  light." 

**  Captain  Fitzelm/*  said  Miss  Avon- 
del,  coldly  and  gravely,  "  however  inge- 
nious your  arguments  may  be,  no  affair 
which  concerns  me  personally  can  be  sub- 
ject to  your  discussion.  In  this  matter. 
Sir,  your  interference  is  altogether  unde- 
sired  and  unacceptable.  To  Lady  Athol 
I  have  only  to  repeat,  that  as  our  9wn 
feeling  must  be  the  standard  of  reference 
ill  such  matters,  my  heart,  my  under* 
standing,  my  experience,  revolts  from  a 
professional  which  delicacy,  that  shadow 
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of  a  shade  to  whick  Captain  Fitzelm  aU 
Inded,  must  be  sacrificed.  The  extremest 
e:dgeiice  alone  could  render  it  endurable^ 
to  me,  perhaps  not  even  that." 

^*  It  well  becomes  you,  Edith  Avon- 
del,"  said  Lady  Athol,  recovering  her* 
selfy  '^to  harangue  thus  in  ^e^c^apre<» 
sence.  Nameless  and  unknown,  outcast, 
reviled,  despised,  tottering  on  the  very 
v^ge  of  infamy,  do  you  presume  to^ 
thwart  iho^  plans  which  my  friendship 
proposes  for  your  advancement,  on  a  plea* 
at  once  absurd  and  groundless,  delicacy  ? 
Heavens!  does  Edith  Avondel,  the  re- 
jected, the  forsaken  Edith  Avondel,  in* 
sist  on  delicacy  ?  Do  not  tempt  me  to 
your  ruin.  The  unlawful  descendant  of 
an  outcast  race  is  not  to  aim  at  grasping 
shadows.  What  food  for  derision,  for 
reprobation !  Are  you  not  condemning 
her  who  gave  you  birth  in  every  sentence 
you  utter?  You  are  sinking  her  into* 
deeper  execration.  What!  is  it  possi-r 
ble  that  the  insulted  Lady  Athol  is  the 
only  piUar  cm  which  the  haughty  Editk 
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Avondel  may  hope  to  leaii  to  escape  from 
double  ruin,  or  would  she  dare  it  ?  Does 
she  think  that  the  ruin  scathed  by  pas- 
sion is  consecrated  by  it,  as  the  lighten- 
ing of  old  sanctified  the  buildings  stricken 
by  it?'' 

Edith  stood  silent  and  immovable,  as 
an  oak  round  which  the  tempest  played 
without  blighting,  without  even  bending 
it.  Captain  Fitzelm,  awed  by  "  her  grave 
rebuke  severe  in  youthful  ^  beauty,*' 
awaited  the  issue  in  silence  and  isuspence. 
Lady  Athol,  more  anxious  for  the  suc^ 
cess  of  her  plan  by  the  opposition  it  re- 
ceived from  her  whose  interest  it  more 
materially  affected,  assailed  the  resolu- 
tion of  Edith  by  a  varied  battery  of 
prayers,  menaces,  and  arguments,  equally 
unavailable  to  her,  whose  determination 
was  founded  on  a  high  basis*  The  per- 
secution she  endured,  and  the  impression 
it  produced,  are  detaUed  in  her  answer 
to  a  letter  she  received  at  this  period  from 
Mrs.  Balladon,  offering  her  the  protection 

'  <tf  a  h(Hne,  which  she  hersejf  had  h\k\ 

htely  attained. 
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<<  With  what  transport,  dear  inestima* 
ble  friend  of  my  moth^,  did  I  receive 
tidings  of  you !  You  have  a  home,  and 
you  offer  it  to  me,  as  a  haven  of  repose, 
of  security,  of  rest.  To  comprehend  how 
my  soul  exults  at  the  prospect  of  deli- 
cious retirement,  bounds  to  it,  longs  for 
it }  all  that  I  have  felt  and  suffered,  all 
from,  which  £  escape,  must  be  known* 
With  you  I  may  enjoy  that  happy  obscu- 
rity whick  I  so  passionately  desire,  and 
which  hitherto  has  continually  eluded 
me.  How  gladly  shall  I  relinquish  for 
it  the  glare  of  ambition  and  the  toil  after 
fame !  Alas !  at  what  a  vast .  expense  of 
health,  and  happiness,  and  peace,  is  the 
latter  to  be  acquired! 

"My  youth  is  indeed  blighted,  and 
^my  bloom  is  faded  Uke  the  flower  over 
which  the  wuid  of  the  desert  passes/ 
You  cannot  imagine  the  conflicts  that ' 
have,  of  late,  distracted  me.  Lady  Athol 
has  urged  me,  with  the  most  cruel  perse- 
verance, to  enter  on  a  profession  from 
which  I  shrink  as  from  utter  despair. 
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She  has  threatened  to  withdraw  her  pro- 
tection ;  oh,  more,  she'has  threatened  to 
abandon  me  to  my  terrible  enemy,  if  I 
persist  in  opposing  her  wishes !  Great 
God !  because  I  am  dependant,  must  I 
necessarily  sacrifice  that  delicacy,  those 
feelings  which  the  woman  of  modesty 
and  genius  equally  cherishes  ?  Why 
should  she  demand  this  painful  sacrifice  ? 
Does  she  not  already  enjoy  enough  of 
my  rights,  but  must  she  triumph  over 
this  last  possession  of  dignity  ?  Is  it  not 
sufficient  that  I  have,  without  remon- 
strance or  complaint,  devoted  my  genius 
and  my  talents  to  her ;  that  I  have  been 
contented  the  world  should  think,  that 
eveu  that  celebrity  which  she  permits  me 
to  enjoy,  originates  in  herj  that  she 
awakened  a  genius  which  slept  only 
until  it  had  acquired  energy ;  that  she 
gave  those  talents  an  opportunity  of 
action,  which  they  proudly  made  for 
themselves  ?  Must  I  indeed  abandon  my 
last  hope  of  him^  by  this  personal  demand 
of  public  admiration  ?   Must  I  expose 
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that  person,  so  sacred  imice  he  has  loved 
it,  sanctified  by  "being  the  temple  of  his 
passion,  to  the  criticism  of  the  multi- 
tude? Must  I  affect  passion,  express  it 
in  every  feature,  breathe  the  words  of 
love  to  a  man  hired  to  listen  to  them  $ 
be  contaminated  by  his  touch,  feel  the 
hand  he  has  desired,  clasped  in  an  unholy 
pressure,  yield  to  the  loathed  embraoe 
of  a  wretch,  who  appears  to  me  alwi^ysy 
when  compelled  to  consider  him  in  this 
^horrent  light,  a  demon  ?  Anything, 
anything  is  better  than  this;  beggary, 
the  Jew,  a  blighted  name,  or  death,  more 
welcome  than  any.  My  mother !  must 
thou  be  the  watchword  to  plunge  me 
to  such  deep  destruction  1 

^<  Like  the  angel  withholding  the  hand 
of  Abraham,  you  have  preserved  me  from 
tliis  insupportable  sacrifice.  A  heart,  not 
yet  broken,  not  subdued  by  all  the  tor- 
ments that  have  pursued  it,  thanks  youi 
Yes !  I  come  to  you  with  renovated  hope. 
I  come  to  regain  health,  and  peace ;  to 
repose  on  that  bosom  which  yet  beats 
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kindly  to  me,  when  all  besides  is  dreary 
and  cold.  I  shall  shelter  my  head  from 
the  storm  that  peals  around  it ;  I  shall 
enjoy  tranquillity  in  that  pursuit  which 
forms  my  solitary  hope  of  independence. 
Yes ;  it  is  Edith  Avondel  whom  you  will 
receive ;  I  bring  with  me  neither  the 
glitter  of  wealth,  nor  the  pageant  of 
rank;  if  peace  and  tranquillity,,  perhaps 
happiness,  can  be  purchased  by  the  sa- 
crifice of  toys  like  these,  without  one 
sigh,  one  regret,  I  yield  them.  How 
often,  how  very  often,  are  they  the  silver 
veil  that  shrouds  deformity  and  horror  i 
Too  happy  shall  I  be,  if,  under  a  name 
which  shines  neither  in  song  nor  legend, 
I  attain  security  P' 

Turn  we  now  from  the  mansion  of 
Lady  Athol,  its  splejidour,  and  the  scenes 
that  occurred  within  its  sumptuous  walls, 
to  the  interior  of  that  of  an  English 
country  gentleman. 
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CHAP.  V. 

**  A  lov  d  bequest ;  and  I  may  half  impart, 
To  them  that  feel  the  strong  paternal  tie, 
How  like  a  new  existence  to  his  heart. 
Uprose  that  living  flow'r  beneath  his  eye. 
Bear  as  she  was  from  cherub  infancy  ; 
From  hours  when  she  would  round  his  garden  play. 
To  time,  when  as  the  rip'ning  years  went  by,  . 
Her  lovely  mind  could  culture  well  repay. 
And  more  engaging  grew,  from  pleasing  day  to  day." 

Campbell. 

About  forty  years  since,  Sir  James  Fitz- 
elm,  of  Fitzelm  Park,  a  man  very  well 
known  at  Newmarket,  and  still  better  in 
the  Leicestershire  hunt,  died  in  precisely 
such  circumstances  as  the  course  of  life 
he  had  pursued  rendered  very  natural; 
that  is,  he  left  two  sons,  and  an  estate 
mortgaged  very  nearly  to  its  utmost  value, 
without  any  personal  property  except  the 
fiiirniture  of  his  family-r^idence,  which 
was,  in  fact,  scarcely  marketable,  and 
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which  had  become  almost  an  hereditary 
tenure,  by  having  gradually  attained  the 
«acred  right  of  antiquity. 

His  heir  was  active  and  indefatigable  in 
arranging  the  affairs  of  the  late  baronet,  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner  he  could. 
It  happened  luckily  that  the  last  mort- 
gage had  been  employed  in  the  liquida- 
tion of  more  inconsiderable  debts,  so  that 
ready  money  was  not  absolutely  neces-: 
sary.  Sir  James,  on  inspecting  his  rent- 
roll,  and  calculating  the  interest  due  an- 
nually to  those  who  had  claims  on  his 
estate,  found  that  there  remained  to  him 
a  surplus  of  about  three  hundred  a  year, 
on  which  it  appeared  to  him  very  certain 
that  he  could  not  possibly  exist.  His 
younger  brother,  Bodell  Fitzelm,  had  not 
even  this  dependancy ;  he  had  nothing, 
no  government  friends,  no  living  in 
prospect,  no  project  of  future  support. 
Sir  James  was  concerned,  was  unhappy, 
but  he  eoz^/e/ do  nothing,  and  something 
tnusthedonef  and  that  very  speedily,  to 
poraserve  the  respectability  of  their  name.* 
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They  were  like  many  people ;  they  pass- 
ed  days,  weeks,  months,  in  jprpjectiDg 
various  modes  of  attaining  future  wealth* 
none  of  which  were  feasibly  without  the 
actual  possession  of  some  portion.  Mean- 
while Sir  James  lived  at  Fitzelm  Park^^ 
as  if  the  income  of  his  patrimony  were 
clear,  and  indisputably  his.  At  the  year's 
end  he  was'  consequently  as  much  sur- 
prised at  the  exorbitant  demands  for  in^ 
terestj  as  if  he  had  never  before  been    * 
aware  of  the  extent  to  which  his  estates 
were  mortgaged.  Foreclosure  was  threat- 
ened, and  Sir  James  had  no  means  of* 
averting  the  impending  blow.    He  re- 
volved the  abilities  of  his  friends  to  assm§p: 
him,  admitting  that  they  had  the  inclin- 
ation. He  did  not  recollect  an  individual 
to  whom  he  would  choose  to  apply  on 
this  emergency,  because  he  knew  enough 
of  the  world  to  be  aware,  that  such  an 
^plication  would  ruin  him  in  its  opinion, 
without  removing  his  present  distress.  In 
short,  he  estimated  his  acquaintance  as 
dimmer  friends f  and  by  this  accuracy  he 
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IM:eserved  himself  from  the  disappoint- 
loent  which  would  have  attended  a  man 
more  sanguine  and  less  experienced. 

Sir  James  said,  and  Bodell  Fitzelm  felt, 
that  something  must  be  resolved  on. 
The  Fitzelm  estate  was  hereditary,  and 
consequently  no  part  of  it  could  be  sold, 
whilst  the  idea  of  raising  more  money 
upon  it  by  way  of  loan  or  mortgage  was 
impracticable.  The  brothers  were  better 
&iends  than  ever,  because  they  were 
United  in  the  same  calamity,  and  it  is 
well    known   that    a    common    misfor- 

•  tune  unites  people  very  closely.  It  would 
have  been  impossible  for  the  most  oppo- 
site characters  on  earth  to  have  disagreed 
on  a  subject  like  this.  The  fact  was  too 
plain,  it  was  too  well  understood,  to  ad- 
mit of  argument  or  misapprehension. 
"  What  is  to  be  done  ?*'  was  naturally 
and  continually  repeated  by  both :  the 
answer  was  neither  so  easily  nor  so  fre- 
quently  given. 
'    Almost  at  the  same  instant,  they  recol- 

Jected,  and  mentioned,  and  wondered 
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that  it  had  not  occurred  to  them  sooner, 
the  name  of  a  brother  of  their  mother's, 
a  merchant,  a  Mr.  Bodell,  wh\)  had  never 
been  visited  by  their  family,  scarcely 
lever  recurred  to,  because  his  fortune  had 
been  acquired  by  trade,  and  because^ 
which  was  still  more  unpardonable,  he 
yet  pursued  that  trade*  In  the  present 
exigence,  however.  Sir  James  Fitzelm 
was  inclined  to  congratulate  himself  on 
his  relationship  to  this  man,  and  to  profit 
by  the  aflSnity*  The  pride  and  antiquity 
of  his  family  could  very  evidently  do  no- 
thing for  him,  whilst  the  wealth  of  this 
kinsman  might  do  every  thing. 

Sir  James  wrote  accordingly  a  very 
proper,  gentlemanlike  letter,  neither  so 
complaisant  as  to  be  mean,  nor  so  inde- 
pendent as  to  prove  the  assistance  it  re- 
quested a  matter  of  indifference.  It  was 
such  a  letter  as  any  man  of  honour  and 
honesty,  who  felt  rather  ashamed  of  the 
situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  and 
comprehended  the  disagreeable  necessity 
of  writing  at  all,  might  have  written. 
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He  awaited  the  reply  with  tolerable  pa- 
tience three  posts  over ;  a  fourth,  a  fifth, 
a  sixth  passed  by,  and  Sir  James  was  be- 
ginning to  relapse  into  hopelessness.  The 
clothier  might  be  dead,  he  might  have 
married,  he  might  resent  the  negligence 
with  which  he  had  always  been  treated 
by  the  Fitzelm  family,  and  might  choose 
to  show  his  displeasure,  by  withholding 
his  assistance  from  them,  now  that  they 
so  much  needed  it.  It  was  not  a  gentle 
repulse,  however,  which  would  have  in- 
duced the  brothers  to  reUnquish  those 
hopes  they  had  begun  to  entertain  in  this 
quarter.  Bodell,  therefore,  wrote  a  se- 
cond letter  to  his  uncle,  relying  with 
something  like  confidence  on  the  favour- 
able impression  that  might  be  produced 
by  his  name. 

The  next  post  brought  them  the  wishedp 
for  answer.    It  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  Nephew  Bodell, 
"Yours  of  yesterday  came  duly  to 
bmd.    As  to  Sir  James  Fitzdm,  I  have 
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nothing  at  all  to  say  to  his  application 
concerning  certain  monies  of  which  he 
appears  to  me  in  want,  not  having  heem, 
so  well  treated  by  his  family  at  any  time. 
It  is  very  well  for  you,  let  me  tell  you, 
that  your  mother  had  sense  enough  to 
give  you  the  name  of  Bodell,  which  is 
likely  to  prove  rather  more  serviceable  to 
you  than  that  of  your  titled  father.  I 
am  just  now  in  want  of  a  person  to  see 
after  my  West  India  concerns  j  so  if  you 
have  no  objection  to  give  the  necessary 
time  to  my  counting-house,  shall  make 
out  your  appointment  forthwith.  As  to 
the  Fitzelm  estate,  shall  speak  to  you 
concerning  it  when  we  meet. 

**You  had  better  come  up  to-night, 
that  no  time  may  be  lost.    Yours,  &c. 

Peter  Bodell.'* 

Bodell  Fitzelm  went  to  London  imme- 
diately, glad  to  escape  from  a  place  where 
he  hjid  lately  felt  more  ennui  than  at  any 
other  period  of  his  Ufe.  Mr.  Bodell  had 
a  daughter,  between*  whom  and  his  ne- 
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phew,  he  desired  to  form  a  matrimonial 
connexion.  But  Sir  James  Fitzelm  hap- 
pened to  be  more  to  the  lady's  taste,  and 
her  father  could  only  regret  that  he  had 
relented  sufficiently  to  send  for  Sir  James 
to  London.  Miss  Jane  Bodell  became 
Lady  Fitzelm,  and  old  Mr.  Bodell,  to 
preserve  his  paternal  authority  from  con- 
tempt, wisely  gave  his  consent  to  their 
union,  when  he  found  that  his  withhold- 
ing it  would  not  tend  to  the  reaHzirig  of 
his  favourite  plans.  Fitzelm  Piark  was 
cleared  of  its  incumbrances  by  him,  and 
Sir  James  found  himself  in  tranquil  pos- 
session of  a  clear  four  thousand  a-year. 

Soon  after  this  event,  and  the  depar- 
ture of  Bodell  Fitzelm  for  the  West  In- 
dies, Mr.  Bodell  died,  leaving  his  Indian 
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property  to  his  younger  nephew,  and  the 
residue  of  his  wealth  to  his  son  and 
daughter.  Sir  James  and  Lady  Fitzelm. 
•  Sir  James  had  now  no  motive  for  ex- 
eiiioh.  He  felt,  that  after  so  many  strug- 
gles, so  long  and  rapid  a  succession  of 
iiopes  and  fears^  he  might  sit  down  with 
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the  comfortable  prospect  of  passing  his 
days  in  all  the  luxury  of  having  nothing 
to  do.  He  had  plenty  of  idle  occupation 
in  directing  some  alterations  in  the 
grounds  belonging  to  his  mansion,  and  in 
superintending  the  progress  of  the  work- 
men. He  was  fond  of  the  country,  he 
liked  a  garden,  and  he  liked  that  sort  of 
distinguishing  consequence  which  the 
country  only  can  give  to  a  man  whose 
rank  is  not  infinitely  above  that  of  a  ba- 
ronet of  five  or  six  thousand  a-year.  Sir 
James  Fitzelm,  of  Fitzelm  Park,  was 
quite  the  leading  man  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  chairman  at  county  dinners ; 
a  person  whose  vote  and  interest  were  of 
prime  importance  to  candidates  for  the 
honour  of  representing  his  county  in  par- 
liament ;  enjoying,  in  short,  all  that  in- 
fluence which  the  representative  of  an 
ancient  and  respectable  family,  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  fine  unincumbered  and  im- 
proving  estate,  may  be  supposed  to  do.  ^ 
The  life  he  pursued  squared  exactly  with 
his  ideas  of  comfort  and  respectability. 
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He  liked  to  be  looked  up  to,  he  liked  to 
feel  his  consequence,  and  he  liked  his 
family.  Of  them  he  was  really  proud, 
quite  as  proud  as  the  fondest  fathers  are. 
They  did  hot  resemble  each  other  gene- 
rally ;  and  some  of  them  were  so  oppo- 
site, that  it  might  have  been  di£Scult  to  an 
unprejudiced  person  to  have  accounted 
for  the  accommodating  taste  that  found 
something  admirable  in  each.  Sir  James 
did  find  that  something.  They  all  had  a 
good  share  of  handsomeness^  which  he  va- 
lued as  highly,  quite  as  highly,  as  it  de- 
served. He  was^  particularly  proud  of 
the  beauty  of  his  eldest  son,  Adelmar 
Fitzelm.  He  was  willing  to  see  as  much 
ability  and  cleverness  in  his  heir,  as  it  is 
natural  that  man  should  be  who  views  in 
him  the  perpetuator  of  his  owli  name  and 
fiunily,  a  sort  of  revival  of  himself.  But 
even  paternal  partiality  could  not  be  im- 
penetrable to  repeated  experience,  and 
painful  facts.  His  idleness,  his  total  want 
cf  ability,  his  inclination  to  mischief,  his 
tiiCM^ugh  stupidity,  his  contempt  of  all 


authority,  had  induced  ^he  master  of  the 
capital  school  in  which  Adelmar  was  first 
placed,  to  request  Sir  James  to  remove  his 
son  immediately.  This  was  done,  and 
Adelmar  Fitzelm  remained  at  h(Kne,  list- 
less, unoccupied,  and  invariably  calm, 
until  Sir  James  began  to  feel,  that  the 
constant  sight  of  his  heir  did  him  no  good ; 
that  it  annoyed  him  excessively.  Adel- 
mar was  not  careful  in  walking  over  the 
grounds ;  he  trod  on  new  beds,  and  ga- 
thered from  the  greenhouses  the  flowers 
of  the  rarest  and  most  costly  plants.  The 
gardener  complained  bitterly  ;  and  to  a 
man  of  Sir  James's  habits  and  preferences, 
his  gardener  was  of  much  more  conse- 
quence than  his  son,  as  far  as  his  own 
immediate  happiness  was  concerned* 
Moreovier,  Adelmar  was  scarcely  a  less 
unpleasant  person  in  the  drawing-room 
than  in  the  greenhouse  and  shrubbery. 
He  was  inclined,  either  by  nature  or 
habit,  or  both,  to  be  very  silent.  Nothing 
could  be  more  opposite  than  the  general 
manner  of  liimself  and  the  other  members 
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of  the  family.  He  had  no  power  of 
seeming  interested  in  those  trifles  which 
were  of  real  unportance  to  the  others.  It 
was  felt,  that  Adelmar  was  a  sort  of  being 
with  whom  it  was  impossible  to  be  quite 
comfortable.  He  neither  sought  nor  ac- 
cepted those  little  confidences  which  are 
continually  occtirring  between  persons  so 
nearly  connected.  He  did  not  appear  to 
enjoy  that  pleasure  in  trifling  mysteries, 
which  it  is  so  natural  that  very  young 
and  inexperienced  people  should  feel. 
He  was  a  bad  country  companion  in  every 
respect.  He  never  attended  to  the  repe- 
tition of  any  anecdote.  He  gave  him- 
self  the  trouble  of  understanding,  and 
perhaps  of  commenting  on  it  at  first,  but 
afterwards  he  always  looked  as  if  he 
thought  it  ought,  and  of  course  must,  be 
done  with.  He  was  often  sarcastic  in 
his  remarks  j  and  the  frequent  bitter  ex- 
pression of  his  eye  was  particularly  dis- 
agreeable to  those  who  felt  reproved  by 
it,  even  whilst  they  were  thoroughly 
aware  of  his  stupidity,  and  wondered. 
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and  argued  with  themselves,  for  permit- 
ting  so  very  untractable  a  boy  to  in- 
fluence, their  happiness  or-  comfort  in 
any  way.  The  gardener  said  plainly, 
that  Mn  Fitzelm  was  a  person  he 
would  like  much  better  at  a  distance ; 
an  opinion  in  which  Sir  James  very  cor.^ 
diaUy  concurred,  and  which  gained  al8a 
the  perfect  approbation  of  Lady  Fitzelm 
and  the  rest  of  the  family.  -A  ccordingly, 
Adelmar  was  sent  to  college,  with  a 
handsome  allowance.  There  he  was 
quiet,  just  quiet,  and  no  morej  tranquil, 
nob  distinguished,  vftediocrey  and  conse^ 
quently  obscure.  This  was  but  a  negative 
satisfaction,  but  it  was  at  any  rate  better 
than  the  positive  disapprobation  he  had 
drawn  on  himself  elsewhere.  He  re- 
mained  at  college  some  time  after  be  was 
of  age.  He  did  not  even  visit  Fitzelm 
Park,  to.  join  in  the  gala  given  on  that 
occa-sion.  It  is  true,  he  suffered  himself 
to  be  expected,  and  they  waited  for  him 
ajntil  the  very  last  minute,  until  the 
jpipatience  of  the  young  peopjie  to  begin 
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dancing,  seemed  to  establish  a  sort  of 
certainty  that  Mr.  Fitzelm  would  not 
come  at  all.  When  Adelmar  left  coll^^ 
his  family  did  not  find  him  more  agree* 
able  than  before.'  He  was  very  taU,  very 
thin,  very  pale ;  and  even  Sir  James^  who 
prided  himself  on  his  fine  family,  w0» 
obliged  to  agree,  that  Adelmar  had  cer- 
tainly lost  his  good  looks.  He  remained 
with  them  just  long  enough  to  make 
them  heartily  tired  of  him ;  and  precisely 
when  they  found  they  could  best  spare 
him,  that  he  was  a  positive  inconve-> 
nience  and  restraint,  he  set  off  for  the 
continent. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Bodell,  the 
communication  between  Sir  James  Fitz- 
elm and  his  brother  had  been  exceed* 
ingly  unfrequent.  The  distaiicej  the  un- 
certainty of  conveyance,  long  separation, 
and  consequent  diminution  of  afiection, 
differetit  habits,  new  attachments,  ftesh 
feetings,  all  were  against  it.  Sometimes 
there  arrived  at  the  Park  scarce  Indian 
preserved 'froits^  and  other  rarities,  which 
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were  always  particularly  acceptable  to 
Lady  Fitzelm.    These  were  of  course  ao- 
c(»npanied  by  a  letter,  containing  litde 
more  than  a  bill  of  health,  and  of  the  cli- 
mate, as  to  its  being  favourable  or  other- 
wise to  the   produce  o£  the  country^ 
Bodell  Fitzelm  appeared  to  have  lost  all 
his  early  habits  and  feelings,  in  those  na*- 
turally  induced  by  his  present  situation. 
Sir  James  fancied  that  every  letter  was 
written  more  decidedly  in  the  concise 
inelegant  style  of  a  m^  whose  soul  was 
completely  in  his  mercantile  affairs.    He 
gradually  seemed  less  interested  for  his 
brother's  prosperity,  and  more  occupied 
by  an  eager  desire  for  his  own.     But  he 
did  not  marry.    Even  Mr.  Bodell  Fitzelm 
would  have  thought  that  circumstance 
important  enough  to  occupy  some  por- 
tion of  a  letter,  however  it  might  gene- 
rally be  devoted  to  the  more  essential 
concerns  of  the  prices  of  rums  and  sugars, 
of  their  growth,  and  inquiries  after  their 
consumption,  and  the  market  they  found 
in  JJngland,    Whenever  there  was  a  sen. 
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tence  written  in  a  comer  of  the  paper,  in 
a  close  hand.  Sir  James  always  expected 
that  it  must  be  devoted  to  such  a  pur- 
pose.   But  he  had  them  again  and  again, 
without  having  the  opportunity  of  com- 
municating  the  accession  of  a  new  aunt 
and  cousins  to  his  family.     Consequently 
he  became  more  interested  in  Bodell^s 
prosperity,  because  he  felt,  that  it  must^ 
of  necessity,  devolve  hereafter  to  his  chil- 
dren.  But,  at  length,  Bodell  wrote  short- 
er letters  than  formerly,  and  much  less 
satisfactory.      Slight    earthquakes,    bad 
seasons,   unfortunate   speculations,    had 
injured  him  to  an  extensive  degree,  if  not 
essentially.  There  was  ja  tone  of  despond- 
ence throughout  the  whole,  highly  cal- 
culated to  excite  alarm.     Without  being 
more  selfish  than  people  in  general.  Sir 
James  was  concerned  rather  at  the  pro- 
bability of  the  future  prospects  of  his 
jGamily  becoming  less  splendid^  than  at  the 
present  disappointment  and  loss  of  his 
brotlier.  He  was  no  longer  30  indifferent 
to  the  arrival"  of  a  packet  ftom  him.     He 
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turned  over  his  didly  paper  to  look? 
at  the  list  of  ships  in  Harbour  before  he* 
read  the  parliamentaiy  debates,  or  even' 
the  agricultural  report.  This  was  a  de* 
dded  proof  that  his  anxiety  was  very: 
great.  He  was  not  well  acquainted  with 
the  theory  of  the  rapidity  at  which  the 
wind  travels,  but  whenever  he  heard  it 
rougher  than  ususJ,  he  was  sure  to  be: 
commenting,  with  a  sigh  or  a  shrug,  on: 
the  possible  damage  a  hurricane  in  £ng^ 
land  might  do  to  Bodell's  plantations  ill: 
the  West  Indies.  Sir  James  had  never^ 
in  hisTbest  days,  been  a  good  geographer  j 
and  the  habits  of  his  middle  and  later  life 
were  nOt  such  as  to  improve  his  know- 
ledge. He  knew,  indeed,  that  the  cli- 
mate of  the  West  Indies  was  many  de- 
grees hotter  than  that  of  Britain;  inform 
mation  for  whiqh  he  was  indebted  to  his 
gsu'dener,  who  had  some  fine  plants,  na- 
tives of  that  soil,  the  preservation  of 
whose  vegetable  existence  required  an 
imcommon  degree  of  heat.  It  happened 
to  be  a  very  hot  miinmer,  and  Sir  Jam^ 
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posed  to  their  uncle  Bddell.    He  bad  na 
real  pleasure  in  degrading  the  person  wivoi:^ 
had  inflicted  a  disappointment  on  him,.' 
neither  did  he  feel  it  any  alleviation  to<. 
charge  him  with  imprudence^    His  good-  "< 
nature  was  much  greater  than  his  judg-»  -• 
ment ;  and  a  redundance  of  the  former  is 
the  best  possible  palliative  for  a  deficiency  : 
of  the  latter.    But  Sir  James  began  to  be : 
as  impatient  at  the  long  continued  silence  - 
of  his  brother,  as  it  was  possible  for: a  ^ 
man  of  his  indolent  habits  and  quiet  dis* : 
position  to  feel.     He  thought  it  unkind^ : 
inattentive.     If  his  misfortunes  had  m^^ 
creased,  who  would  so  gladly  assist  him 
as  Sir  James  ?    If  the  tide  had  flowed  fa- 
vourably, who  would  so  heartily  partici- 
pate in  his  prosperity?    Lady  Fitzelm 
was  astonished  at  the  occasional  petulance 
of  her  generally  docile  husband.     He 
was  very  different  from  the  Sir  James. 
Eitzelm  she  fell  in  love  with,  quite  ano- . 
ther  man.     The  gardener,  an  important 
personage,  found  it  quite  impossible  to 
attend  to  the  caprices  of  his  usually  easily 
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satisfied  master,  and  courageoudyavoiired 
his  intention  of  proceeding  with  his  oc- 
cupation as  usual,  and  of  following  his 
own  opinion,  whether  it  were  pleasing  to 
Sir  James  or  not.    Sir  James  sometimes 
/sighed,  that  he  could  not  conquer  his  Et- 
tte  irritability;  a  task  the  more  difficult, 
because  from  his  general  placidity  of  dis- 
position he  had  not  acquired  the  habit  of 
self-dominion.    When  a  state  has  enjoyed 
-a. very  long  peace,  the  soldiers  are  not  able 
to  regain -their  skill,  —  their  professional 
ttact  —  immediately :  thus  the  enemy  has 
4U1  advantage,  because  the  assailant  h  al- 
ways supposed  to  be  well  prepared.    Sir 
James  was  not  so  happy  as  usual,  and  he 
could  not  help  accusing  the  continued 
.sflence  of  Bodell  as  the  cause.   He  might 
be  ruined,  or  he  might  be  dead.  But  even 
admitting  that  he  no  longer  possessed  the 
power  of  informing  his  English  friends  of 
•his  situation,  he  might  have  requested 
some  person  with  whom  he  was  acquainted 
to  do  it  for  him.     Sir  James,  after  all  his 
endeavours,  could  not  entirely  acquit  his 
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brother ;  he  felt  the  unkindness  which 
had  disturbed  his  tranquillity}  and  he 
could  not  immediately  forgive  it 

Two  years,  two  long  years,  had  passed 
away ;  a  third  was  commencing,  and  still 
lio  communication  arrived  ^  from  Bodellt 
no  tidings  had  been  received  from  him 
by  any  channel.  Two  winters,  two  sum- 
mers, had  constantly  refreshed  the  me- 
mory of  Sir  James,  by  the  different  degree 
iit  artificial  heat  necessary  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  Indian  plants.  The  lliird 
spring  was  comiKiencihg.  It  was  Aprils 
.*  very  soft,  mild,  summerJike  April.  Sir 
James  was  less  melancholy,  and,  of  con- 
fiequence,  less  irritable.  The  appearance 
of  his  shrubberies,  his  out-of-door  plants, 
his  English  flower-beds^  was  promising. 
He  thought  that  as  Bodell  had  been  si- 
lent so  long,  he  would  assuredly 'write 
yery  soon.  He  was  glad  to  persuade  him- 
self that  this  inference  was  perfectly  na- 
tural and  correct.  He  could  remember 
so  many  instances  where  precisely  the 
flame  thing  had  happened.  That  cireum- 
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Stance  which  could  best  establish  the  ac* 
curacy  of  the  position  did  occur.  He 
heard  from  Bodell ;  a  letter^  in  his  own 
faand-writing,  arrived. 

It  did  not  travel  by  an  ordinary  eon* 
veynnce.  No ;— the  extraordinary  silence 
which  it  terminated,  was  not  to  conclude 
in  so  calm,  so  common-place  a  manner* 
It  was  to  be  terminated  by  an  events 
wliich  more  than  rivalled,  which  com* 
ptetdy  eclipsed  it,  in  passmg  strangeness 
of  appearance.  Sir  James,  impatient  as 
he  was  to  know  the  contents  of  the  packet 
that  lay  on  the  table  before  him,  instead 
of  breaking  the  seal,  which  appeared  the 
only  impediment  to  the  Ratification  of 
his  curiosity,  gazed,  with  exclusive  inte- 
rest, on  the  face  and  figure  of  the  little 
girl  of  thirteen  who  had  brought  it 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  was  very 
prepossessing.  Fatigue  and  fear  had  com« 
bined  to  produce  an  emotion  that  was 
displaying  itself  in  tears ;  tears  that 
swelled  every  feature,  and  produced  a 
disagreeable  redness,  which  completely 
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concealed  the  natural  tint  of  the  com- 
plexion.   Notwithstanding  the  mildness 
of  the  weather,  she  was  wrapped  in  a  pe« 
lisse  and  shawl,  which  gave  to  her  %ure 
in  breadth  what  it  wanted  in  height.  Sir 
James  and  Lady  Fitzelm,  equally  uncer- 
tain in  what  manner  to  address  her,  pre- 
served a  silence  very  awful  to  the  poor 
little  shivering  wretch,  who  had  not  cou- 
rage to  lift  her  eyes  to  either.   The  letter 
might  have  terminated  suspense,  but  Sk. 
James  had  almost  forgotten  it.    Bodeli'ft 
long  and  anxiously  expected  letter  lay 
there  unheeded !    If  any  one  had  told  Sir 
James  three  months,  even  but  three  hours 
before,  that  such  an  event  was  possible^ 
he  would  have  been  not  only  incredulous, 
but  indignant    Who  could  then  have 
calculated  on  such  a  future  ? 

The  poor  child  had  no  introducer.  Her 
protector  had  honourably  fulfilled  the  du- 
ties of  his  office  during  her  long  voyage* 
He  had  accompanied  her  on  her  inland 
journey  to  the  very  door  of  Sir  James 
Fitzelm's  house;  he  had  seen  her  enter 
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diftt  house,  and  there  he  felt  that  his 
chaise  terminated.  He  had  left  her  un- 
der the  roof  of  Sir  James,  and  he  was  not 
answerable  for  her  reception  there.  -  He^ 
had  a  wife  and  children  of  his^  own,  whom 
he  was  very  anxioiis  to  see  and  to  em- 
brace. He  had  made  a  great  sacrifice  in 
having  performed  his  positive  duty,  and 
he  could  not  afford  another  hour  of  hap- 
piness for 'the  performance  of  a  work  of 
Mpererogiition. 

■'■^^  What  is  your  name,  my  dear  ?*'  asked 
Lady  Fitzelm,  in  as  kind  and  compas- 
nonate  a  manner  as  possible ;  for  she 
pitied  the  helplessness  and  the  evident 
misery  of  the  child,  and  she  felt  all  the 
undomfortableness  of  her  situation. 
^  The  tone  of  her  voice  appeared  to 
soothe  and  encourage  the  trembling  little 
intruder.  "  Mary  Bodell,-'  was  audible» 
notwithstanding  the  irrepressible  sobs 
that  rendered  her  indistinct.  -       - 

Mary  Bodell ! — ^Now  Mary  had  been 
the  name  of  Sir  James'is  mother.  He 
had  desired  to  give  it  to  his  second 
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daogfater,  but  Lady  Fitzelm  coneeiMd 
that  her  wm  mother  had  a  prior  daott^ 
and  the  chUd,  in  consequence,  had  beea 
called  Ann.  Bodell  Fitzekn  had  been 
excessively  fond  of  the  simple  and  very 
common  appellation  of  Mary.  A  ray  ^ 
light  passed  through  Sir  James's  brain* 
It  was  not  very  oflen^  that  he  expcri^ 
enced  a  sudden  illumination  of  this  sort* 
He  recollected  all  he  had  heard  and 
known  of  the  connexions  that  were 
formed  in  the  West  Indies  without  inv* 
peaching  the  moral  character  of  the 
parties.  Hejelt,  that  the  child  of  Bodell 
was  before  him. 

Here  was  a  sudden  and  complete 
overthrow  of  all  the  hopes  cherished  by 
l}is  fatherly  ambition !  Bodell  had  a 
child  who  was  doubtless  the  natural  heir 
of  his  wealth  !  Sir  James  had  the  justice 
to  acknowledge  this,  notwithstanding  he 
perfectly  comprehended  that  child  was 
illegitimate ! 

In  a  moment  Lady  Fitzelm  shared  his 
suspidonB.    In  the  next*  she  hesitated. 
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She  iMDllected  that  Bodell  had  been  her 
Jmw;  that  but  for  her  rejection  he  woaU 
ponibly  never  have  left  England ;  that 
this  unfortunate  Mary  would  not  have 
existed!  The  woman's  tenderness  and 
vanity  were  both  enlisted  in  the  same 
ciuse.  She  wept  over,  she  embraced^ 
the  child  of  BodeU. 

Sir  James's  eyes  were  suffiised  by.  the 
dSect  of  what  he  called  a  keen  north* 
MBter, .  suddenly  blowing  through  the 
s^artment,  in  one  of  the  mildest  spring 
mornings .  England  had  ever  Mt.  He 
turned  to  the  packet,  broke  open  the 
seal,  tore  away  the  envelope,  and  read 
thus:-— 

4 

"  Dear  Brother, 
.  ^  I  think  my  last  two  or  three  letters 
must,  in  some  measure,  have  prepared 
you  for  the  contents  of  this.  I  do  not 
know,  however,  whether  you  may  not 
have  considered  the  misfortunes  of  which 
I  wrote,  transient,  and  di  a  kind  to  pass 
over  4|mckly.     Indeed  I  thought  so  my- 
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self,  and  so  in  part  they  were,  for.  my 
dieath-Mow  did  not  reach  me  from  theiEu 
I  was  always  willing  to  believe;  that 
the  wbrst  had  happened.  The  earths 
^piake,  indeed,  injured  me  a  good  deal^ 
and  some  of  my  speculations  were-bad; 
The  English  market  is  variable ;  there  is 
no  calculating  on  it  with  certainty.  How- 
evier,  Idid  riot  think  so  then  ; Ihoped  by 
a  bold  push  to  acquire  additional  weallib^ 
and  I  have  only  gained  an  experience' 
very  dearly  bought.  I  cannot  pretend  to 
write  m^hodically,  for  I  find  it  difficult 
to  write  at  all.  I  am  dying,  and  but  for 
my  poor  Mary,  I  should  scarcely  have 
had  courage  to  address  you.  Once  I 
thought  to  enrich  my  family,  to  make 
you  a  wealthy  Baronet  y  for  I  was  proud 
of  my  name-r-I  felt  consequence  in  calling 
myself  a  Fitzelm.  And  in  exerting  my-^ 
self  for  you  and  your  family,  I  seemed 
to  have  a  new  and  honourable  cause  for 
that  pride.  Not  that  I  would  have  neg- 
lected M^iy :,  BO — she  should  not  hwre 
been  forgotten.  She  also  should  have  Jiad 
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affluence ;  for  in  being  my'  child— whJtt^ 
ever  may  be  the  miBfortune  of  her  biith, 
afid  although  she  has  known  no  other  name- 
than  that  of  Bodell,  is  not  she  too  a  Fitz- 
eim  ?  I  was  proud  of  her^-^affectionatey 
good  Mary!  And  her  youth,  and  her 
poverty  and  beauty,  are  sad  temptations!  ^ 
for  though  she  has  not  the  fair  skin  and 
thebk)om  of  an  Engli^ woman,  Mary  is 
pretty.    You  will  tlrink  her  so,  James* 
Well — it  matters  not  now  what  I  would 
have  done,  what  I  had  intended  to  do,  had 
calculated  on  doing.     It  is  all  over:  I 
cannot  enrich  you,  I  shall  only  be  laying 
an  additional  burden  on  you.      But  you 
are  not  a  poor  man;  you  have  ample 
wealth  ;  and  you  will  thank  me  even  for 
the  wish  of  augmenting  your  splendour ; 
you  will  be  grateful  to  me  for  the  design, 
unless,  indeed,  you  are  very  mucb  tJ* 
tered,  James.     Sometimes  I  wish  I  could 
see  you,  and  speak  to  you,  and  giv6-  my 
darling  to  your  care  with  my  own  hands. 
But  she  l»ears  my  bleis^iAg  MEo  yon :  it 
wtt  all  I  had ;  you  will  value  the  l^acy^ 
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for  it  is  the  last  that  BodcAl,  the  ooou 
panion  of  your  youth,  will  bequeath*  I 
am  wandering  away  from  the  point*  My 
heart  overflows  with  its  fulness,  and  I 
cannot  check  it. — I  might  have  recovered 
those  losses  entirely,  but  when  I  had^  in 
part,  replaqed  them,  I  sdmed  at  security, 
for  disappointment  and  misfortune  had 
rendered  me  more  timid  and  less  enter- 
prizing.  I  sold  my  estates,  my  plant* 
atioQS,  and  my  slaves.  This  last  was  my 
ruin.  I  think  I  had  been  a  good  master 
to  them ;  but  they  forgot  former  benefits^ 
when  they  found  to  how  rigorous  a  task«> 
master  1  had  consigned  them.  You  will 
do  me  the  justice  to  believe,  that  I  did 
not  know  his  character  thoroughly.  I 
ought  to  have  done; — no  matter;^— the 
ffult  is  now  irreparable,  and  the  pimii^* 
inenthas  been  heavy.  I  intended  to  have 
kept  Cuba,  Mary's  nurse,  and  to  hava 
taken  her  over  to  England  with  us.  But 
she  had  a  connexiQU  with  a  refractory 
and  bad  young  man,  to  whom  she  ad-t 
hered,  to  whom  she  persisted  iii  adhering^ 
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notwithstanding  my  entreaties  and  repM^ 
sentationsi  and  Mary's  tears,  and  ca^: 
raises,  and  promises.  She  and  her  lover 
were  sold.  I  believe  Cuba,  to  do  her  jus* 
tice,  had  some  struggles  in  parting  foi 
ever  with  her  nursUng. 

*'  The  character  of  the  young  man  did 
not  change  with  his  master.  He  was  bad^ 
very  bad.  Rigorous  as  Mustors  was,  I 
confess  he  had  great,  and  repeated  pnw 
vocation. — ^Well !  he  and  Cuba  were  via* 
dictive,  and  they  considered  me  the 
origiiial  cause  of  his  sufferings  because 
I  had  refused  to  retain  them  both. 
There  were  six  mal-contents^  with  these 
two;  they  knew  that  I  had  money,  the 
produce  of  my  estates^  and  that  I  was 
going  to  the  port.  They  escaped  from 
Mustors's  plantations,  and  waylaid  me^ 
Cuba'^  lover  gave  me  a  blow  which  hoA 
been  pronounced  mortal.  I  might  have 
died  on  the  spot,  but  they  were  not  .well 
acquainted  with  the  immediate  nei^- 
Ixmrhood  of  the  port,  and  however  wdl 
they  had  planned  their  revenge  in  ether 
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Fespecte)  they  had  laid  the  scene  of  it  in  it 
bad  spot  The  captain  of  the  vessel  iu 
which  I  was  to  sail,  and  who  had  been 
my  visitor,  was  to  meet  me  in  this  very 
{dace»  and  I  knew  that  he  mast  now  be 
almost  within  call.  Cuba,  that  infernal 
fiend,  with  the  ingratitude  and  the  heart 
of  a  devil,  knew  that  my  soul  was  wrap^ 
ped  up  in  Mary,  and  she  seized  her; 
James,  I  had  no  longer  the  strength  of  ^ 
man,  I  seemed  to  possess  that  of  a  lidn. 
I  recovered  my  precious  child.  The 
captain  came  up  with  his  attendants; 
^  there  was  a  skirmish  j  Cuba  and  her 
lover  were  killed,  but  the  remaining  four 
escaped  with  my  whole  wealth,  which 
was  not  likely  to  be  thought  of  by  a 
father  in  such  a  moment.  What .  did  I 
not  suffer!  I  was  dying.  I  knew  I  must 
die  as  soon  as  my  head  had  been  exa- 
mined ;  I  saw  it  in  the  surgeon's  looks ; 
I  felt  it  m  the  sickness  of  my  own  heart* 
No  traces  of  the  fugitive  slaves  were 
discovered ; — we  had  every  reason  to  be^ 
lieve  that  their  plans  were  so  well  ar* 
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l^anged  as  to  secure  them  a  retreat ;  where, 
we  could  not  learn.  Three  weeks  I  have 
hovered  between  life  and  death,  with 
what  a  prospect!  beggary  for  my  child! 
One  only  hope,  one  only  dependance,— it 
18  not  a  slight  one,  James, — ^it  is  you.  You 
know  what  connexions  are  authorized  by 
the  custom  of  the  island ;  my  poor  child  is 
the  offiprmg  of  such  an  one.  Despise  her 
not  on  this  account;  her  mother  was  a  prin- 
cess in  her  own  land,  and  her  spirit  dis« 
gmced  not  her  birth :  she  was  mine  alon«^ 
nofaie,  kind,  and  faithful  to  me, — ^in  every 
thing  but  the  name,  the  most  tender  and 
forbearing  of  wives.  Mary  was  born  an 
heiress,  almost  a  sovereign  in  a  land  of 
slaves ;  do  not  let  her  feel  herself  a  beg- 
gar. My  fiiend^  the  Captain,  will  bring 
her  to  you.  Take  care  of  her,  my  dear 
James.  Love  her,  for  she  requires  love. 
Think  you  see  Bodell  Fitzelm  revived  in 
her*  You  have  children.  What  if  you 
were  dyings  and  about  to  see  them  de- 
part for  a  strange  land,  unknowp,  .nn^ 
£iended,  poor  ?  There  is  no  misery  like 
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it !  When  I  look  back  on  our  past  life^ 
on  that  year  of  intimacy  which  immedi- 
ately succeeded  our  father's  death,  I  can- 
not but  ask  myself,  who  could  have  cal* 
culated  that  our  future  lives  would  have 
been  so  widely  different?  God  bless  you 
and  yours,  my  dear  Brother!  When  I 
remember  the  kindness  of  disposition 
which  always  distinguished  you,  how 
constantly  it  has  been  displayed  to  my<» 
self,  my  death-bed  is  cheered.  A 
Aty  of  light  disperses  the  gloom 
around  me.  You  will  extend  your  affec- 
tion for  me  to  the  dear  child  I  bequeath 
you.  I  call  on  my  cousin  Jane,  on  Lady 
Htzelm,  to  be  kind  to  my  desolate 
orphan.  She  wants  a  mother's  care.— 
Jane,  be  a  mother  to  her ! — God  bless 
you  both ! 

**  BODELL  FiTZELM*** 

Sir  James  did  not  read  this  last  letter 
of  Boddl  without  many  pauses.  He  re- 
Hoilacted  die  years  of  youth  and  manhood 
ttidf  had  spent  together,    the  various 
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scenes  in  which  they  had  been  ass6ci- 
ated.    He  thought^  with  fond  and  natu- 
ral remorse,  on  some  instances  in  which 
he  might  have  acted  more  kindly  towards 
iiis  brother.     His  heart  was  softened* 
It  opened  to  the  child  of  Bodell.     She 
lay  sleeping  on  the  shoulder  of  Lady 
Fitzelm.     Sir    James   wept     "Jane,** 
he  said,  ><  you  must  be  a  mother  to  that 
child.     Bodell  asks  you  here,  in  this  let- 
ter, in  the  very  last  line,  his  last  thought 
except  to  bless  us  both !  Yes,  Jane,  you 
most  be  her  mother,  and  t  her  father. 
My  home  shall  be  thy  home,  poor  Mary !'' 
Lady  Fitzelin  kissed  the  cheek  of  Mary 
io  acceptation-  of  the  charge.    Thus  the 
orphan  of  Bodell  was  received  in  the 
house  of  her  uncle. 

On  the  following  morning,  when  the 
&inily  of  Sir  James  were  assembled  round 
his  breakfast  table,  Mary  appeared 
amongst  them.  The  eyes  of  Sir  James 
glistened  when  he  looked  at  her.  He 
thought  her  something  like  BodeAivluUff 
the  swelUngand  the  redness  of  her  features 
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'  had  disappeared  before  the  refreshing  in- 
fluence of  a  uight's  rest  Her  eyes  were 
larger,  darker,  and  more  prominent  than 
her  father's  had  b^en  ;  but  her  nose  had 
the  same  Roman  outline,  considerably  soft- 
ened, it  is  true,  for  nothing  could  be  more 
perfectly  feminine  than  her  face.  Even 
by  the  side  of  the  three  handsome  Miss 
Fitzelms  she  appeared  pretty.  She  was 
small  and  slight,  but  not  thin.  The 
form  of  her  head  was  particularly  fin^ 
and  her  soft,  black  hair  curled  closely  to 
it,  not  in  that  style  which  distinguishes 
native  Indians,  but  in  a  manner  that  any 
Englishwoman  would  admire  or  envy, 
llie  two  elder  Miss  Fitzelms  considered 
her  too  much  a  child  to  be  admitted  to 
companionship  with  them,  for  they  ex- 
ulted in  all  the  maturity  of  seventeeii  and 
eighteen.  But  Grace,  the  youngest^ 
was  very  proud  to  take  upon  herself  the 
office  of  chaperone  to  her  cousin,  and  to 
introduce  her  to  the  treasures  of  her 
play-room.  Mary  cried  a  little,  at  first, 
but  when  the  feelings  of  novelty  wore 
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rcmsy^  she  appeared  to  domesticate  with 
her  unde  and  aunt  and  her  cousins  very 
qiiietly.  Grace  fltzelm  had  a  governess, 
to  whose  care  Mary  also  was  committed. 
Hiss  Harris  soon  pronounced  it  her  de- 
dded  opinion,  that  Miss  Bodell  learned 
very  quickly,  but  had  not  much  perse- 
verance.  This  character  she  retained, 
because  the  decisions  of  the  governess 
were  generally  immutable^  Nevertheless 
she  spoke  French  better  than  Miss  Har- 
ris herself,  and  was  indefatigable  in  her. 
effi>rts  to  acquire  a  correct  English  pro-- 
nunciation«  The  fact  was.  Miss  Harris 
admired  Mary's  brilliant  finger  and  accu- 
rate ear,  and  wished  her  to  attempt' some 
veryi  very  long  and  difficult  concertos  for 
the  piano-fort€.  But  Mary  counted  the 
pages,  read  with  dismay  the  semi-tone 
runs,  and  was  not  encouraged  ev6n 
by  the  frequency  of  ad  libitum  passages. 
The  concertos,  with  many  sighs  and  re- 
monstxances  on  the  part  of  Miss  Harris, 
were  laid  aside,  and  Mary  continued  to 
pr^ictise  with  delight,  beautiful^airs  with 
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vdry  brilliant  variations.  Grace  and  she 
daily  became  more  intimate^  not  becaufld 
they  resembled  each  other  in  disposition 
and  in  taste,  but  because  two  girls  alwi^ 
thrown  together,  having  the  same  lessoiis 
to  learn^  the  same  difficulties  to  encounter . 
and  surmount,  ranked  in  precisely  the 
same  scale,  and  being,  moreover,  very 
nearly  of  the  same  age,  must  be  intimate* 
Miss  Fitzelm  and  Miss  Ann  were  too 
much  occupied  with  their  own  pursuits^ 
to  attend  to  those  of  Grace  and  Mary, 
except  in  occasional  demands  for  their 
assistance  in  manufacturing  work-boxes, 
card  -  boxes,  chimney  -  ornaments,  and 
Chinese  hand-screens.  Mary  and  Grace 
agreed  that  these  exactions  were  very 
disagreeable,  and  kept  out  of  the  way  of 
them  as  much  as  possible.  Miss  Ann 
Htzelm  complained  of  their  indolence,  a 
privilege  they  very  willingly  allowed  her, 
since  they  were  not  prevented  by  it  from 
eluding  the  zig-zag  patterns  of  black  and 
white,  which  the  elder  Miss  Fitzelm  aU 
ways  found  some  difficulty  in  sketching. 
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Mary  felt  herself  at  home,  and  she  was 
ready  to  love  all  those  who  had  any  clahn 
on  her  affectipn.  She  was  healthy  and 
happy,  growuig  handsomer  every  ,  day, 
because  she  continually  acquired  more 
bloom  of  complexion,  and,  which  is, 
perhaps,  a  natural  consequence,  ^eater 
brightness  of  eye. 

When  the  first  emotion  Sir  James  Fitz- 
ekn  had  felt,  on  receiving  Mary  Bodell 
under  his  roof,  disappeared^  he  resumed  his 
usual  habits,  as  if  his  present  domestic  ar- 
rangements were  precisely  such  as  he  had 
always  anticipated.  '  His  was  not  a  mind 
to  seek,  or  to  retain,  powerful  impres- 
sions. If  they  were  forced  on  him,  they 
wearied,  exhausted  him,  and  were  for- 
gotten. Mary  was  there,  and  he  con- 
ducted himself  towards  her  precisely  the 
same  as  towards  his  own  children,  with- 
out analysing  his  motive.  She  was  young, 
helpless,  a  member  of  his  family  j  and 
Sir  James  had  not  the  habit  of  drawing  a 
liae  of  demarcation,  that  should  sepa^ 
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rate  his  paternal  feelings   from    those 
which  were  the  result  of  aflSnity  not  ao- 
close.      Mary  felt    and   comprehended' 
his  kindness ;  in  return,  she  rendered  to^ 
him  the  attentions  of  a  child.     Her  grief^ 
quite  equalled  that  of  any  other  member- 
of  his  family,  when  his  health  began  to- 
decline.    She  stepped  across  the  apart- 
ment more  lightly  than  any  of  them,  and 
GOtild  anticipate  his  wants  with  better 
success.    Sir  James  was  sensible  of  hef  • 
dutiful  affection,  her  grateful  kindness, 
her  pitying  tenderness,  and  patient  en- 
durance of  those  little  caprices  which 
result  from  lingering  indisposition.     His 
complaint  was  not  violent,  but,  almost 
from  its  first  appearance,  it  was  under* 
stood  to  be  incurable.     During  long  and 
wearying  pain,  he  did  not  lose  his  temper. 
He  wa^  kind,  equable,  and  tranquil  to 
the  last.     His  death  was  like  his  li%' 
gentle  and  without  pain. 

Mary   Bodell's  chance  of  a  fortune 
from  her  uncle  had  been  very  trifling. 
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When  he  had  settled  the  future  portions 
(rf'his  own  children,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
he  had  arranged  eveiy  thing  as  satis- 
fiKTtorily  as  possible  to  all  those  who  had 
any  possible  claims  on  him.    The  lawyer 
who  was  employed  in  drawing  up  Sir 
James's  last  will,  and  who  knew  the  meiqi-'. 
beiB    of  his    family,   at   last    thought 
proper  to  enquire  if  no   arrangements' 
were  to  be  made  in  favour  of  his  niece. 
Poor  Mary !  this  was  a  very  lucky  sug- 
gestion for    her.    It  would  have  been 
scarcely    possible   to  make    Sir  James 
understand,    that  Mary  Bodell    would 
not  be  entitled  to  a  portion  with  his  other 
children,  even  if  this  will  did  not  particu- 
larly specify  her.     3ut  when  he  was  re- 
minded of  the  future  state  of  his  niece, 
he  bequeathed    to  her    five   thousand 
pounds,  payable  on  her  coming  of  age, 
or  previously  on  her  marr3dng  agreeably 
to  the  wishes  of  Lady  Fitzelm. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

■  • 

*^  £Ue  di^cottrim  anr  h  pointe  d'une  uguille. 

l[!BJqifQfjiL  SLVid  kind  as  the,  disposition 

of  $ir  James  Fitzelm  had  been,  it  was  of 
a  n^iare  sp  little  active,  he  had  so  seldom 
identified  himself  with  the  amusements 
Of  occupations  of  his  family,  that  scarce- 
ly two  months  had  elapsed,  before  the 
splendid  hatchment  over  the  grand  ^d*. 
trance,  and  the  vacant  arm*-chair  by  tihe 
fire-nde,  were  absolutely  necessary  to  le-^ 
c«l;  that  he  who  had  formerly  occupied 
the  one,  and  whose  death  had  been.thei 
cause  of  the  other,  once  existed. 

But  there  was  one  whose  memory  bmA, 
^o«  griaf  were  m<^  tenacious  M», 
Bodell  had  loved  Sir  James  for  acts-  ci 
kindness  towards  her,  of  the  most  posi- 
tive nature.  His  treatment  of  her,  had 
established  a  line  of  equality  between 
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hersebP  vod  the  Miss  Eitzelira  which  it 
was  80  much  for  her  comfort^  as  a  resident 
in  the  family,    i^ould   be  maintained* 
SKnce  his  death,  Mary  had^/^a  difier- 
enoe  without  having  the  power  of  com« 
pkuBt,  she  kept  precisely  the  same  osten- 
tiblB  ponitioQ  in  the  family  as  before,  but 
she  ftncied-Hshe  thought-*-that  in  many 
instances  a  tone  of  authority  had  been 
substituted  for  that  <^  kindness^  ^noiom 
espedally  on  the  part  of  Miss  Ann  litak 
ehnv      Ann  seemed  suddenly  to  h«?e> 
stepped  into  the  office  of  comptroller- 
general   of  the    family.    Her    derer, 
managhig,  notable  spirit  found—- €»r  fBOh" 
ded  it  found — a  want  <^  reguliuily  im 
the  domestic  arrangements,  which  it  wai^ 
incmnbent  on  her  to  procure*     It  would 
have  seemed  to  a  person  whose  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Fitzelm  family  had  com- 
flunoed  since  the  death  of  Sir  James^ 
lliat  he  must  have  been  more  than  its 
nominal   head— the  most  active    and 
provident  person  of  its  members,    Ann 
so  c<HitiBuaUy  recurred  to  the  superior 
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order  and  comfort  they  had  enJQj)red  du-^. 
ring  the  life  of  their  father !  Lady  Fitz-* 
ebn  in  vain  endeavoured  to  convince. 
her^  that  in  fact  every,  thing  proceeded, 
precisely  as  usual,  —  that  however  Sir.. 
James  must,  and  ought  to  be  lamented 
by  af^tion,  it  would  be  unjust  and 
ridiculous  to  complain  of  effects  which 
had  never  resulted  from .  his  loss.  ^  Ann. 
talked  asf  loudly  as  ever,  complained  of 
the  negligence  of  the  servants,  and  at- 
tempted, to  prove  that  it  was  never  pru- 
dent to  retain  those  who  had  formerly 
been  subject  to  the  authority  of  a  masta*. 
She  contended,  that  they  felt  themselves 
]:eleased  from  the  necessity  of  obedience 
by  his  death.  Lady  Fitzelm  never  ar- 
gued.  Jn  this  case^  she  declared  posi- 
tively her  intention  of  retaining  the 
whole  of  that  establishment  which  had 
so  well  served  Sir  James.  Ann  remon- 
strated, and  reasoned  very  cleverly ; 
Lady  Fitzelm  assented  to  the  truth  and 
accuracy  of  her  deductions  whilst  they 
were  general,  but  she  denied  their  par- 
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tkular  application.  Ann  was  possessed 
by  the  spirit  of  reform^  and  being  de- 
feated in  ber  first  point,  she  did  not  dis- 
miss it,  she  only  changed  its  direction., 
She '  complained  of  the  increasing  in- 
dolence of  Mary  and  Grace.  She  dis- 
covered that,  at  eighteen,  these'  two 
girls  were  assuming  airs  almost  too 
womanly  to  be  adapted  even  to  h^rseflf 
and  Jane.  She  thought  they  ^pent  too 
'much  time  in  walking  over  the  shiiib- 

they  were  aiming  at  the  sentimentdL  Miss 
Ann  Fitzelm  declared — and  she  q>bke 
truth-^that  she  never  could  comprehend 
what  sentiment  was.  She  detested  affect- 
ed refinement  in  feeling;  and  if  she  must 
give  her  opinion,  she  thought  Grace's 
manners,  which  were  generally  com- 
plained of  as  being  inelegant  and  un- 
polished, infinitely  superior  to  the' soft 
composure  of  Mary's.  She  must  not  be 
understood  as  contending  for  bluntnesSj^^ 
she  only  considered  it  preferable  to  affec- 
tation,   which   often  degenerated  into, 
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which  mdeed  actually  wa^  hypocri^* 
She  thought  if  Miss  Grace  Rtzelm  were 
not  so  frequently  the  companion  o£  Mias 
Mary  Bodell,  it  would  be  better  for  liiem 
hfriiu  She  had  an  invindlble  &lik^  to 
-girlish  confidences.  She  appealed  to  ha: 
mother  and  to  Jane,  if  either  of  them,  in 
the  whole  course  of  her  experience,  had 
found  any  thing  good  resulting  from  sudi 
vconfidences.  And,  indeed,  was  it  pos- 
sible that  there  could  be  such  a  result? 

dential  communications?  Was  it  pro* 
bable,  was  it  even  possible,  that  two 
girls,  just  escaping  from  childhood, 
could  have  any  proper  confidences  to 
make,  in  which  their  superiors  ought  not 
to  participate  ?  Were  not  their  secrets, 
(she.  Miss  Ann  Fijzelm  could  scarcdy 
dignify  their  childish  mysteries  by  that 
name)  of  a  sort  which  demanded  advice  ? 
Coidd  they, — she  put  the  question  to  her 
mother  and  to  Jane, — could  they  advise 
each  other  ?  Yes,  they  might  probably  say, 
•*  if  I  were  you,  Mary,  I  would  do  thusj'* 
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or^  ^^indeedy  Grax^y  it  strSs^s  me  that  it 
would  be  better  thus  :'*  but  into  what 
fidiameful  errors  might  not  the  dpinSon 
of  one  lead  the  other?  Thiey  re^ 
quired  a  guide,  and  they  sought  nond, 
would  accept  of  none.  She  could  not 
but  say  with  much  sorrow,  that  Mary 
BodeU,  who  had  appeared  all  softness 
and  meekness  and  compliance  to  Sir 
James,  and  by  that  means  had  procured 
A  tery  handsome  provilsdon  for  hersd^ 
seemed  to  forget  that  Sir  James  fltz^ 
elm's  family  had  some  demands  on  her 
attention  and  observance.  She  con- 
fessed that  her  own  mind  had  suggested, 
that  Mary  would  have  proved  her  grati- 
tude to  her  uncle,  by  the  respect  with 
which  she  pursued  that  path  his  elder 
children  thought  most  proper  for  her. 
She  had  formerly  entertained  a  much 
higher  opinion  of  Mary,  than  she  how 
:did.  She  was  afraid  Mary  had  much 
obstinacy  of  character,  which  seemed  to 
Adr,  very  incompatible  with  the  softness 
at  which  she  aimed.  Instead  of  pursu- 
ing their  studies,  Grace  and  her  cousin 
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were  walking  in  the  shrubberies,  or, 
which  was  still  worse,  to  the  tovm.  She 
did  not  approve  of  Miss  Grace  Fitzelm 
and  Miss  BodeU's  being  seen  so  often  at 
Northill.  If  they  had  been  accompanied 
by  Lady  Fitzelm,  Jane,  or  herself,  there 
would  have  been  more  propriety  and  xe> 
spectabiUty.  Lady  Fitzelm  occupied,  as 
indeed  they  all  were,  by  the  late  severe 
loss,  could  not  be  supposed  to  notice 
every  event  that  occurred,— events  that 
might  have  a  trivial  appearance,  but  it 
was  impossible  to  calculate  with  accuracy 
on  the  importance  of  a  termination  by 
the  insignificance  of  the  commencement. 
She  was  resolved  to  accompany  Mary 
and  Grace  in  future,  whether  it  were 
agreeable  to  them  or  otherwise.  Pro- 
priety and  utility  could  not  be  sacrificed 
to  their  inclinations! 

Lady  Fitzelm  listened  to  Ann's  ha- 
rangues with  great  patience.  She  was 
occupied  by  more  important  subjects. 
She  took  a  survey  of  the  family  that  sur- 
rounded her,  and  calculated,  with  pro^ 
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phetic  vision,  their  future  fate.  Miss 
IFltzelm  was  already  virtually  disposed  of 
to  her  satisfaction.  She  was  engaged  to 
*  a  Mr.  Rashleigh,  the  son  of  a  particular 
friend  of  the  late  Sir  James.  It  is  true, 
-she  had  not  seen  her  lover  since  he  had 
•Jbeen  of  an  age  to  play  that  part  with  any 
'degree  of  respectability.  Nevertheless, 
the  engagement  entered  into  by  the  fa* 
thers  of  the  lady  and  gentleman  still  ex- 
isted, and  it  was  understood  alwiays,  and 
expressed  frequently,  that  Miss  Fitzelm 
would  be  married  as  soon  as  the  period 
of  her  mourning  was  expired.  Mean- 
while she  awaited  her  future  husband's 
arrival  with  great  patience  and  praise- 
worthy calmness.  She  always  read  his 
letters  quite  through  twice,  and  in- 
formed Lady  Fitzelm  and  Ann  what  places 
he  had  last  visited,  -where  he  was  at  pre- 
sent, and  whither  he  intended  to  go. 
Ann  generally  indited  the  answers,  which 
Miss  Fitzelm  copied ;  for  the  trouble  of 
invention,'orof  the  arranging  of  subjects, 
was  an  annoyance  to  which  Jane  never 
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sabmittedy  when  any  other  person  w«s 
willing  to  endure  it  for  h^.    She  wrote 
very  well,  and  she  al  wiays  took  credit  to 
herself  for  the  elegance  and  accuracy  of 
her  writing,  and  the  excellence  of  its  ap- 
pearance on  a  sheet  of  the  finest  hot- 
pressed  paper.     Her  fancy  was  never 
amused  by  drawing  various  portraits^  to 
which  it  attached  the  resemblance  of  her 
future  husband.    When  she  last  saw  him 
he  was  just  rismg  from  boyhood,  and  her 
imagination  was  not  sufficiently  active  to 
i^etch  a  variety  of  faces  in  all  possible 
points  of  view,  not  one  of  which  she  might 
hereafter  find  had  given  her  the  least 
idea  of  such  a  man  as  he  really  was.    No ; 
it  was  sufficient  for  Miss  Fitzelm  that  the 
imion  of  herself  and  Mr.  Rashleigh  had 
b6en  her  father's  project*    This,  without 
her  having  any  very  high  notions  of  filial 
duty,  was  quite  sufficient  to  ascertain,  in 
her  mind,  the  propriety  of  the  plan,  and 
the  feUcity  of  the  result.    It  had  given  a 
certainty  to  her  prospects  of  the  future, 
for  whidi  she  was  glad  to  be  indebted  to 
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any  one.  It  was  a  point  to  which  her 
rekson  might  grapple,  and  which  she 
could  contemplate  with  that  calmness 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  trati- 
qoiUity  she  so  much  valued. 

Here  Lady  Fitzelm  found  nothing  but 
satisfaction.  «]fane  would  be  united  to  a 
man,  whose  family,  fortune,  and  c6nfiex« 
ions,  were  exactly  such  as  a  daughter  of 
Sir  James  Fitzelm  had  a  right  to  expect. 
They  both  had  a  decided  rank  in  life ; 
there  was  no  necessity  for  them  or  their 
friends  to  assert,  lama  gentleman^  or,  / 
am  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman.  The  fact 
was  indisputable,  and  well  understood. 
Mr.  Rashleigh's  fortune  was  very  hand- 
some, and  Miss  Fitzelm's  not  despicable : 
there  was,  moreover,  a  title  in  his  fkmily 
which,  it  was  thought,  might,  with  very 
little  expense,  be  revived  in  his  favour. 
This  would  certainly  have  given  Lddy 
Fitzelm  satisfaction ;  but  admitting  that 
the  attempt  were  made  and  were  unsuc- 
cessful, Mrs.  Rashkigh  must  always  be  a 
woman  of  great  consequence  in  the  ndgh- 
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bourhood.  Mr.  Rashleigh  had  a  very 
pretty  place  within  a  few  miles  of  Fitzehn 
Park,  which  Lady  Fitzelm  had  seen  and 
approved.  Of  himself  the  world  spoke 
highly ;  he  was  said  to  have  talents,  good 
manners,  and  great  respectability  of  cha- 
racter. In  every  point  of  view,  Jane's 
prospects  seemed  very  bright ;  her  mo3t 
anxious  friends  could  not  have  wished 
better  things  for  her :  here  Lady  Fitzelm 
had  only  to  be  grateful. 
-  How  Ann  would  settle  was  not  so  well 
ascertained.  She  had  lio  declared  lover. 
She  was  very  much  admired,  but  Ann 
had  as  yet  inspired  no  warmer  sentiment. 
It  was  suspected  that  she  had  ambition, 
that  she  aspired  even  beyond  such  a  man 
as  Mr.  Rashleigh.  Lively  and  managing 
as  she  was.  Lady  Fitzelm  had  little 
anxiety  with  regard  to  her,  because  she 
discovered  in  her  an  ample  resolution  of 
doing  the  best  for  herself,  and  in  the  best 
possible  manner.  She  had  a  fine  person, 
a  shrewd  understanding,  and  an  agree- 
able vivacity.    She  played  and  danced 
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well }  and  she  had  the  art  of  appearing  to 
have  the  power  of  doing  every  thing  still 
better  than  she  chose  to  do  it.     Ann  evi« 
dently  entertained  very  exalted  notions 
of  herself,  and  her  family.    She  was  gra- 
tified by  Jane's  engagement,  because  she 
felt  that  the  wife  of  Mr.  Rashleigh  would 
be  a  very  considerable  personage  in  the 
county,  and  desirable  as  a  family  connex- 
ion.   Mrs.  Rashleigh  would  be  a  proper 
chaperone  even  for  a  Miss  Fitzelm,  and 
her  seat  an  eligible  place  to  visit  at.  Ann 
considered  it  an  excellent  match  for  Jane, 
much  better  than  she  could  have  expected, 
if  she  had  been  left  to  herself,  if  Sir  James 
had  not  arranged  the  affair  for  her.  Whilst 
Ann  always  yielded  to  Jane's  claims  as 
an  elder  sister,  she  secretly  felt  herself 
the  superior  person,  and  thought  she  had 
a  right  to  calculate  on  a  higher  rank.    If 
Jane  were  on  the  point  of  marrying  a 
man  who  might  possibly  be  a  peer,  Ann 
thought  that  sJie  might,  without  vanity, 
aun  at  one  who  was  hek  presumptive  to 
a  peerage,  if  not  the  actual  possessor  of 
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one.  No  young  woman  in  existence  could 
be  less  likely  to  commit  herself  by  an 
imprudent  engagement,  than  Miss  Ann 
Fitzelm.  She  pursued  undeviatingly  one 
right  line  of  conduct,  because  she  had 
one  unvarying  motive,  one  unvarying  end, 
self-interest.  She  considered  herself  As  a 
centre,  round  which  the  members  of  her 
family  revolved,  and  to  which  every  thing 
that  was  advantageous  to  any  of  them 
must,  in  the  end,  revert.  She  was  anxious, 
on  this  account,  for  the  prosperity  of 
those  more  remotely  connected  with  her, 
even  for  Mary  Bodell.  Ann  would  have 
considered  it  an  actual  injury  committed 
against  herself  and  her  sisters,  if  Mary 
had  married  as  well  as  her  cousins.  She 
thought  a  country  gentleman,  with  a 
thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  a  year,  would 
be  a  very  excellent  match  even  for  the 
niece  of  Sir  James  Fitzelm.  Ann's  ma- 
naging talents  had  not  scope  for  action. 
She  often  complained  to  herself,  that  they 
saw  so  little  company  since  the  death  of 
her  father*    There  was  nobody  on  whom 
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the  could  speculate  either  for  herself  or 
for  others.  Ann  liked  to  feel  herself  em- 
ployed,  because  she  then  estimated  her 
own  importance  on  the  highest  scale.  If 
she  had  been  two  and  thirty,  instead  of 
two  and  twenty,  she  would  have  been  a 
complete  match-maker. 

Grace  Fitzelm,  now  eighteen,  from 
being  four  years  the  junior  of  her  sister 
Ann,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  considered 
a  child,  whilst  she  felt  herself  a  woman, 
and  had  some  very  womanly  sentiments. 
Whilst  Ann  thought  on  Grace's  marriage 
as  an  event  that  might  take  place  a  few 
years  hence,  Grace  herself  had  the  habit 
of  contemplating  it  as  a  certainty  that 
was  to  occur  at  no  very  distant  period* 
Lady  Fitzelm  bad,  of  late,  spoken  of  the 
prospect  of  Grace's  future  establishment 
in  a  manner  that  proved  she  calculated 
on  it  as  an  event  by  no  means  improbable, 
and,  if  near,  not  unnatural  or  uncommon. 
Ann  laboured  to  convince  her  mother, 
that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  any  per* 
son  could  for  a  moment  entertain  an  idea 
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of  marrying  Grace,  until  herself  and  Jane 
were  settled.    She  could  not  suppose  any 
'  body  would  be  guilty  of  the  impropriety 
'  of  offering  her  an  establishment ;  and  it 
was  her  decided  opinion,  that  it  would 
materially  injure  the    character  of  the 
child,  if  she  were  taught  to  consider  her- 
self of  an  age  to  marry  without  impro- 
priety.    She  would  assume  so  much,-^it 
was  so  natural  that  a  conviction  lik^  this 
would  render    her    presumptuous    and 
overbearing !    Nothing  was  so  disgusting 
as  a  young  girl  converted  into  a  prema- 
ture woman.     Ann  intreated  Lady  Fitz- 
elm  not  to  give  Grace  reason  to  suppose, 
that  any  one  member  of  her  family  looked 
to  her  marrying  as  an  occurrence  that 
could  take  place  at  present.     Lady  Fitz- 
elm  did  not  oppose  the  wishes  of  her  sen- 
sible daughter  Ann,  but  she  did  not  think 
Grace's  marrying  even  before  Jane,  en- 
gaged as  she  was,  so  highly  improbable 
,  as  Ann  seemed  determined  to  consider  it. 
But  Grace  was  not  deceived  by  her  mo- 
ther's  silence,  or  her  sister's  clever  ma- 
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nagement.  She  was  more  adroit  at  conceal- 
ment than  either  of  them,  and  she  could 
listen  to  their  discussions  of  the  qualities 
of  the  marrying  men  in  the  neighbour- 
hood with  an  appearance  of  indifference, 
whilst  she  felt  herself^  in  reality,  as  much 
interested  in  the  matter  as  Ann  herself 
could  be. 

Mary  Bodell  observed  the  game  which 
Miss  Ann  Fitzelm  chose  to  play,  with  at* 
tention.  She  was  amused  by  its  progress, 
and  by  calculating  the  result.  She  could 
not  affect  to  be  ignorant  that,  in  spite  of 
Ann's  clever  manoeuvring,  and  her  con- 
sistent treatment  of  Grace  and  herself, 
the  world  did  not  enter  quite  so  readily 
into  her  views.  She  knew,  if  Ann  did 
not,  that  Grace  had  been  called  a  pretty 
showy  girl,  if  she  had  not  risen  to  the 
higher  praise  of  a  fashionable  looking 
young  woman.  Ana  sometimes  betrayed 
her  designs  by  over-management.  She 
harangued  at  great  length,  and  very  fre- 
quently, on  the  impossibility  of  Grace  or 
of  Mary's  being  noticed  except  as  chil« 
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dren  who  would  in  a  few  years  be  mar- 
riageable girls.  Neither  Mary  nor  Grace 
was  ignorant,  that  people  had  fallen  into 
that  mistake  which  Ann  declared  to  be 
impossible.  One  error  led  to  a  constant 
suspicion  of  her  incorrectness.  Mary  was 
silent,  but  Grace  oftener  ridiculed  the 
perseverance  of  Ann,  and  derided  her 
impatience  of  a  younger  sister's  presum- 
ing to  aspire  to  that  which  she  had  not 
yet  attained. 

Mr.  William  Fitselm  was  at  the  bar. 
S^  James  had  some  interest  in  that  line, 
and  William  had  a  decided  preference  for 
the  profession.  Ann's  cleverness  led  her 
to  provide  in  her  own  mind  for  her  bro- 
thers also.  She  thought  William  a  hand- 
some, quiet,  gentlemanlike  young  man, 
who  would  probably  rise  to  eminence  in 
his  profession,  and  make  his  way  rapidly 
in  the  world,  if  he  were  wise  enough  to 
steer  clear  of  any  foolish  romantic  attach- 
ment, or  prejudices,  or  feelings,  and  ally 
himself  in  a  manner  which  the  second  son 
of  Sir  James  Fitzelm,  with  a  handsome 
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fbrtun^  good  ctanexions^  and  who  waB 
moreover  a  risiiig  youi^  man,  might  ex- 
fBcL  If  Mary  Bodell  had  been  less  of  a 
chad,  Aan  would  havefeltmore  indignant 
-at  the  attentions  William  had,  of  late,  paid 
her,  than  she  did  as  the  matter  actually 
stood.  But  she  thought  that  even  if 
William  chose  to  amuse  himself  by  flirting 
with  Mary,  nothing  serious  could  result 
frdm  any  such  flirtaticm.  When  she  cal- 
ciliated  on  Mary's  marrying  a  country 
gOttieman  of  handsome  fortune,  she  did 
not  for  a  moment  supipose,  that  that  gen- 
tleman could  be  a  Mr.  Eitzelm.  Ann 
had  too  much  respect  for  the  understand- 
ing of  her  brothers,  to  suspect  them  of 
doing  so  foolish  an  action.  She  always 
was  particularly  careful,  that  Mary  should 
miderstand  the  hnpossilnlittfy  that  Mr. 
Fitzelm  or  Captain  Fitzelm's  attentions 
to  her  could  proceed  ixom  any  source  but 
a  desire  to  testify  their  respect  for  the 
memory  of  their  father's  brother.  Mary 
had  no  ambition  to  place  them  to  any 
ntber  account.    Whenever  Captain  FJtz- 
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elm  visited  the  Park,  he  was  quite  as  at- 
tentive to  her  as  she  desired.  On  the 
ground  of  their  relationship  he  thought 
himself  entitled  to  romp  with  her  and  tor- 

• 

ment  her  as  he  chose.    He  seemed  very 
readily  to  adopt  Ann's  opinion  that  Grace 
and  Mary  were  but  children,   and   he 
amused  himself  with  both.    There  was  a 
report  of  his  being  engaged  to  some  lady 
of  rank  which  had  reached  his  family, 
and  had  been  very  seriously  communi- 
cated to  him  by  Ann.     He  contented 
himself  with  laughing  at  the  report  itself, 
and  ridiculing  Ann  for  her  ready  belief 
of  it,  without   absolutely  denying  the 
charge,  or  satisfying  her  vehement  desire 
of  information.    Lady  Fitzelm  was  quite 
satisfied  with  the  prospects  and  the  con- 
duct of  this  part  of  her  family.    She  saw 
that  William  was  quite  as  well  satisfied 
with  his  legal  dress,  as  James  with  his 
splendid  military  accoutrements.    There 
was  as  little  reason  for  anxiety  concerning 
them,  as  any  sons  could  possibly  give  a 
parent.    Even  Ann's  restless  spirit  could 
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not  find  much  cause  for  occupation,  ot 
for  planning.  She  thought  they  seemed 
very  likely  to  choose  wives  for  themselves; 
and  as  she  was  convinced  neither  of  them 
was  humble  enough  to  fall  in  love  with 
Mary,  she  felt  that  she  might  safely  leave 
them  to  their  own  guardianship. 

But  Lady  Fitzelm — ^all  the  family— >had 
a  cause  for  anxiety,  which  even  so  maHy 
comforts  could  not  remove. 
,  Adelmar,  now   Sir  Adelmar  Fitzelm, 
the  head  of  this  house,  the  possessor  of 
all  its  honours,  of  so  much  importance  to 
their  present  comfort  and  future  welfare 
was,  as  far  as  character  was  concerned, 
a  perfect  stranger  to  them.  Their  remem- 
brance   of   what  his  person  even  had 
been,  was  not  very  strong,  and  an  ab- 
sence of  seven  years  from  his  family, 
eonnexions,  and  country,  might    have 
made  a  great  alteration  in  him.     The. 
general  impression  he  had  left  on  their 
minds  was  disagreeable ;  their  feeling,  on 
receiving  his  parting  adieu,  had  been  that 
flC .pleasure}  they  were  losing  a  person 
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whose  presence  had  always  been  a  re« 
stiamt  on  them,  and  who  had  never  up*- 
peared  to  identify  their  interests  with  hm 
owBy  to  enter  into  their  plans  for  tiie  pre^ 
sent  or  their  prospects  for  the  future.  Hi9 
letters  had  been  always  proper,  never 
warm,  scarcely  affectionate.    They  con^ 
tuned,  for  the  most  part,  descriptions  of 
the  countries  through  which  he  had  tra-- 
veiled,  remarks  on  the  variety  of  th^ 
governments,  and  the  difference  of  their 
policies,  and  an  accurate  scde  of  theip 
literary  eminence.    Even  these  appeared 
laboured,  and  written  rather  to  fill  up  the 
letter,  than  to  communicate  sentiments 
with  which  he  was  really  afiected.  There> 
was  nothing  which  might  not  have  be«i. 
inserted  in  a  geography  on  the  plan  <^ 
Goldsmith's  popular  one.    There  was  no 
burst  of  feeling,  which  could  possibly^ 
betray  the  real  character  of  the  man. 
Tlie  surface  was^  invariably  smooth,  but 
it  was^  imposdble  to  calculate  from  its 
appearance,    what  ore    was   concealed' 
within  its  bosom.    Even  Ann's  sagacil^f 
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was  ^  fault.  Information  had  been  sent 
to  bim  of  the  death  of  Sir  James^  but  air 
yet  no  answer  had  arrived.  It  was  posh 
fliUe  he  might  not  have  received  theic 
letter,  for  his  motions  were  uncertain,  and 
his  route  irregular.  They  had  directed 
to  him  at  the  post-office  in  Rome,  but 
they  were  almost  certain  their  lettei? 
would  travel  after  him.  Ann  amused^, 
and  not  unfrequently  irritated  herself,  by 
conjectures  on  the  character  of  this  elder 
brother.  She  was  afraid  those  disagree-^ 
able  traits  which  had  formerly  distin^ 
guished  him,  had  not  disappeared  before 
the  influence  of  time.  The  fact  was,  that 
if  Sir  Adehnar  had  ever  manifested 
greiiter  disUke,  more  decided  contempi;,. 
of  one  person  in  his  family  than  of  ano* 
ther,  Ann  was  that  person.  He  had  evea 
sternly  declared  his  disapprobation  of  herr 
clever  manoeuvres,  her  long  harangues^, 
her  plausible  sophistry,  and  her  ingenuit^^ 
in  giving  a  fair  appearance  to  an  iUaiidae. 
ble  iKstion.  Ann  could  not  forget  or 
forgave  this*    She  thought  that  her  a|i>i)t- 
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ties  demanded  the  respect  of  all  those  to 
whom  they  were  displayed.  She  did 
not  estimate  the  talents  of  Sir  Adelmar. 
highly.  She  recurred  frequently  to  the 
unfavourable  opinion  his  early  tutors  had 
formed  of  him,  and  she  proved,  by  several 
ingenious  theories,  that  the  disposition 
scarcely  ever  alters.  Sir  Adelmar's  ab- 
sence was  not  disagreeable  to  her.  She 
thought  a  residence  in  a  house  of  which 
he  was  master  would  not  be  agreeable ; 
and  she  was  convinced  that  if  there  was 
one  period  more  particularly  proper  for 
her  marrying  than  another,  it  was  within 
the  interval  that  must  elapse  before  his 
arrival.  She  was  very  anxious  to  learn 
the  contents  of  the  letters  Jane  received 
from  Mr.  Rashleigh,  because  she  had  es- 
tablished it  as  a  decided  position,  that  she 
should  prefer  a  home  with  Mrs.  Rashleigh^ 
to  one  at  Fitzelm  Paijk  with  Sir  Adelmar. 
Lady  Fitzelm  was  uneasy  in  this  respect. 
She  felt  how  very  important  to  the  future 
welfare  of  her  family,  the  disposition  of 
the  head  of  it  must  be.  Like  heryoungei: 
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children,  she  considered  his  temper  bad 
and  untractabie.  She  found  no  consola- 
tion in  the  possibility  of  his  having  a  good 
heart.  Many  people  would  have  done. 
Many  believe  that  these  two  can  exist  se- 
parately. Of  what  value  are  those  ami- 
able feelings  which  are  constantly  buried, 
whSst  the  reverse  of  them  continually  ap- 
pear ?  It  is  difficult  for  the  most  exten- 
sive charity  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
those  endowments  which  are  never  in 
action.  Lady  Fitzelm  thought  that  a  fine 
temper  was  the  natural  result  of  a  bene- 
volent heart,  and  she  acknowledged  the 
existence  of  a  cause  only  by  its  efiects. 
She  awaited  a  letter  from  Sir  Adelmar 
with  extreme  impatience.  She  felt,  that 
the  manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  his  £eu 
ther's  death,  and  of  the  present  situation 
of  his  family^  would,  in  a  great  measure^ 
determine  what  might  be  her  future  ex- 
pectations from  him. 

At  length  the  important  letter  arrived* 
It  was  very  properly  addressed  to  Lady 
Fitzekn.    Its  contents  were— 

vox.  /.  G 
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"  My  dear  Madam, 
"  Scarcely  yet  recovered  from  the 
shock  I  felt  on  receiving  the  information^ 
of  the  fatal  event  that  has  .fallen  on  us,  I 
feel  that  I  shall  best  testify  my  respect 
for  my  father's  memory — that  I  shall  act 
in  the  manner  most  calculated  to  obtain 
his  approbation,  by  immediately  removing 
tlie  anxiety  natural  to  your  present  situa- 
tion. I  do  not  presume  to  offer  you  Fitz- 
elm  Park  as  a  residence.  Myself  and  all 
mine  are  yours.  Command,  direct,  pre- 
side, as  formerly.  Whatever  conduces 
to  your  happiness,  and  to  that  of  my  fa- 
mily, will  promote  mine.  I  come.  Madam, 
to  share  in  your  sorrows,  and  to  lament 
with  you  the  loss  of  the  best  of  men.  My 
father  has  left  a  name  united  with  all 
that  is  good,  kind,  and  upright  in  man. 
This  is  our  consolation  and  our  pride.  My 
brothers,  my  sisters,  let  us  not  dishonour 
his  memory  by  departing  from  the  ho- 

I 

nourable  career  he  has  followed. 

"  Very  soon.  Madam,  1  hope  to  em- 
brace you^  and  to  renew,  personally,  my 
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assurance  that  I  am  your  affectionate 
son, 

^^Adelmar  Fitzelm/* 

This  letter  pleased  even  Ann,  and  en* 
tirely  removed  the  anxiety  of  Lady  Fitz- 
ehn.  The  affections  of  Sir  Adelmar*s 
family,  which  had  been  so  long  chilled 
towards  him,  revived.  His  arrival  was 
expected  as  an  epoch  always,  in  future, 
to  be  commemorated  with  pleasure. 
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ladies  of  Fitzelm,as  being  the  finest  young 
women  in  the  county.  Ann  very  prudenV 
ly  prevented  this,  by  demanding  always 
that  respect  due  to  the  superior  rank  of 
herself  and  her  sisters,  and  by  preserving 
the  distance  between  them  unbroken. 

Shortly  after  Sir  James's  death,  before 
the  splendid  hatchment  was  removed  from 
its  station  over  the  grand  entrance,  the 
late  vicar  was  promoted  to  a  higher  living. 
This  information  was  communicated  to 
Lady  Fitzelm  by  her  son  William.  He 
said,  "  that  the  newly-appointed  incum-^ 
bent  was  to  arrive  at  Seafield  immediately, 
and  to  take  possession  of  the  Parsonage 
and  its  appurtenances  forthwith.'*  He 
added,  ^*  that  report  spoke  of  him  as  a 
man  of  no  family ;  by  which  it  was,  in 
fact,  impossible  to  understand  whether 
he  had  no  children  or  no  connexions ; 
though  the  latter,  he  must  confess,  was 
scarcely  probable.  If  it  were  true,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  account  for  his  hav- 
ing obtained  so  good  a  benefice.*' 

"  His  name>"  Lady  Fitzelm  observed^ 
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**  would,  in  some  degree,  clear  that 
point*' 

"  That  I  have  already  ascertained,'* 
replied  William  Fitzelm,  "  and  I  am  only 
surprised  it  did  not  reach  us  sooner.  It 
is  really  astonishing  with  what  difficulty 
and  delay  a  report  finds  its  way  to  the 
drawing-rooms  of  Fitzelm.  Every  person 
in  Seafield  or  Horthill  is  better  informed 
than  we  are  in  those  points  which  concern 
eur  comfort  more  immediately  than  any 
other  person's.  To  whom  is  it  so  import- 
ant that  the  vicar  of  Seafield  should  be 
a  respectable  man,  and  a  gentleman,  as 
to  the  family  at  Fitzelm,  the  manorial 
chief?  Without  circumlocutiorl,  the  new 
incumbent's  name  is  Balladon,  and  he 
married  a  Miss  Roland," 

"  A  Balladon  married  a  Roland  !"  said 
Lady  Fitzelm.  *<  Anthony  Balladon  and 
Jemima  Roland !  I  knew  her ;  she  was 
a  girl  at  school  with  me.  It  is  an  old 
acquaintance,  which  I  shall  be  glad  to 
renew,  that  is,  if  it  can  be  done  with  pro- 
priety, if  it  be  such  an  intimacy  as  poor 

G   4t 
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Sir  James  would  not  have  disapproved. 
A  great  deal  depends  on  that,  Wflliam^ 
indeed,  every  thing.  It  will  be  proper 
to  ascertain  his  degree ;  his  position  in 
society  depends  so  much  on  that,  you 
know.** 

*^  Oh  dear,  yes,  entirely ;  that  is  every 
thing.  I  am  pretty  sure  that  he  is  Doc- 
tor Balladon.  Yes,  now  I  recal  the  man- 
ner in  which  I  received  the  information, 
I  am  certain  that  he  was  called  Doctor 
Balladon.** 

**  So  much  the  better.  It  would  have 
been  dull,  William,  for  me  to  have  been 
entirely  without  society  here,  now  poor 
Sir  James  is  gone.  An  occasional  visitor 
is  always  pleasant  j  it  relieves  the  same* 
ness  of  the  scene :  not  that,  being  as  I  am, 
in  the  midst  of  my  children,  I  shouldhave 
regretted  any  other  society ;  but  when  it 
seems  almost  within  one's  reach,   one 

wishes  to  secure  it.     Doctor  Balladon  i 

• 

We  must  give  a  morning  call  to  the  Par- 
sonage, or  send .  a  card  there,  or .  some- 
thing of  that  sort.    It  will  be  necessary 
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tliBt  we  should  make  the  first  advances, 
William.  Doctor  Balladon  may  not  choose 
to'do  it ;  he  may  imagine  we  should  think 
it  an  intrusion,  and  resent  it.  Yes,  it  will 
be  proper  that  he  should  understand  the 
widow  and  children  of  Sir  James  Fitzelm 
will  not  refuse  to  be  on  neighbourly  terms 
with  him.'* 

"You  are  quite  right,  ma'am ;  where 
advances  are  to  be  made,  it  seems  to  me 
that  they  ought  to  proceed  from  the  su-ir 
perior  person.  He  can  have  no  fear  of 
repulse,  whilst  the  other  party  will  very 
naturally  be  restrained  by  it." 

"  I  am  sure  Doctor  Balladon  has  no 
fiiend  more  disposed  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  good  fortune  than  myself.   Never- 
theless, William,  you  must  be  aware  of 
the  impossibility  of  forgetting  things :  the 
recollection   of   them  will    intrude,    do 
what  one  will  to  keep  it  oftl     I  wish  it 
may  eventually  prove  good  fortune.  The 
father,  or  the  grandfather  of  this  Doctor 
Balladon — I  do  not  remember  which — bad 
a  ward,  a  fine  young  man  of  good  family 
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and  property,   who  became  wild,  and 
spent  every  thing  in  an  inconceivably 
short  time ;  every  thing  but  a  living  of 
which  he  was  obliged  to  dispose,   and 
which  his  guardian,  the  father,   or  the 
grandfather,  or  the  uncle,  or  the  cousin 
of  Doctor  Balladon,  I  forget  which,  as  I 
said  before  j — however,itwasin  tbefamily^ 
and,  therefore,  it  is  all  the  same ; — pur- 
chased for    something    under    the  fair 
value,  taking  advantage  of  the  inexpe-' 
rience  of  the  poor,  thoughtless,  dissipated 
young  man,  as  the  tale  went  at  the  time. 
I  do  not  exactly  remember  the  particu- 
lars, but  I  am  certain  that  my  statement 
is  true  in  the  main.     I  know  there  was  a 
wild  young  man,  and  a  living  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  and  a  guardian  to  purchase  it* 
Not  that  Doctor  Balladon  is  the  worse, 
only  one  fears  the  visiting  of  the  father's 
sins  on  the  children,  so  that  one  may  well 
wish  him  secure  possession  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  living  of  Seafield/* 

William.  Fitzelm  smiled,  and  did  not 
reply.    He  knew  the  peculiarity  of  his 
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mother's  character,  and  he  always  sub- 
mitted^ without  animadversion,  to  the  ap- 
pearances of  it. 

<*But,''  continued  Lady  Fitzelm,  having 
meditated  a  few  moments,  "  there  is 
another  point  to  be  considered,  very  im- 
portant in  my  present  situation^  Although 
the  affection  of  my  son.  Sir  Adelmar 
Rtzelm,  has  desired  that  I  should  still 
preside  over  the  establishment  at  the  Park 
as  usual,  it  is  quite  impossible  that  I 
should  feel  myself  so  entirely  mistress  of 
it  Bs  during  the  life-time  of  Sir  James.  I 
cannot  forget  that  this  is  no  longer  my 
house.  Sir  Adelmar  may  have  prejudicijSj 
and  however  unreasonable  they  may  here- 
after prove,  if  we  desire  to  preserve  that 
family  concord  hitherto  so  inviolate 
amongst  us,  we  must  observe  them,  and 
with  deference.  He  may  not  approve  of 
our  being  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the 
Balladons.  He  may  be  angry  that  they 
are  intruded  on  his  acquaintance.  He 
will  possibly  be  displeased  that  we  have 
seemed  to  allow  him  no  option  in  the 
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that  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  so  many 
families/' 

**Yes,  I  believe  you  are  right.  But 
what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  point 
from  which  you  set  out  ?** 

*•  This  much : — Although  you  may  quit 
Fitzelm  Park,  you  will  naturally  choose 
to  remain  in  its  neighbourhood.    Many 
local  associations  will  combine  to  fix  you 
here ;  you  will  probably  prefer  being  in 
the  centre  of  your  family,  where  you  may 
be  a  spectator  of  their  welfare,  to  dwell- 
ing at  a  distance  where  you  can  know  it 
only  by  letter.     Thus  you  will  always  re- 
tain your  Seafield  arid  Horthill  acquain- 
tance.    Doctor  Balladon,  originally  in- 
vited to  intimacy  by  you,  will  still  visit 
Lady  Fitzelm.    He  must  feel  that  he  has 
nothing  to  do  either  with  the  Park  or 
with  Sir  Adelmar/' 

This  statement  decided  the  point  quite 
to  Lady  Fitzelm's  satisfaction.  She 
thought  that  even  Ann  could  not  have 
arranged  it  better.  When  it  was  men- 
tioned to  her,  Ann  herself  had  no  objec- 
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tions  to  urge  against  it.  She  said  she  was 
convinced   the   acquaintance   might  be 
made  with  safety,  as  Lady  Fitzelm  had 
formerly  known   who  and  what  Doctor 
and  Mrs.  Balladon  were.    This  single 
reason  was  quite  sufficient  to  account  for 
their  making  advancei^  to  intimacy,  even 
admitting  that  these  persons  were,  at  pre* 
dent,  in  such  a  position  as  prevented  their 
expecting  the  acquaintance  of  Lady  Fitz- 
elm on  any  other  account.     To  renew 
early  intimacies  was  generally,  advanta^ 
geous  to  the  character  of  both  parties.  It 
was  an  indication  that  each  h^d  moved  in 
a  circle  they  were  not  ashamed  to  remem- 
ber.    It  was  a  sort  of  voucher  for  early 
respectability,  and  subsequent  advance- 
ment  in  life.     Ann  was  very  decidedly 
in  favour  of  a  visit's  being  paid  to  Doctor 
Balladon.     She  desired  only,   that  Mrs. 
BaJladon  should  have  time  to  make  her 
arrangements  at  the  Parsonage,  and  feel 
herself  settled.     It  was  always  adviseable 
to  choose  a  season  when  all  the  pleasure 
and  the  honour  of  a  call  from  them  would 
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be  felt,  without  aiiy  of  the  drawbackii 
which  would  naturally  arise  from  Mrs-. 
Balladon's  being  compelled  to  receive 
Lady  Fitzelm  in  an  apartment  not  per* 
fectly  adjusted*  Ann  advised  their  allow- 
ing the  new  rector  a  week  or  two  to  him- 
self; she  thought  he  and  his  family  would 
settle  sooner,  if  suffered  to  do  so  undis- 
turbed. Lady  Fitzelm  was  overpowered 
by  Ann's  eloquence,  if  she  was  not  con- 
vinced by  it.  Therefore,  as  Ann  had 
arranged,  so  it  was. 


187 


CHAR  VIII. 

^  h  there  a  toii]^ue  like  Delia's^ 
.    That  runs  for  ages  without  winding  up  ?** 

Young. 

Akn's  plan  of  deferring  their  visit  to  the 
&mily  of  the  new  rector,  until  he  should 
iave  had  leisure  completely  to  settle 
himself  in  his  new  abode,  was  dei^^ated 
by  one  of  those  accidents  which  even 
ber  penetration  could  not  foresee,  and 
b^T  ingenuity  could  not  provide  against. 
In  spite  of  Ann's  remonstrances  and 
advice,  notwithstanding  the  accuracy  of 
her  deductions,   and   the   mathematical 
precision  of  her  logical  definitions,  Mary 
Sodell    and  Grace  Fitzelm  persisted  in 
their  walks  to  Horthill,  to  Seafield,  and 
the  environs  of  both.     Ann  affected  to 
l>elieve  that  these  walks  comprised  a  field 
^f  action  much  more  extensive  than  the 
ff^ere  wish    of  breathing  the  air,  or  of 
Viewing  the  face  of  the  country,  or  of 
^^^king  new  scenery.    She  talked  much. 
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apd  hinted  more,  of  the  frequency  of  as- 
signations, and  flirtations,  and  accidental 
rencontres  purposely  contrived^  with 
which  the  tales  of  the  times, — of  these  de- 
generate times,  abounded.  She  dreaded, 
that  the  respectability  of  the  three  Miss 
Fitzelms  should  be  compromised  by  the 
levity  of  one.  She  wished  that  neither 
Mary  nor  Grace  should  be  permitted  to 
ramble  beyond  the  Park  unattended 
either  by  herself,  who  was  certainly  the 
most  proper  person,  or  by  some  other 
member  of  the  family.  She  would  have 
proposed  William  as  their  companion, 
but  she  had  a  secret  consciousness,  that 
he  was  not  altogether  so  blind  to  the 
opening  attractions  of  his  cousin  Mary, 
as  she  wished  him  to  be.  By  the  inter- 
pretation  of  a  few  looks,  attentions,  and 
expressions  of  kindness,  Ann  had  work- 
ed herself  up  into  a  very  comfortable 
state  of  anxiety  on  William's  account. 
If  she  had  not  assiduously  prevented 
every  possibility  of  their  speaking  to- 
gether without  auditors,  she  would  hav^ 
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considered  herself  accessary  to  William's 
degradation.  And  even  if  Grace  u^er^ 
to  be  the  companion  of  their  walks,  she 
was  so  attached  to  Mary,  so  accustomed 
to  be  led  by  her,  that  it  might  be  con- 
cluded she  would  rather  promote  than 
discourage  her  brother's  preference  of 
her  cousin.  Miss  Fitzelm  was  too  in- 
dolent, and  Lady  Fitzelm  too  indifferent, 
to  accompany  them.  And  as  Ann  was 
not  always  disengaged,  Mary  and  Grace 
continued  to  enjoy  their  tfite-^t^te 
rambles  as  usual. 

They  had  set  out  on  one  of  these  excur- 
sions, and  Ann  had  taken  her  usual 
station  at  the  windows  of  the  morning 
room.  The  opening  of  the  day  had 
been  very  favourable,  an\i  although 
during  the  last  week  there  had  been 
showers,  it  promised  well  at  present. 
The  sky  was  clear,  blue,  and  sunny, — 
only  one  cloud  shaded  its  brightness. 
That  envious  cloud  increased,  blackened, 
spread  itself,  and  burst.  The  rain  feH 
heavily  J  Ann  harangued  loudly  on  the 
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folly  of  attempting  a  walk  in  such 
weather, — so  uncertain !  She  forgot,^  that 
scarcely  an  hour  had  elapsed,  since  she  had 
pronounced  with  certainty  on  the  show- 
er's having  passed  over.  The  ramblers 
did  not  return,  and  Ann  amused  herself 
with  conjecturing  whether  they  had 
found  shelter  at  the  draper^  or  the 
milliner's9  or  the  confectioner's  of  Hort* 
hill,  or  whether  they  had  reached  the 
Seafield  cottages,  or  whether  they  were 
drenched  in  the  fields.  She  .  almost 
wished,  that  they  should  suffer  for  the 
obstinacy  which  had  led  them  to  per- 
sist in  walking  against  her  forcible  repre- 
sentations of  its  impropriety.  She 
strolled  from  one  window  to  the  other, 
examining  the  appearance  of  the  clouds 
with  the  attention  of  a  merchant  who 
Jias  an  argosy  at  sea.  The  blue  "of 
happy  omen,**  at  length,  predominated ; 
the  sun  broke  out;  and  the  drops  of 
rain  falling  from  the  leaves,  and  the  fra- 
grance of  the  air,  were  the  only  vestiges 
of  the  heavy  shower. 
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^n's  patience  was  nearly  exhausted, 

wlien  Mary  and  Grace  appeared.     She 

sskrw  them  entering  the  avenue,  and  they 

^vir^re  not  alone  ;  there  was  a  gentleman 

^^th  them  ; — it  might  be  William  ;— ^tbe 

^i^e,  the  air,  as  far  as  it  could  be  ascer- 

t^ned  at  that  distance,  were  his.     Ann 

lamented,  that  she  had  not  accompanied 

tliem ;  there  was  no  calculating  on  the 

Consequences  that  might  arise  from  it.-— 

-A.nd  now,  at  this  moment^  Grace  quitted 

the  arm  of  her  brother  on  account  of  the 

liaiTOwness  of  the  path,  and  Mary  and 

"he  were  alone.     What  an  opportunity  it 

^ould  give  Mary  for  drawing  William  on 

to  a  declaration  !   How  thoughtless,  how 

imprudent  in  Grace !  Now  he  stooped  to 

address  her,  probably  to  whisper  to  her. 

Now  he  pushed  aside  the  branch  of  a 

trcfe  that  hung  over  the  path.      Was  it 

William  ?  It  must  be.  No,  it  could  not,-^ 

it  was  a  gentleman  not  so  tali  as  William^ 

and  in   brown. — Who  could  it  possibly 

be  ?  Was  it,  could  it  be  Mr.  Rashleigh  ? 
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That  was  impossible;  he  would  have 
driven  straight  to  Fitzelm  Park.  It 
wight  be — no  one  could  calculate  to  what 
extent  of  imprudence  the  thoughtless- 
ness of  Mary  and  Grace  would  lead 
them ;— it  w^hthe  a  perfect  stranger^who 
had  not  even  been  introduced  to  them,  or 
worse  still,  it  might  be  one  of  the  hosier's^ 
or  draper^s,  or  lawyer^s  clerks  of  Hort- 
hill !  This  idea  almost  overwhelmed  Ann  : 
the  impropriety  of  their  walking,  forcibly 
as  it  had  always  struck  her,  had  never 
appeared  in  colours  so  glaring  as  at 
present  In  contemplating  the  evils 
that  might  originate  from  it,  Ann  lost 
sight  of  the  sensible  objects  which  had 
induced  that  train  of  thought ;  and  she 
was  not  roused  from  it  until  Grace  and 
Mary  entered  the  room  alone. 

Grace,  versed  in  every  minute  work- 
ing of  the  muscles  of  Ann*s  face,  saw 
very  clearly  that  she  was  more  inclined 
to  harangue  than  usual  even.  To  avert 
the  impending  storm,  she  had  recourse 
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to  a  stratagem  often  successful  in  war, 
to  oblige  the  enemy  to  have  recourse  to  de- 
fensive operations,  whilst  they  were  em- 
ployed in  preparations  for  offensive. 

"  Ann,  can  you  guess  what  has  hap- 
pened ?  I)id  you  see  us  coming  up  the 
avenue  ?  Did  you  perceive  that  we  were 
not  aloQe  ?  Can  you  imagine  who  was 
our  companion  ?*' 

**Not  in  the  least,"  replied  Ann, 
finding  herself  unable  to  say  more  at 
that  moment,  because  the  able  prefa- 
tory speech  she  had  prepared,  was  ren- 
dered  entirely  useless  by  Grace^s  thus 
plunging  into  the  "  very  pith  and  mar- 
row"  of  the  subject  j  and,  moreover, 
she  was  convinced  that  this  person  could 
Dcit  be  exceptionable,  or  he  would  not 
have  been  so  readily  alluded  to. 

'*I  am  sure,  Ann,  you  are  very 
anxious  to  know.  A  most  gentlemanly 
young  man  !  He  would  not  appear  to  dis- 
^vantage  by  the  side  of  William  even. 
And  so  exceedingly  polite  I  so  unlike  the 
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fashionable  young  men  of  the  day !  Did 
you  not  admire  him,  Mary  ?  Were  you 
not  pleased  with  him  ?** 

•'^Yes;  but  I  was  thinking  of  that 
apartment  you  know,  which  is  to  be  appro- 
priated to  Miss  Avondel, — so  singular.** 

"Aye,  true,  and  the  aviary,  and  the 
French  porte^fenetres  opening  on  the  bal- 
cony, and  the  prettily  arranged  green- 
house, adjoining  the  charming  sitting- 
roonu  Oh,  that  delightfid  parsonage, 
how  I  shall  love  it  !*' 

"  What  Miss  Avondel,  and  what  avi- 
ary, and  what  green-house,  and  what 
deUghtful  parsonage,  can  you  possibly 
mean?"  demanded  Ann  impatiently. 
"  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  connected 
detail  from  either  of  you  on  any  subject ; 
you  embellish  the  most  trifling  fact  with 
so  many  exclamations,  and  breaks,  and 
elHpses,  that  it  is  impossible  to  compre- 
hend it." 

"  Oh,  but  this  is  not  trifling,  Ann  ;  it 
is  any  thing  but  trifling ;  you  will  not 
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&ink  it  so,  when  you  know  all.  Where 
diall  we  begin,  Mary  ?  At  the  storm  ? 
Had  we  not  better  begin  at  the  storm  ?^' 

^  As  you  please ;  I  long  to  know  Miss 
Avondel." 

«^  Once  again,  who  is  Miss  Avondel  ? 
To  what  do  these  questions  and  inap- 
propriate  replies  tend  ?**  said  Ann.  "  I 
wish  you  would  take  the  trouble  to  rer 
member,  that  nothing  is  so  uncharacter- 
istic of  a  gentlewoman  as  this  sort  of 
incoherence.  Will  one  of  you  have  the 
goodness  to  enter  into  something  like  a 
connected  relation  of  what  you  have 
seen,  and  how  your  morning  has  been 
spent  ?  Where  were  you  sheltered  during 
the  shower?  I  was  certain  your  walks 
would  some  time  lead  you  into  un- 
pleasant dilemmas." 

«*  Oh  but,'*  replied  Grace,  **  this  was 
not  unpleasant,  it  was  any  thing  but 
unpleasant!  it  was  the  most  delightful 
event  that  could  possibly  have  happened. 
It  has  saved  you  all  the  j^^  and.  tbdF' 
annoyance  of  a  formal  introduet^ory  visit 
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at  Seafield  Paraoixagew  Yes,  AoQ*  ft.;i$|^ 
indeed  true:  weweDe  at  DoctocBaJlitdOBf^i 
ali  the  lime  liie  shower  l^ted !'' 

*^  At  Doctor  Ballado&'s !"  exdaimed 
Ann,  with  a  tone  and  expres^juHir  4fih 
notklg  that  the  9ur{H:ise  was  not  quite 
agreeable;  '^how  could  you  possibly  faff 
guiity  of  an  impropriety,  a  total  ^dsge^ 
gud  of  etiqiiette^  hki^  th^?  ]jt  W06ii|4 
bate  been  better  that  you  had:  weatherecl 
tbe  etorm  than  have  done  thus  I" 

<^0h  no;  indeed,  you  will  not  think  sq 
whenyou  know  all*    It  was  ^ fine,when 
we  set  out !    The  suu;  shone  very  brightn , 
ly^  and  there  was  the  finest  aaire  sky— -a 
few  white  wayingf  clpuds,  but  no  louring 
QOJ0S-— so  we  went  round  the  park  mea^ 
dows  to  Horthill.    There  was  nothing  to 
be  seen  there,  nothing  in  the  world  but  a 
fevifidmUs,   and  the  usual  qviantity  of 
^y»  vulgar  men  and  women.     At  corpse 
of  latioers  went  through  this  morning, 
but  .they  had  not  left  a  vestige  of  their 
tv^ct,    exoept,   indeed,  «the  dvdl^  <luiap« 
pmjtted,  and.  listless  looks  of  a  few/jp»r- 


vmues  igiirls.  Well,  we  went  to  Miss 
MooBe^s  about  ydur  crape  gown,  jand 
she  sskjA  it  is  impossible,  by  any  cmkH* 
triiiNUMte^  to  get  the  boddice  oul%if  it»  ao^ 
she  has  been  obliged  to  buy  new/' 

^^^he  ibost  extavagant  woman,  upon 
wrthr'  certainly  r-  said  Ann^  with 
eoq^bMis. -t^  *^  Well,  so  you  left  Mm 
Mopm's^  and  then  — —  ?'* 

^*  Why*  and  then  we  went  down  ihe 
market-place,  aad  met  ja  tall  wooian  in 
hb^  whom  we  took  at  first  for  you ; 
but  when  we  came  near  her,  we  sat¥  she 
W4is  ^uite  pMseCy  had  black  hair  and  grey 
eyes,  and  ched^s  boastiog  a  happy  mix- 
ture of  red  and  white  certakdy,  fin:  they 
were  covtered  with  erysipelas ;  in  short  it 
was  that  draper's  sister  who  trimmed 
your  pocket-handkerchiefs  with  lace, 
Ann/' 

"  Really !  and  you  took  her  for  me  ? 
Upon  my  honour,  you  are  good  ^t  de- 
tectmg  likenesses  I^  said  Miss  Ann  Fitz- 
elm,  with  visible  pique. 

'*0h,  but  she  was  tall^  and  had  a  veil; 
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and  at  such  a  distance  our  mistake  waif 
quite  excusable.     Indeed,    I  must   do 
Mary  the  justice  to  say,  she  declared  at 
first  that  the  woman  had  the  look  of  a 
nobody,. and  could  not  possibly  be  her 
cousin  Ann.      Well,  we  gave  her  almost 
the  Bath  stare,  and  passed  on.    There 
was  nothing  more  to  be  seen,    except 
that  they   are  painting  the  race-stand^ 
which  we  saw    en  passant.      Then  we 
went  through  Seafield^  and  the  pleasant- 
ness of  the  morning  was  quite  passed* 
The  clouds  hung  and  became  very  black* 
We  walked  more  quickly,  but  we  calcu- 
lated that  we,  should  reach  Fitzelm  before 
the  rain  commenced.     We  had  passed 
the  elm  walk,  when  large  drops  began  to 
fall — see,  my  spencer  has  the  marks  of 
them  even  now.      By  the  time  we  came 
in  view  of  the  Parsonage,  it  was  a  per* 
feet  storm,  and  we  were  quite  unshel- 
tered, just  at  the  edge  of  Seafield  Com- 
mon, Ann.    I  must  confess  that  I  cast  a 
very  wishing  eye  at  the  Parsonage.     I 
looked  at   the   windows,    at  the  bow- 
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\irindow  stretching  into  the  lawn  espe- 
cially. There  were  a  gentleman  and  a 
lady  standing  in  it  They  saw  us— I 
knew  they  did  by  their  speaking  to  each 
other,  and  then  looking  at  us.  The 
gentleman  got  out  of  the  window  and 
walked  very  fast  down  the  lawn,  a  ser- 
vant after  him  with  umbrellas.  *  Sup- 
pose this  should  be  Doctor  Balladon!* 
sidd  I  to  Mary,  with  some  little  emotion 
I  must  confess,  whilst  she  was  as  calm 
and  collected  as  even  yourself,  Ann, 
could  possibly  have  been  at  such  a  mo- 
ment. We  walked  on  very  fast,  continu- 
ally approaching  our  gentleman ;  at  last 
we  met.  He  said  something  to  us  ex- 
tremely civil,  so  polite  indeed,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  refuse  entering  the 
Parsonage,  stimulated  too  as  we  were  by 
some  little  curiosity,  and  by  the  ad- 
ditional interest  with  which  we  should 
-always  recur  to  the  commencement  of 
our  intimacy  with  the  Doctor's  family,  if 
it  took  place  in  this  romantic  sort  of  way« 
In  effect  we  went  in  to  the  very  par- 
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lour  with  the  bow-window  from  whicdb 
Doctor  Balladon  had  descried  us^  and 
where  we  saw  him  standing.  Weil,  the 
Doctor  introduced  us  to  Mrs.  Balladon  f 
who  indeed,  Ann,  appears  as  much  a  gen- 
tlewoman as  it  is  possible  that  any  person 
on  earth  can  be.  I  do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  become  intimate  with  aoy 
acquaintance  so  soon  as  with  Mrs.  Ballm* 
don.  We  were  quite  at  home  immedi- 
ately." 

Ann  $hook  her  head,  whidi  Grace 
noticed  only  by  a  smile  at  Mary,  and 
proceeded — 

*^  It  cleared  up^  and  the  Doctor  would 
not  let  us  come  away.  He  said,  that  the 
proof  he  required  of  our  valuing  an 
acquaintance  made  at  so  favourable  a 
moment,  was  tibat  we  should  continue 
from  choice  a  visit  begun  by  necessity. 
We  could  not  persist  in  going  after  that, 
Ann.  Then  Mrs.  Salladon  proposed 
that  we  should  view  what  was  ^orth 
.viewing  in  the  rectory.  There  are  some 
very  pretty  apartments  which  commimi- 
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Ciijfe'by  fi)ldln^-^0Qr8,  tod  will  occaaoki^ 
al^  HMdce  cn^  larg^  dne«  We  went  into 
a  littie  cMdervatory,  emdbreili^d  with 
tiffe  vmy  finest  plants  I  ever  saw.  There 
Wtm^  isiMie  of  which  I  did  not  -even  know 
ibef  names.  The  ftowera  of  liiem  were 
beautify^  aDfd  the  perfume  delicious^  fafut 
not  overpowering.  I  asked  Mrs.  BaUa- 
^^m  of  what  soil  they  were  natives. 
Some  were  from  the  Ionian  Isiands, 
some  from  Athens^  some  from  Itafy^ 
brought  by  Miss  AVondeL  ** 

*<  Oh  that  d^erming  Miss  AvondelP^ 
^d  Mary. 

You  saw  her  then?**  inquired  Ann. 

No/*  resumed  Grac^  ^*  but  Maiy  is 
in  love  with  her  on  report.  We  piassed 
through  the  conservatory  into  a  very  m^ 
gular  apartment.  There  was  one  large 
window  in  it,  closely  intersected  with 
strong  iron  bars,  which  I  should  think  it 
impossible  for  any  man  to  remove  witii- 
^Mit  artificial  means,  and .  indeed  very 
powerful  means.  A  grand  piano»forte 
stood  on  one  side,  a  harp  near  it^  and  the 
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other  was  Completely  covered  with  books^ 
Mrs.  Balladon  said  that  this  roiom  W$9 
to  be  appropriated  exclusively  to  he? 
relation/.  Miss  Avondel,  who  was  deeply 
engaged  in  those  pursuits  to  which  retire^ 
ment  was  absolutely  essential ;  in  shorty 
that  by  habit  and  inclination^  she  was  a 
perfect  recluse." 

-  *^  Did  you  inquire  the  age  of  this  Mias 
Avondel?*'  -demanded  Ann,  who  had 
hitherto  listened  with  a  meditative  air. 

*^  We  did  not  exactly  inquire;  but  from 
what  we  heard  of  her  acquirements  and 
character,  I  should  think  she  can  scarce^ 
ly  be  less  than  thirty.  Is  not  thi& 
yom* opinion,  Mary?'* 

-  "Oh  no,  no ;  I  am  sure,  that  is  to 
say,  I  have  not  the  least  idea  of  her  being 
more  than  three  or  four  and  twenty  j  cejc- 
tainly  not  older  than  that.** 

"  Really  a  very  material  difference  of 
opinion,  and  rather  singular,  considering 
that  both  were  formed  on  precisely  the 
same  data,  *'  said  Ann, 

*M  think,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
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occurrences  of  every  day,  that  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  diametri- 
cally opposite,  '*  said  Mary. 

"No  matter,  no  matter,"  resumed 
Grace  with  quickness,  endeavouring  to 
avert  the  storm  that  impended  in  Ann's 
quick  eye;  **she  is  something  extra- 
ordinary, whether  she  be  young  or  in 
middle  life.'' 

."  Is  she  handsome  ?  Of  course,  you 
asc^tained  that  essential  point,"  said 
Ann. 

"  Yes— no-^that  is,  I  did  not  under- 
stand ;  did  you,  Mary  ?'* 

"  Not  at  all ;  I  have  not  even  thought 
of  her  beauty.  She  lia»  strongly  im- 
pressed my  mind  as  a  singular  individual ; 
have  I  only  that  abstract  idea  of  her." 
*  "  It  is  my  decided  opinion,  that  this 
person,  whose  singularity  is  so  obvious,  is 
subject  to  fits  of  insanity;  she  is  a 
maniac,"  said  Ann. ' 

Mary  and  Grace  were  aghast. 

"  If  this  be  not  the  case,"  continued 
Ann,  ^*  what  on  earth  can  be  the  reason 
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that  an  apartment  entirely  appr<^riated 
to  Sl  ladj  of  an  age,  according  to  b^hf  of 
you,  to  take  care  of  herself,  should  be 
memeA  by  iron  bars,  as  you  have  de- 
scribed this  to  be  ?  what  but  derange- 
ment ?  People  in  this  unforttinate  state 
often  retain  those  talents  in  which  thef 
excelled  vrhilst  their  mind  wa&  sounds 
music  particularly.  Why  should  you 
ifflmediateiy  have  detected  that  there 
wasB,  singularity  about  her,  if  Mrs.  Bld- 
ladon's  manner  had  not  led  you  to  sup- 
pose it?  And  what  singularity  cotdd 
occasion  these  precautions,  but  the  un- 
happy one  of  insanity  ?  I  am  quite  clear, 
that  this  unfortunate  Miss  Avondel  la- 
bours under  mental  derangement,  but  not 
in  so  violent  a  degree  as  to  render  more 
rigorous  confinement  necessary." 

Mary  was  silent,  apparently  lost  in  one 
of  those  absences  of  mind  not  unusuaLto 
her.     Grace  proceeded, — 

"Well,  when  we  had  seen  the  apart-^ 
ment  of  this  poor,  mad  Miss  Avondel, 
we  returned  to  the  situng^room.    The 
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Dttcfor  received  us,  and  presented  td  m 
the  very  gentleman  who  accompanied 
us  to  Fitzelm,  the  Honourable  Grove 
Asfaton,  his  pupil." 

"The  Honourable  Grove  AshtanP* 
repeated  Ann  with  a  very  attentive  air# 
^^.  Did  you  not  immediately  endeavour  to 
discover  who  was  his  father  ?  /  shoiM 
have  done. " 

"  Dear  An*,  how  could  we  ?    We  are 
not  so  clever  at  that  sort  of  thing  m 
you.    We  could  not  have  said,  *Pray, 
sir,  whose  son  are  you?*      It  was  sufi 
ficient  that  he  was  a  gentleman,  «nd 
well  introduced.     But  we  can  tell  you, 
that  without  being  strictly  handsome,  he^ 
has  one  of  the  most  pleasing  faces  in  the 
world ;  that  he  is  perfectly  well  made, 
has  very  fine  hands,  and  his  manners  so 
far  appear  good.     He  showed  us  the  very 
best  possible  points  of  view  in  which 
landscapes  might  be  sketched  from  the 
Parsonage  grounds^     We  have  agreed  to 
sketch  together  when  the  weather   is 
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l^ast;.  somewhat  superior  in  present  tMik 
to  Mr.  Rashleigh^  and  his  fature  nmk 
might  be  so  too,  even  if  Mr.  Ra^fa- 
kfgfa  should  succeed  in  pFoetiring  thi^ 
revival  of  that  peerage  in  his  family, 
which  hafd  been  almost  promised  U^ 
him. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

'*  With  skill  she  vibrates  her  eternal  tongue^ 
Tor  erer  most  divinely  in  the  wrong.'* 

Youiro. 

Miss  Ann  Fitzrfm*  was  obliged  to  con- 
tent herself  with  forming  ingenious  con- 
jectures concerning  Miss  Avondel,  for, 
in  spite  of  all  her  cleverness  and  her  per- 
fection in  the  art  of  petty  mancet^vering^ 
she  could  not  obtain  from  Mrs.  Balladon 
any  information  beyond  that  which  was 
already  no  secret  to  the  Ktzelm  family. 
Miss  Avondel  was  expected  at  the  Par- 
sonage immediately.  Ann's  failure  cer- 
tainly did  not  result  from  want  of  effort. 
She  ventured  every  species  of  attack,  ex- 
cept ouverte.  If  Miss  Ann  Fitzelm  had 
been  the  commander  of  a  mUitary  assauHv 
she  would  have  conducted  a.  siege,  by 
mining  rather  than  by  opeu  attacks^  Her 
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escalades  would  always  have  been  shieldedi 
by  darkness.  She  would  have  pursued 
the  mode  of  Fabius  rather  than  that  of 
Scipio.  Ann  did  not,  however,  impute 
her  defeat  to  want  of  skill,  but  to  the  un- 
accountably  reserved  and  impenetrable 
disposition  of  Mrs.  Balladon.  Ann  was 
ready  to  become  a  convert  to  the  creed 
of  natural  sympathies  and  antipathies. 
There  existed  between  her  and  Mrs.  Bal- 
ladon a  principle  of  repulsion,  which  made 
them  perpetually  recoil  from  each  other; 
There  was,  however,"  a  less  remote  cause 
for  the  distance  between  them,  if  Ann 
had  chosen  to  assign  it*  It  was  the  marked 
contrast  between  the  mistress  of  the  Par- 
sonage and  the  ladies  of  the  Park  that 
annoyed  Miss  Ann  Fitzelm  exceedingly. 
There  was  a  quiet  simplicity  in  the  life 
and  manner  of  Mrs.  Balladon,.  which  con- 
veyed reproof  only  by  the  good  effects  it 
produced.  There  was  scarcely  a  cottage 
in  Seafield  which  she  had  not  visited,  and 
which  had  not  been  benefited  by  her  in 
some  shape.     She  was  precisely  what  the 
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wife  of  a  clergyman  ought  to  be,  a  cha-^ 
racter  which  had  never  before  fallen  under 
the  observation  of  Miss  Ann  Fitzelm. 
Mrs.  Balladon's  obvious  partiality  to 
Maiy,  was  another  and  a  very  principal 
cause  of  Ann's  suspecting  her  of  a  defi- 
caency  of  understanding,  or  at  least  of 
that  characteristic  of  it  which  we  deno- 
minate penetration.  Mary,  who  by  the 
skill  of  Ann,  was  always  thrown  oh  the 
back  ground  at  the  Park,  was  placed  in 
a  very  conspicuous  position  at  Seafield. 
She  was  decidedly  the  favourite,  and  as 
far  as  difference  of  age  permitted  it,  the 
friend  of  Mrs.  Balladon.  The  walks  of 
herself  and  of  Grace  were  now  invariably 
taken  in  the  direction  of  the  Parsonage. 
Sometimes,  not  unfrequently,  that  wias 
the  Umit  of  them.  Of  course,  they  gene- 
rally met  Mr.  Ashton ;  often  he  was  their 
escort  back  to  the  Park.  Ann  discovered, 
or  affected  to  discover,  that  his  residence 
at  Doctor  Balladon's,  rendered  the  jfre- 
quent  visits  of  two  females  so  young  as 
Mary  and  Grace  improper.   If  there  had 
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been  a  Miss  Bidiadon^  indeed,  tbe^ 
she  argued)  would  have  be^n  diifergfife  L 
was  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  sociiety 
girls  like  them  could  be  interestii^ 
acceptable  to  Mrs^  Balladon*    Even* 
Miss  Avondel  were  at  SealSeld,  the  im] 
priety  would  be  removed,    or  at 
would  not  be  so  glaring^  Miss  Ami 
elm's  ideas,  once  brought  back  to  th£; 
point,  rested  there.    She  endeavoured 
inspire  Jane  with  some  portion  of  her  Httt  -^ 
riosity.    She  spoke  to  her  continually  o: 
Miss  Avondel^  of  the  apartment  apprc^ 
priated  to  her  at  the  Parsonage^  of 
guarded  window,  the  Grecian  and  Italiair^ 
plants,  the  musical  instruments,  and  tfa< 
philosophical  works  with  which  the  little 
library  selected  for  her  use   abounded. 
Jane  was  precisely  the   person    yirhovtm^ 
Ann  preferred  to  every  other,  when  she^^ 
designed  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  difiime^ 
m  her  observations*     Of  her  silent  and^ 
patient  attention  she  was  always  assured^ 
and  she  calculated  with  certainty  on  her" 
unqualified  assent  to  whatever  positioiL 
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^Ae  might  advance.  An  auditor  of  this 
sort  would  not  be  acceptable  to  people  in 
general ;  they  would  have  left  her  society 
in^  the  conviction  that  the  next  person 
irha  should  accost  her,  even  admitting 
Hat  he  advanced  positions  diametrically 
(q>posite,  would  be  equally  certain  of  her 
^quiescence*  That  disposition  which 
made.  Ann  prefer  her  sister  Jane  to  any 
other  person,  would  have  operated,  if  she 
had  possessed  the  power  of  peopling  a 
world  with  beings  of  her  own  creation^  to 
'produce  all  her  creatures  frdMtn  the  ^^une 
crucible.  She  would  have  given  them 
the  ability  of  recognising  and  admiring 
her  superiority,  without  the  ambition^  of 
emulating  it.  There  would  have  been 
neither  genius,  nor  beauty,  nor  deformity, 
•^neither  virtue,  nor  vice, — a  vapid,  po- 
lite, Jainiant  race,  Ann's  devoted  slaves^ 
«nd  obsequious  adorers. 

Ann's  attention  was  not,  however,  com- 
pletely occupied  by  Miss  Avondel.  She 
had,  at  this  period^  many  subjects  of  con« 
tempkitiony  all  worthy  of  acute  observa- 
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tibn,  some  of  them  agreeable,  some  su^ 
ciently  vexatious. 

The  honourable  Grove  Ashton  ap- 
peared to  her  a  connexion  the  most  desi- 
rable in  nature  for  herself.  She  could 
not  imagine  a  man  in  whom  every  advan- 
tage that  was  essential  to  the  partner  of 
her  future  life  was  combined,  as  in  him* 
He  was  not  quite  one  and  twenty,  and, 
as  Grace  had  described  him  after  her  first 
interview,  he  possessed  a  person  which, 
without  being  handsome,  was  the  most 
agreeable  in  the  world.  His  understand-' 
ing,  without  having  attained  that  exqui- 
site height  which  is  essential  to  those  who 
aspire  to  distinction  by  means  of  intel- 
lectual endowments,  was  perfectly  respect- 
able. He  had  the  manners  of  a  gentle- 
man, and  the  education  of  one.  He  was 
heir  apparent  to  an  ancient  viscountcy, 
to  which  was  annexed  a  revenue  almost 
splendid.  He  had  two  very  fine  seats, 
situated  at  either  ei^tremity  of  England, 
in  two  of  the  very  finest  counties,  Devon- 
shire and  Cumberland,  so  that  he  might 
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eiijoy  the  beauties  of  both  when  inclinsu 
tion  or  caprice  prompted  him.  The. 
jointure  of  the  Viscountess  was  indefeasi- 
ble,, on  the  estate,  and  ample,  even  to  the 
eye  of  avarice.  Mr.  Ashton's  temper 
was  very  good,  yielding  and  pliant,  with- 
out degenerating  into  softness.  Ann  did 
not  desire  to  be  the  wife  of  a  man  of  a 
character  exceedingly  marked.  The  im- 
pression she  retained  of  her  brother.  Sir 
Adelmar,  was .  not  favourable  to  persons 
of  this  class,  and  she  did  not  even  affect 
to  comprehend  Captain  Fitzelm.  He 
did  i^ot  draw  largely  on  her  time  either 
by  letters  or  otherwise.  He  was  always 
laconic,  often  abrupt.  The  report  of  his 
engagement  to  some  Lady  of  high  rank 
was  still  afloat  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Park ;  and  Ann,  notwithstanding  her 
address,  was  unable  to  understand  from 
Captain  Fitzelm  whether  it  were  true  or 
otherwise.  He  baffled  her  curiosity  with- 
out satisfying  it,  and  evaded  her  enquiries 
without  answering  them.  Her  brother 
William  was  Ann's  criterion  of  manly 
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perfection,  perhaps,  because  he  hod,^ 
hitherto,  proved  more  manag^ble  than 
any  eif  the  actiye  subjects  of  her  mafioeu^ 
vres ;  Grace  V9^  merely  passwey  a  me^ 
ehkie  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  every 
body,  whose  spriDgs  were  very  percep- 
tible^ and  of  the  mostordinary  nature.  Ana 
had  traced  a  marked  resemblam^  h^* 
tweea  the  characters  of  Mr.  Grove  Ari^^ 
ton  and  Mr.  William  Fitzelm.  This  was 
veiy  favourable  to  the  former,  and  he 
had  reason  to  congratulate  himself  on  it, 
if  he  had  indeed  imbibed  an  attachment 
for  the  Lady  who  so  estimated  him. 
Sometimes  Ann  bdkved  that  success  had 
CEOfwned  her  hopes  in  this  point.  Mr. 
Ashtoa's  attentions  to  her  whenever  they 
met,,  whether  at  the  Park  or  the  Pars<m<» 
age,  were  even  assiduous,  but  always 
too  gentlemanly  to  be  officious.  Never- 
theless,^ there  were  moments  when  she 
perceived  a  distinction  between  the  at^ 
tentions  he  offered  to  herself  and  those  he 
paid  to  Grrace,  which  seemed  to  indicate 
that    politeness  compelled  the  former. 
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wliilst  inelination  produced  the  :Iafctei^> 
This  was  noit  gratifyuig.  Unwilling  to 
aMxibutel^s  instance  of  bathos  of  tastGi» 
cj^er  to.a  deficiency  in  Mr.  A^ton,  or 
totinferioritj  of  attraction  in  harself,  she- 
asoribed  it  to  the  freqiieflcy  of  his  inteiv 
news,  with  Graces  This  was  a  solutami 
msy  satis&ctory  to  her  pride,  but  it  did 
not  tend  to  render  her  more  amicably 
disposed  to  Mrs.  Balladon.  She  repca- 
bated  the  afiectation  of  her  actingvtiie 
pranencse  to  two  girls  like  Graise  and 
Mary.  She  was  convinced  tibat  there 
must  be  some  motive  for  it,  although  dbie 
*^heaven  help  het  ignorance !"  were  un- 
able to  de  velope  it;  That  Grace  had  not 
mafiCBuvred  herself  into  Ashton's  favjQiur, 
Ann:  was  perfectly  convinced.  She  would 
as  soon  have  expected  to  see  a  Quaker 
generalisBimo  of  the  British  army,  as  to 
detect  the  shadow  of  design  in  Grsure^ 
Ann  was  not  a  believer  in  the .  creed  of 
voluntary  affection.  She  contended,  that 
love  must  always  be  excited  by  effort; 
she  could '  not  conceive  that  it  was  the 
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spontaneous  tribute  paid  to  excellenoe^ 
either  real-  or  imaginary.    No  sophistry 
less  clever  than  Ann's  could  have  solved 
the  various  problems  of  real  life  by  tracing 
them  to  such  an .  axiom.    It  is  true  the 
absurdity  of  the  positions  she  was  some- 
times  led  into,  startled  even  herself  j .  but 
by  her  skill  in  this  sort  of  tactics,  she  con- 
trived, either  by  reiterated  assertion  or 
skilful  retreat,  to  regain  her  vantage** 
ground.     By  this  mode  of  reasoning,  she 
demonstrated  very  satisfactorily  to  her^ 
self,  that  if  Ashton  were  partial  to  Grace, 
it  must  be  the  result  of  successful  address  j 
and  as  Grace  herself  was  by  much  too  in- 
discreet to  possess  it  effectually,  another 
person  must  have  employed  it  for  her, 
and  what  other  person  could  have  done 
so,  than  Mrs.  Balladon  ? 
(  But  tliis  was  not  the  sum  of  Mrs.  Bal- 
ladon's  iniquities.     It  was  with  doubt, 
and  debating,  and  hesitation,  and  pain, 
and  aft^r  long  deliberation,  that  Ann 
feared  Mr.  William  Fitzelm's  attentions 
to  Mary  Bodell  proceeded  from  a  deeper 
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sentiment  than  that  which  results  from 
mere  affinity.  That  this  passion  had 
takeirroot  in  his  breast,  Ann  could  attri- 
bute to  an  art  scarcely  less  than  magical; 
He  was  now  the  daily  companion  of 
Mary's  walks.  If  she  sketched  views 
from  the  neighbouring  scenery,  he  always 
attended  to  arrange  her  camp  chair — if 
her  pencil  wanted  cutting,  he  always  did 
it  for  her,  shaping  the  point  with  scrupu- 
lous  exactness.  He  always  stood  by  her 
chair  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  her  music-' 
book  for  her ;  and  if  she  complained  of 
fatigue  or  slight  indisposition,  he  appealed 
to  the  whole  family  to  prescribe  for  her 
relief.  Mrs.  Balladon  mtcst  perceive  these 
dangerous  symptoms.  Ann  was  decidedly 
of  opinion,  that  it  was  impossible  for  any 
person  possessing  the  full  complement  of 
their  senses,  to  be  blind  to  them.  Instead 
of  encoura^ng  William  to  call  there  for 
Mary,  she  ought  to  represent  to  hinr 
the  stigma  of  imprudence  he  would  incur, 
if  he  harboured  a  serious  intention  of 
proposing  to  Mary,  —  a  complete  child  I 

VOJL.  I.  I 
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A^.  the  neighbour:,,  and  the  frieod.of  U4j. 
Fit^eliD,  it  was  hei"  duty  to^rqmonstria^ 
with  William  on  hig  folly,  and  with.  M^gj 
on  her  ingratitude  in  endeavouring  tQi^ 
Vi^igle  the  son  of  Jier.  guardiau  ipto.  4 
qfiatch  so  highly  unsuitable  to .  hixor^^ffiv 
destructive  to  all  t^e  hopes  his  fanuly,  lu^ 
entertained  for  him.  In  the.  warmth.  q€ 
her  indignation,  Apn  d^clajred  her  inteiif^ 
tAQA  of  speaking  to  Mrs*  B^ladon  on.  tfae^ 
nulrject  This  drew  from  Jane,  to  whomi 
the  tirq(ie  was,  as  usual, ,  addre^Sjed,  at 
(something  in  the  shi4)e  of  reprehension^ 

Ann  was^overwhelmed  with  astonishnxe^U 
[Qalaam  himself  was  not  more  surprised, 
at  the  reproof  his  warmth  drew  fromtW. 
animal  which  carried  him.  Whether  Aqj|. 
tnelieved  that  this  modern  miracle  were, 
tUe :  re3ult  of  supernatural  agency,  may  be 
doubted ;  it  produioedi  however,  the  in^ 
tpRded  effect.  Her  design  of  cpmmuni* 
Citing  her  sentiments  to  Mrs.  BalUdoQ 
was. never  afterwards  resumed. 

These  various  ideas>  though  of  difierr 
enX  weight,  by  keeping  always  th©  same 

4^ 
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litdigilt^  baibiK^ed' each  other  iti  he/  mind 
bj^tbi^r  equal  pressure^  and  their  efifect 
iHight  b«  iUuirtmtiad^  by  the  hydrostatical' 
pttnidox. 

Bht  Ann,  m  the  midst  of  vexations,  had 
st^  Mbject  06  pleasurable    anticipation^ 
uttidi:  cdunterbalanced  them. 
-  A  letter  from  Mr.  Rashleigh  wbs  rd- 
eeived  by  J»ne,  sigilifying:  that  in  ther 
course  of  w  very  few  weeks  he  should 
eof oy  the  felicity  of  receiving  from  her 
a  welcome  to  Fitzelm  Park.     Ann  was 
delighted  by  the  prospect  of  her  sister's: 
qpeedy  marriage.     She  considered  it  a 
tsmt  of  earnest  of  her  own.     She  was  con- 
tinually  endeavouring  to  inspire  Jane, 
with  u  portion  of  her  own  animated  joy ;; 
but  the  spark  of  feeling  which  she  had^ 
been  betrayed  into  displaying  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Mrs.  Balladon^  was  quite  sufficient! 
to  ascertain  her  claim  to  be  considered  ot= 
the  same  nature  as  those  who  continually 
perform  "  the  functions,  reasons,  andisei^ 
timents  of  life/'  and  was  not  again  to  be 
elicited. 
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And  in  the  midst  of  Ann's  pleasurable 
agitation  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Ra^leigh^i 
a  new  source  of  felicitous  bustle  was 
opened  to  her.     It  was  not  that  Miss 
Avondel  was  expected  to  arrive  at  Sea- 
field  immediately ;  it  was  something  bet-* 
ter,  she  was  actually  there,  she.  came.  1cm 
the  preceding  night,  and  Mrs.  Balladon's 
maid  had  conveyed  the  information,  to.. 
Lady  Fitzelm's.     Whilst  Ann  was  de-> 
bating  on  the  propriety  of  their  calling 
at  the   Parsonage  immediately, — whilst; 
she  was  indulging  in  the  delectable  en^ ; 
ployment  of  weighiDg  the  objections  and 
the  fitness  of  the  measure,  a  note  from 
Mrs.  Balladon  arrived,  inviting  the  Fitz-. 
elm  family  to  dinner  at  Seafield  on  the 
following  day,  and  apologising  so  well  for 
the  shortness  of  the  notice,  on  account  o£ 
her  desire  of  introducing  Miss  Avondel 
to  them  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
that  Ann  decided  it  ought  to  be    ad- 
apted. 
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Her  grace  of  motion  and  of  look,  the  smootb 
*And  swimming  majesty  of  step  and  tread, 
The  symmetry  of  form  and  feature,  set 
The  soul  afloat,  even  lilds  delicious  airs 
Of  flute  or  harp  ;  as  though  she  trod  from  earth,, 
And  round  her  wore*  an  emanatitig  cloud 
Of  hamionyy  the  lady  mov'd.     Too  proud 
For  less  than  absolute  command— 

The  soul  within  seemM  feasting  on  high  though  fSy 
That  to  the  outward  form  and  feature  gave 
A  loveliness  of  scorn — scorn  that  to  feel 
Was  bliss^  was  sweet  indulgence. 

Milman's  Samorv 

**Wei*l>  now/'  said  Ann  Fitzelm,  "I* 
hope  we  shall  see  this  Miss  Avondel  at 
last.  I  find  it  very  disagreeable  to  hear 
that  Mrs.  Balladon  continually  talking  of 
her,  when  one  can  neither  agree  with  her 
nor  dissent  from  her.  We  are  quite  certaia 
that  she  employs  exaggeration  in  her  pic- 
tures, Jane,  and  yet  there  is  always  a 
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something  lurking  behind,  not  to  be  re- 
vealed by  herself,  nor  discovered  by 
others,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  after 
all  she  has  said  of  Miss  Avondel,  the  ex- 
tent of  information  she  has  communicated 
to  others,  is,  that  ^  all  they  know  is,  that 
nothing  can  be  known/  It  is  so  ill-bre4 
to  make  a  person  the  subject  of  converas^ 
tion  with  whom  one  is  not,  at  present,  in 
the  least  acquainted^  but  with  whom  » 
very  great  intimacy  i&  intended  .1  Do  you 
not  think  so,  Jane  ?** 

**  Yes,**  replied  Jane,  with  her  u&ual  iiv 
dolent  calmness,  which  never  overleaped 
the  boundary  tjiat  separates  mpnofrom^ 
pofy-syVkbleSf  when  there  was  a  possibility 
of  keeping  within  it. 

"To  confess  the  truth,**  continued 
Ann,  ^*  I  have  been  picturing  her  to  my- 
self all  this  morning-r-in  short  that  has 
been  my  employment  during  many  mom- 
tegs  and  evenings  also.  I  dare  say  ikha 
Miss  Avondel  is  not  so  tall  as  we  are  ;  I 
could  not  fancy  her,  by  any  means^  so 
talKf* 
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^  I  flare  say  she  is  not'* 

*^.  Thfe  Fitzelm  faanily  were  always  re- 
diaKk^le  for  fine  'size,  you  know,  Jane; 
p&j^a  smd  mamma  have  continually  re« 
mtticed  It  Poor  plipa!*^I  cannot  ima- 
gine Miss  Avondel  anything  approaching 
to<0ar  height.  I  have  the  idea  of  a  little 
figure-^ppetty,  yes,  certainly  rather  a 
pretty  little  :figure ;  just  sufficiently  ele- 
gant to  <be  a  very  proper  companioiT  and 
fiiend  for  Doctor  Balladon's  Lady^  but 
1^  more,  nothing  Hfrotfo.  I  wonder  if  she 
be  fight  or  dark-;  I  aim  hesitating  which 
to  think  her.  There  are  so  many  varioKfi 
shades  of  comple!xi<m4  A  fine  throat  is 
to  file  a^Vise  qua  nan  iti  beauty,  as'WUtiam 
would  say.  Bj^  the  bye,  I  dare  say  Misil 
AvtfhSi^  is  compering,  ktiA  antifCipatiini^ 
and  calculating  on  the  impression  to  b^ 
produced  on  William.  PoorwomM^.  &he 
affi  be  «adly  disappointed  I  iSke  has  no 
idefli,  I  date  say,  thM  hi^  tiead  is  always 
hi  his  book-bag!  AM  yet  sttch  i^  SMM 
cM«siinl|f  the  4(^S(e>>^do  you  isot  think  j| 
ifi^i«ier 
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"Yes,"  was  Jane's  tranquil  reply,  and 
Ann  had  never  been  better  pleased  by  it. 
It  was  by  this  consideration  she  endea* 
voured  to  dispel  the  disagreeable  conyic* 
tion  of  William's  attachment  to  Mary 
Bodell ;  and  although  she  knew  that 
Jai>ne's  assent  to  any  position  she  might 
advance,  might  be  calculated  on  with  as 
much  certainty  aa  t'he  shadow  following 
the  finger  of  the  dial,  or  any  other  inva^ 
tiable  thing,  it  seemed  at  this  moment  to 
be  particularly  emphatic,  and  to  bear 
more  weight  with  it  than  had  ever  before 
been  the  case^ 

"  Perhaps,''  res^uned  Ann,  "  she  mis- 
takes him  for  our  younger  brother.  Cap- 
tain Fitzelm.  I  wish  he  were  at  the 
Park — he  would  be  so  pleasant  an  addi- 
tion I'* 

"  He  would." 

"  If  I  recollect,  Jane,  you  always  con- 
sidered him  rather  too  full  of  whim,  and 
anecdote,  and  eccentricity.  For  myself,  I 
must  confess,  that  /  cannot  comprehend 
him }  there  is  a  lurking  some  thin  g  about  him 
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^hich  continually  eludes  my  grasp— I 
cannot  ascertain  it.  I  dare  say  he  would 
consider  Miss  Avondel  a  very  great  ad>- 
dition  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Fitzelm 
Park,  even  admitting  she  is  but  just  as 
pretty  as  I  have  an  idea  of  her  being.  I 
have  a  great  curiosity  about  her  eyes,  and 
faer  hair.  2  wonder  if  she  haS'  fine  teeth : 
that  is  quite  a  family  possesion  o£  the 
Fitzelins,  a  sort  of  hereditary  tenure,  a 
common  right,  an  heir-loom.  Who  ever 
saw  finer  teeth  than  William's  and  Cap- 
tain Fitzelm's?  Your  own,  Jane,^  you 
know,  are  always  admired.  1  wish  you 
would  but  laugh  rather  oftener,  Jane  !*' 

"  It  is  so  very  tiresome !" 

"  But  with  such  teeth  as  yours !  decid- 
edly of  the  very  first  order !  I  am  sure 
Miss  AvondePs,  be  they  what  they  may, 
cannot  equal  them.  I  am  not  decided 
whether  I  incline  to  think  that  Miss 
Avondel  has  light  hair  or  dark.  If  she 
be  fair,  probably  light.  It  is  so  seldom 
one  sees  a  fair  woman  with  hair  sufficiently 
dark  to  give  brilliancy  to  her  complexion  I 

I  S 
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I  have  heard  m%mm<»  si^j,  and  mwy  o&mf 
people,  that  it  ia  a  charact^ristix?  almo^ 
peculiar  to  the  Fitzdmfamilyf  the  &male9^ 
of  it»  I  mean  I  It  is  a  fact  somewhat  v(^ 
markabldr  that  aU  the  males  of  it  ^aye 
light  hair ;  that  ia  to  say»  Captain  Fitaejlm 
and  Wiiliamt  I  scarcely  remembe]?  any^- 
thing  of  Adelmar^s }  have  yoa  ap^  iwoh 
lection  of  the  fdiade,  Jane  ? 
^  Yesf  it  b  soU  and  bhnd.^ 
^SingulaTy  most  singular,  that  tbw9 
rfioiild  be  that  distinction  between  w  and 
our  hrothersf^  so  marked,  and  y^  but  tjbe 
distincticm  of  a  hmr^**  said  Ann,  aioung 
at  wit  i  9t  mark  at  which  her  shafts  were^ 
often  pointed,  and  not  always  without  suC' 
cess.  ^Nevertheless,! think  one  might  tell 
a  Fitzefan  anywhere  ;  there  is  somethji^ 
abcmt  us»  a  certain  air  marfHont^  whi^^ 
the  most  careless  observer  must  detect. 
There  is  Mary  Bodell  indeed !  but  tbeo 
she  ia  scarcely  of  our  family,  Whal  a* 
complexion !  I  think  the  taste  of  people 
in  general  is  more  defective  in  the  point 
of  tanuity  than  in  any  otbtTr    Do  yoii^ 


kMW  I  he^  sdtti6body  th6  othei^  day 
Yematltv  tW  Mii^  Bod^U^s  brunette  skiih 
Wa3  pffecisfely  of  that  hiie  Which  tht  poetSj 
telfebfate  a9  Ihe  peifedibti  6f  beality,  be- 
taiWe  it  ^Ve»  Jt  biilUaiiey  to  evfery  othet 
ctrfouf  1  Poi-Tny  jmrt,  with  all  due  dieift^. 
Wrtice  tb  ^s^«:A  authority,  I  must  bi^ 
)[^61Misl^oti  to  didsetit  fh>kti  Mi  olp\n\6ti. 
1  tatlttbt  coiisidi^  »  giti  M  bix^lim,  so  «^ 
bf ovim,  AS  having  Aily  dainJ  whatever  t6 
the  distinctkni  of  a  fine  i;0iti]prk]tiOii»  t 
tanttdt  think  that  tarnatiioii  i^fi  of  ted  ih 
thef  ch6ek,  ai^  at  all  renderilig  it  beautiftil; 
iildeed,  I  thitik  it  is  Scarcely  itttproved  by 
M  "titr^  growing  a  blobtn.^^Jane,  Jane,  Ihfe 
carriage  is  cortililg  found,  and  you  httve 
tiot  yottr  gown  th\\  Do  let  me  hel]^, 
BloiOirt!** 

And  between  filoiOtfi  ind  Aita^  HfLh 
was  teady  aftef  having  kept  the  cartiagfe 
afid  the  idtherS  1*raitltig  only  half  Art  hdur^ 
iiAd  having  giv6ti  WllliaM  the  ttoubls  b£ 
cjoming  three  times  to  the  d6c*,  to  tfequfert 
her  to  make  haste. 

th^yfoufld  i  hh'^fr^arty  *tDdet«  B4lf 

i6 
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ladon's.  The  drawing-room  was  quite^ 
fill!  when  they  arrived,  and  it  appeared 
that  dinner  had  waited  for  the  family  at 
the  Park.  The  disclaimings  and  apolo- 
gies usual  on  such  occasions  having  been 
all  gone  through,  the  Miss  Fitzelms  found 
themselves  at  leisure  to  look  round,  and 
to>  endeavour  to  discover  this  Miss  Avon*, 
del,,  the  object  of  so  muchi  speculation  and 
curiosity..  Ann*  recognized,,  and  bowed 
to  the  Pearsons,  and  the  Highgates,  and 
the  Fairfields,,  and  the  Gambles,  with  all 
the  happy  gpod  humour  generally  felt  by 
any  girl  who  is  conscious  that  her  notice 
is  received  as  an  honour  and  a  favour ; 
a  good  humour  which  even  the  sight  of 
William  seated  close  to  Mary,  and  pub- 
lishing to  the  whole  party  his  sentiments 
for  his  young  cousin,  by  levelling  at  her 
all  the  artillery  of  whispered  addresses,. 
and  soft  looks,  could  not  discompose. 
But  Ann  did  not  see  a  strange  face.  She 
thought,  she  was  almost  ascertained,  that 
somebody  sat  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
ai^artment,  at  the  comer  of  an  otherwise: 


■^ 
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itnappropriated  ottoman,  concealed  by  the 
ibttslin  window  shade.     She  was  not  de- 
eeived.     Presently  Mrs.  Balladon  crossed 
the  room^  approached  this  ottoman,  and 
9|K>ke  to  its  occupant,  a  young  lady  whose 
hiead  was  now  visible  for  the  first  time-^ 
Bot  the  head  of  a  woman  past  youth,  of 
fiurfy — as    Ann   had  imagined,  having 
adopted  Grace's  fancy  as  the  one  that 
pleased  her  best,  but  of  a  girl  certainly 
not  more  than  twenty -two.     Miss  Avon- 
del  arose  immediately,  for  the  purpose  of 
accepting  Mrs.  Balladon's^  particular  in.- 
troduction  of  her  to  the  Miss  Fitzelms^ 
Ann  saw  enough  of  her  walk  to  know  and 
understand,  that  her  %ure  was  particu- 
larly elegant  and  graceful;   and  when 
she  and  Jane  stood  up  to  receive  and  re- 
turn the  compliments  of  Miss  Avondelj 
she  perceived  that  this  Miss  Avondel, 
^^the  rather  pretty  little  Jlgure*^  she  had 
represented  to  herself,  was  a  full  inch 
taller  than  herself;  nearly  an  inch  and 
two  thirds  taller  than  Jane. 
Ann  soon  found  an  opportunity  o£ 


^ 
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wyiBg  to  her  sidter^  "  V^ry  diiff^ent  from 
what  I  expected  I  almost  too  tall,  ti^Mly 
masculine,  or  would  be  so,  perhaps,  if  her 
waist  exceeded  its  p^eset^t  circumfef eiHiib 
by  the  twentieth  part  of  an  inch.  Her 
hair,  her  eyes,  her  teeth^  are  goodr  She 
has  fine  hands,  very  singularly  fine  himd^ 
I  wonder  bow  she  contrived  to  ilppMtr 
full  dressed  in  thsit  white  satin  spenci^r^ 
She  give»  me  the  idea  of  oitie  who  known 
how  to  make  the  most  of  herself*  Shfe 
tihderstands  what  it  is  advantageous  to 
^how,  and  what  to  conceal.  I  would  liiy 
any«wager  she  hus  not  a  fine  throat  Hiat 
gau2re.  Queen  £lizabeth^s  ruff,  shadet^  it 
completely.  Do  you  not  think  that  is 
what  gives  do  regal  an  air  to  her  per^otk 
She  has  the  look  of  a  sovereign  incognitiL 
The  turn  of  her  head  in  good  j  I  do  not 
think  the  descent  fro^  that  to  the  n^k 
rs^  fine,-*-it  is  quite  concealed ;  and  do 
yoa  not  fancy  that  one  of  her  shoulders  vs 
^  little^  a  vety  little  l%be#  than  the 
other?*' 
Jane'»  usual  acqniescen^  Wa$  £^ve» 


j^  in  tixne,  for  they  were  iminediately 
$ilerwards  suminoned  to  the  diniDg-room< 
It  wa3  very  well  known  in  the  neigh-' 
bduiiood  of  Fitzelm  Park,  that  the  Mm 
i>^tzehns  never  yielded  a  point  of  eti- 
4|uett^  and  that  they  had  precedence  of 
every  family  within  ten  mUes.  It  hap- 
pened that  in  the  moment  of  preparations 
for  removal  from  the  drawing-room  to  the  ^ 
eating  apartment,  Lady  Fitzelm  and  Mia» 
Avondel  were  standing  together*  Doctor 
Bfdladcm  approached  tbem»  to  ofier  hm 
escort  to  her  whose  rank  demanded  that 
preference^  Now  Mj^  Ann  Fitzelm,  wha 
was  attentively  observing  him,  thought  he 
inclined  rather  to  Miss  AvondeL  Ani^ 
scarcely  breathed  in  her  anxiety  to^see 
how  this  would  terminate.^  She  observed 
Miss  Avondd  gently  and  almost  imp^*^ 
eeptibly  sign  to  the  Doctor  to  lead  Lady 
Fitarelm.  With  an  air  of  recollection,  be 
immediately  obeyed,  and  Ann  perceived 
Miss  Avondel  mingle  with  the  throng 
and  silently  and  calmly  seat  herself  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  .tabk#    Yet  even  tbcfe 
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rfie  lost  not  her  look  of  superiority.  There 
was  a  quiet  consciousness  of  being  at 
least  equal  to  the  highest  there^  the  in<^ 
ftuence  of  which  Ann  felt,  withodt  being 
able  to  analyse  the  feeling.  Yet  her  eye 
was  fixed  on  Miss  Avondel  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  eveiy  other  object,  even  of  Grace 
and  Grove  Ashton,  and  of  Mary  Bodell 
and  her  cousin  William.  Thi*oughout 
th6  evening,  she  had  not  the  power  of 
withdrawing  her  gaze ;  and  she  perceived 
that  Miss  AvondePs  conversation  was 
sought  and  appreciated  by  men  of  talent 
and  celebrity ;  and  Doctor  Balladon 
boasted  an  intimacy  with  many  of  the 
choicest  spirits  of  this  island.^ 

Ann  could  not  comprehend  why  Ishe 
thought  Miss  Avondel  handsome — nay, 
iftore,  of  a  beauty  singular  and  excellent, 
and  surpassing  in  its  attractive  ^  power 
that  of  women  in  general.  Miss  Avon- 
del  possessed  very  few  of  those  traits 
which  Ann  had  formerly  considered  es- 
sential to  beauty.  There  was  a  marble 
paleness  of  complexion,  diametrically  op-^ 
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posite  to  that  rosy  bloom,  the  light  of 
youth  and  health,  which  she  had  beea 
accustomed  to  estimate  highly.  It  was 
only  sudden,  and  very  infrequent  anima- 
tion, that  called  the  rose  to  her  cheek, 
which  lingered  not  after  its  parent  was 
no  more.  Her  eyelids  generally  half 
veiled  her  eyes^ ;  they  rose  only  on  her 
being  surprised  by  a  brilliant  remark  or  a 
touching  image.  The  general  expression 
of  her  countenance  was  grave  f  a  cursory 
observer  might  have  pronounced  it  inani- 
mate and  dull.  But  the  philosopher,  the 
poet,  the  man  of  talent,  saw  in  it  the  sa- 
cred, indefinable,  and  mysterious  stamp 
of  genius,,  alike  incommunicable  and  un*- 
attainable  by  art — the  bright  irradiation 
of  a  mind,,  moulded  for  «  high  things.** 
This  gravity  disappeared  before  the  in- 
fluence of  a  sentiment  uttered  by  equal 
genius.  Then,  as  if  recognizing  a  kindred 
soul,  her  own  beamed  gloriously  in  her 
face,  lighting  up  every  feature  with  m^ 
telligence,  whilst  that  celestial  fire,  stolen 
by  daring  man  from  heaven*^  own  store- 
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house,  streamed  over  her  as  lihe  light  of 
ameteor  flashmg  across  the  "clear  blue 
filwrene/'  Then  the  beam  of  light,  ^hich 
■composed  her  purer  essence,  glowed  most 
visibly.  Then  her  soul  appeared  to  e^" 
proximate  to  its  original  home,  its  ovm 
bright  planet ;  seeming  about  to  realise 
the  hypothesis  of  Plato,  and  to  soar  &om 
the  ungenial  earth  to  its  native  seat,  the 
febode  from  which  she  had  been  but 
shortly  exiled; — Ifce parent  of  vitdity,  the 
tjentre  of  light,  tfoe  monarch  of  the 
beavem^  the  immutable  ^comptroller  of  the 
seasons,  whose  very  rays,  when  conge* 
ktted,  produce  ftke  brightest  gem  inclosed 
ia  the  ca^vei5  of  the  earth — ffie  sun^ 
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CHAP.  XL 

*  Do  not  muse  at  me,  my  most  ^i^orthgr  fnescls^ 
J  have  a  strange  in  firm hj,  which  is  nothing 
To  those  that  know  me.** 

Sh'Akespiare;. 

The  mor-e  Miss  Ann  Fitzelm  saw  of  Miss 
A^v<H)d€9,  the  less  wm  she  abie  to  compre- 
bend  her.  She  c(mtinua%  made  ad^ 
vances  to  intimacy  with  ike  singular 
stranger,  whidi  were  always  gracioustf 
received,  but  nevef  i^etfurned,  and  wMcb^ 
in  fact,  did  not  bring  Ann  at  all  nearer 
to  the  point  at  which  €he  aimed.  There 
was  no  tangible  hauteur,  i£  the  expres- 
sion be  aliowaible,.  about  Miss  Avondei> 
but  it  continually  appeared  by  its  efieets. 
She  did  not  reject  thesoci^y  of  the  Miss. 
Fitzelms ;  she  always  met  th^m  with  the 
smile  of  urbanity,  but  then  it^was  ming^* 
led  with  an  air  of  condeBceoaion  which 
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very  much  discomposed  Ann.  Jane,  from^ 
perceiving  it  less,  was  less  affected  by  it ; 
and  as  she  had  no  sinister  end  in  view  by 
an  intimacy  with  the  family  of  Doctor 
<Balladon,  she  was  not  anxious  about  pass- 
ing the  boundary  of  acquaintanceship, 
and  entering  into  the  inclosure  of  friend- 
ship. The  peculiarity  of  Miss  Avondd's 
manners,  continually  recalled  to  Ann 
the  opinion  which  she  had  so  premature- 
ly imbibed^  namely,  that  Miss  Avondel 
was  an  occasional  sufferer  from  that  ter- 
rible and  pitiable  malady,  *^  that  greatest 
curse  brave  man  can  labour  under  "— 
mental  derangement.  Miss  Avondel 
was  more  attracted  by  William  and  Mary 
than  by  any  other  branches  of  the  Fitzelm 
family,  and  she  was  at  no  pains  to  con- 
ceal this  preference.  Her  looks,  when 
directed  to  the  former,  had  a  peculiarity, 
which  Ann,  from  being  unable  to  trace  it 
to  any  existing  ra/io/ia/cause,  immediately 
pronounced  the  effect  of  insanity.  She 
liad  openly  avowed  her  admiration  of  his 
curling,  light  brown  hair ;  she  had  con- 
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templated  him  with  an  earnestness  that 
could  originate  only  in  personal  par-^ 
tiality^  or  in  some  deeper  cause ;  and  that 
it  was  not  the  result  of  the  former  Ana 
was  perfectly  convinced,  because  the. 
conversation  of  William  did  not  appear! 
particularly  pleasing  to  Miss  Avondel, 
when  she  was  compelled  to  endure  it, 
and  she  never  sought  it.  Yet  in  the. 
countenance  of  Edith,  when  her  gaze  had 
been  long  and  intently  fixed  on  William, 
there  was  an  expression  of  passion  which 
a  person  more  intimately  versed  in  the 
intricacies  of  the  human  heart  than  Ann, 
would  have  traced  to  love  alone.  And 
it  was  then  that  she  looked  most  beauti? 
fill,  that  her  voice  became  inost  touch- 
ing, most  attractive : 

"  And  like  the  plants  which  throw 
Their  fragrance  from  the  wounded  part, 
Breathed  sweetness  out  of  woe  !*' 

Ann  had  not  been  able  hitherto  to  de- 
termine how  high  Miss  AvondePs  ac-. 
complishments  wer^  to  be  placed  on  the 


Bsalt  of  perfection.  Tberecould  not  be  les&i 
dispday  in  any  character  than  in  her's  }.pei>- 
haps  astranger,  or  a  mere  acqu£untanoe» 
might  have  pronounced  its  greatest  de^ 
feet  to  be  coldness  and  haughtiness,  but 
tiiat  the  lightening  flash  ever  and  anon 
bursting  from  her  deep  black  eye  seemed 
to  indicate  a  feeling  within  ^Hhat  passed 
show/'  Sometimes,— -and  it  appeared  the 
awakening  of  a  spirit  that:  had  once  9i^> 
isted:  in  piime  of  youth  and  brigbtnesi^ 
•^she  was  playful. 

This  spirit  was  elicited  by  trifles, 
t  One  morning  Mrs.  Balladon  and  Miss 
Avondel  called  at  Fitzelm  Park.    Mis9 
Htzelm  was  engaged  in  reading,    and 
was  about  to  close  her  book,  when  Edith, 
who  had  glanced  over  a  few  lines,  begged 
her  to  pursue  the  dictates  of  inclination 
rather  than  of  politeness.  "Pray  proceed,*' 
she  said  j  "I  am  sure  you  are  interested ; 
I  am  convinced,   that  every  faculty  is 
engrossed  by  the  book  before  you.      Do 
not  biusfa  at  being  detected  in  reading  a 
rcmaDce^  I  assure  you,  I  am  quite  ready^ 


Ik 
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to.  declare  to.  the  whole  worldi  thafa  Ii 
have  read  very  many,,  and  coDseqviejitl)^^ 
that  I  have  no  right  in  the  world  to  con^ 
damn  you  for  it  Aye^.  *  at.  that  mome$Ui 
the: deeprtQzied  bell  of  a  neighbouring  eon^ 
toent  talisd  twelve  *  —  what  an  interesting^ 
sentence !  Pray>  proceed*  I  am  sure^. 
that,,  at  thismomenty  you  are  making  the. 
g]reate3t  possible  sacrifice  to  politeness^ 
by.  raising  your  eyes  from  the  page^ 
Yes,  1  can  remember  enjoying  all  the, 
delights  of  expectation  and  horror  wound- 
up  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  sight  of 
such  a  sentence.  I  have  put  my  hands 
to.  my  ears  in  order  to  prevent  the  inter*- 
vention  of  any  sound  that,  might  divert 
my  attention,  that  might  lessen  the  thriL 
ling  terror  I  felt,  by  recalling  to  me: 
that .  I  was  not  really^  in  any  place  so 
murky,  so  mouldering,  so  hlood-guilty, 
as.  that  where  my  imagination  was^  en- 
gaged. It  is  always  hazardous  to  ven- 
ture an  opinion  entirely  opposed  to 
that  entertained  by  the  world  at  largew. 
It  ia  to  expose  one's-self  to  almost  cer?- 
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tain  censure  on  the  ground  of  envy,' 
when  one  would  acknowledge  its  justice, 
if  made  on  the  score  of  deficiency  in 
taste.  1  do  not  like  any  novels  written  in 
Mrs.  Radcliffe's  style.  I  have  travelled 
over  pages  of  horror  without  gaining  one- 
new  idea,  one  new  perception  of  the 
intricacies  of  the  human  heart,  without 
detecting  one  new  shade  of  passion. 
They  contain  exaggerated  portraitures 
of  humanity,  or  rather  they  are  repre- 
sentations of  nature  i»the  broadest  cari-  • 
cature.  Sentiments  are  heightened  into 
something  which  man  never  was  made 
to  feel ;  passions,  coloured  with  a  glow  that 
dazzles  and  distracts ;  there  is  no  shade,  no 
repose,  and  consequently  no  truth  ;  re- 
ligion is  represented  as  consisting  of  apos-  . 
trophes  to  the  Supreme  Being,  itself 
made  a  passion  j  morality  is  preserved, 
because  virtue  triumphs,  and  vice  is  de- 
feated J — a  morality  contrary  to  all  expe- 
rience, fatal  to  religion,  because  it  over- 
turns one  natural  argument  of  a  future 
state,  the  Jinal  recompence  of  the  just. 
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Md  yet  boaisted  as  an  antidote  to  my 

# 

<«K^^e£ated  feelings  that  may  have  been 
excited  before  the  ciatastrophe  is  aaoer* 
kained^  rFroGeed>  pray  proceed,  Migs 
jPitzehn ;  if  any  one  can  tead  a  wai:k 
like  that,  without  incurring  the  shadow 
^.danger,  you  are  the  person,** 

Ann  wondered  that  a  being  who  i^- 
jMsared  never  to  have  descended  to  the 
mmutise  of.  common  lifer  to  have  in<- 
habitedr  a  sphere  equally  remote  and 
.impenetrable  to  eviiry-day  occurrence)!, 
could  thus  identify  herself  with  the 
most  humble  occupations  and  feelings^ 
It  seemed  to  Ann,  that  it  was  the 
sportive  humility  of  a  monarch,  who 
defied  his  regal  trappings,  and  appear^ 
ed  amongst  his  courtiers  as  their  com«>  • 
peer  and  companion. 

But  on  this  very  morning,  Ann  had 
additional  reason  to  suspect  Miss  Avon^ 
del  of  deficiency  of  taste. 

They  were  standing  together  at  a  win** 
dow  which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
park.    WiUiam,   with  Grace  dnd  Mary, 

VOL.   I*  K 
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approached.  The  air  had  deepened  tHe 
usually  vivid  glow  of  the  cheek  of  the 
latter ;  her  bonnet  was  taken  off  to  ad- 
init  the  full  inspiration  of  the  breeze, 
and  her  short  curly  hair  sometimes 
shaded  her  forehead,  and  sometimes 
was  blown  back  from  it.      Her  petite 

,  figure  seemed  borne  along  as  much  by 
the  current  of  air  as  by  voluntary  motion. 
Miss  Avondel,  after  gazing  on  her  for 
some  moments,  expressed  her  admiration 
of  the  exquisite  loneliness  of  her  face 
and  form. 

"  You  allow  then,*'  said  Ann,  "  that 
Miss  Bodell  is  pretty.  I  thouglit — I  am 
sure  I  imagined  that  you  had  said — that  I 

^  recollected  you  had  said,  some  days  since, 
in  reply  to  a  question  I  asked  of  you,  that 
you  were  not  a  judge  of  female  beauty.** 
"  That  is,  you  think  I  am  incon- 
sistent,*' replied  Miss  Avondel.  "  No, 
do  not  apologize,**  she  continued,  antici- 
pating Ann's  intention,  who  feared  for 
the  tottering  atate  into  which  she  had 
unwittingly  thrown  her  reputation   for 
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politeness.  "  There  is  not  any  necessity 
for  excusing  the  declaration  of  a  truth ; 
there  never  can,  there  never  ought  to 
be  any.  Let  me  explain  myselfi  for 
your  satisfaction  and  my  own/'  smiling ; 
"  you  asked  me  if  I  did  not  think  Miss 
Gamble,  was  it  not  ?  very  pretty  indeed  j 
and  this  was  not  all  j  you  added,  correct  me 
if  I  am  in  error,  that  she  was  considered 
a  beauty  by  the  whole  county.  Now,  as 
it  did  not  strike  me  that  she  was  particu- 
larly lovely,  I  concluded  immediately 
that  there  must  be  some  lamentable  want 
of  perception  or  taste  in  myself.  How 
could  I  have  the  audacity,  the  presump- 
tion, to  be  setting  up  my  judgment  in 
opposition  to  that  of  a  whole  county  ? 
Consider  the  positive  courage  required 
in  the  performance  of  a  thing  of  that* 
sort.  No,  no  ;  you  will  allow,  that  it 
was  more  prudent,  more  modest,  more 
proper  in  me,  to  doubt  my  own  taste, 
than  to  question  so  universal  an  opinion. 
I  confess  to  you,  that  I  find  difficulty  in 
comprehending  the  existence  of  beauty"^ 
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Vhich  ^I  am  obliged  to  look  for-t^hkh 
I'shoiild  not  have  suspected  df  exisftii^, 
if  I  had  not  been  actually  assured  that- it 
dtd  exi^t.  I  suppose  it  does,  and  it  is  riay 
fnisfoittune  that  I  cannot  discOt^r  it.     I 
cannot  dwell  on  a  face,  which  appears 
io  me  uninteresting,  plain,  and  iraf^f^d, 
HWlfen    so    many,    Kke    Miss    Bbdell^s, 
isMke  me  at  the  first  glance  as  heiiig 
'Excessively  IdVely,    and  incessantly  de- 
mand my  attention    and   observation. 
1  Uta   afraid.    Miss   Ann,   I  must   be 
contented  to  tinder-rate,  to  pass  over, 
the  beanty  of  many  people,  who,  I  ain 
assured,  possess  it,  or,  at  least,  to  take 
it   upon   trust,   merely  because  I  have 
not  perseverance    sufficient  to  seek  for 
.it,  after  two  or  three  glances  have  not 
been  sufficient  to  ascertain    it.      Miss 
BodelPs  is  so  palpable,  that   the  nK\st 
prejudiced  of  her  enemies  could  hardly 
deny  its  existence/' 

Ann  was  not  pleased^  but  she  was 
prevented  from  replying  by  observing 
ihe  singular  change  in  Miss  AvondePs 


count^naiice.  Whilst  she  had  spokeq,^ 
her  maqiner^  calm,  collected,  apd.  ele-. 
gapt,  had  never  risen  to  animation, 
^e  palenesa  of  her  cheek  had  not  once 
b^en  displaced  by  the  glow  that  is  thi? 
tesiiJt  of  feeling  a  lively;  intei;eat  in  any. 
mibjj^ct  of  discussion.  -K'oa?,  that  pale^p 
iiesa  was  deeper,  more  inyairiajjly  qolourr 
l^.  Her  peculiar  mouth  \Kas  cujded 
ifit^  an  expressioiji:  pf  derisioU;  th^t 
tgj^Sif/^  rather  a,  mpck^y  q£  hei:a^f 
tibwi  contempt  o£  others  An^  Ippl^e^ 
around,  attempting  to  i^qoyer  i^jrhenp^ 
1^  eoiotipo,  could  pQ^sibly  prigi^te. 
Il^^re  wa^  nqtbing  of  a  nature  tQ  cajO. 
fofth  SQ  mysteriQjgi^  andj  visil?]!;^  a  cha^ig^ 
\|lfi]^iam  h^A  entered,,  a]p4,  w^  most  iiQ^- 
politely  eijigaged  in  ^^^I^^v^Hi^  his,  ^f 
h^ir,  as  if  so  completely  ab^pjrb^  ip,  iff^^fr 
Hal  contemplation  as  to  forget  tijijat  the^^ 
i^as  a  whole  world,  revolving  jyround  hiflji, 
occupied  by  pujfsuite  entir^j  di^tinj(ft 
ffpm  his,  and  perhaps,  even  ho^^tile  to 
t^eiiDi.  The  picture  of  Sir  A^elnaar,  tak?n 
ijirh^n  ^e  wa^  fifteen,  h^^ng  pver  the  fire^ 
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place,  a  distinction  to  which  it  had  been 
elevated  on  the  arrival  of  his  letter  on 
the  death  of  his  father.  It  was  at  that 
period  esteemed  a  striking  likeness,  and 
even  at  present  it  bore  quite  a  suflScient 
resemblance  to  William  Fitzelm,  to  ascer- 
tain his  fraternal  affinity  to  the  original. 
Ann  saw  Miss  Avondel's  eyes  glancing 
rapidly  from  the  window  to  this  portrait  j 
she  advanced  towards  it  with  a  piercing 
scream,  extended  her  hands  in  an  attitude 
of  imploring  protection,  and  sunk  sense- 
less on  the  ground. 

Ann,  unable  to  comprehend  the  cause 
of  this  intense  terror,  hastened  to  afford 
that  assistance  which  humanity  demand- 
ed ;  but  she  was  prevented  by  Mrs.  Bsd- 
ladon,  who,  waving  her  hand  to  the 
window,  cried, — ^^  The  Jew!  the  Jew  !  look 
to  the  Jew  !*'  Ann  ran  to  it.  There  stood 
before  it  one  of  the  most  singular  look- 
ing individuals  that  had  ever  crossed  the 
calm  and  peaceful  tenor  of  her  way. 
He  was  clothed  in  the  Asiatic  costume ; 

white  turban  with  red  folds  surmount^ 
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ed  the  thick  black  clustering  curls  that 
mingled  with  his  raven  beard,  indicating 
at  once  that  he  was  the  subject  of  Mrs. 
Balladon's  exclamation,  and  that  his 
creed  was  that  of  Moses.  .  His  dark, 
flashing  eyes,  glaring  triumphantly  first  on 
the  pale  countenance  of  Edith,  and  then 
on  that  of  Ann,  who  stood  to  know  the 
motive  of  his  appearance  there,  belied 
the  humility  of  his  address,  imploring 
fharity.  Ann  bade  him  go  round  to  the 
oyther  gate  j  he  bowed,  and  seemed  to 
.  obey  ;  but  it  was  discovered  afterwatds. 
that  he  had  not  been  seen  there,  or  in  the 
village  J  that  he  had  risen  in  that  precise 
spot,  like  a  dark  spectre  blasting  those 
he  looked  on  with  destruction,  and  had 
again  sunk  into  the  abyss  from  which 
he  had  momentarily  escaped. 

Meanwhile  Edith,  by  the  anxious 
attentions  of  Mrs»  Balladon,  and  those 
kindly  meant,  but  less  efficacious,  of  Lady 
Fitzelm  and  her  daughters,  revived. 
Her  eyes  opened,  and  fixed  immediately 
on  that   window  with  an  expression  of 
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horror  not  to  be  mistaken.  All  wa» 
clear,  the  Jew  had  disappeared,  and  she 
became  calm.  The  hue  of  death  wa» 
atill  on  her  cheek  and  her  lip$ ;  otherwise^ 
there  was  no  appearance  of  suffering;, 
She  apologized  for  the  alarm  she  hadi 
occasioned,  and  attributed  her  mJ&sh^ 
positicm  to  the  deep  impression  produced 
on  a  mind  enfeebled  by  ill  health,  by  ther 
9ndden  and  spectre^like  appeaiance  of -sa 
siiigular  beings  This  was  a  sufficient  ex^ 
pknation  to  all  the  party  except  Ann^. 
^a&d  she  assigned  it  to  that  dreadful  ms3»m 
dy  with  which,  she  became  daUy  more* 
Convinced,  that  Misii  Atondel  was 
^WctecU 
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llioiigh'wit  ipay  flash  from  fluent  lips,  and  mirth  dhr   ' 
tf^ct  the  breast. 

Through  midnight  hours  that  yield  no  more  their  for- 
mer hope  of  rest ; 

TPIf  but  f^  ivy-leayes  around  the  ruin'd  turret  we^thj. 

4^  green  and  wildly  firesh  without,  but  worn  andgr^y 
beneath^ 

LoxD  Bx&oK» 


£i>iTH  AvoNDEL  was  pronouneed,  not 
by  Ann  only,  but  by  all  the  family  of 
Fitzelm,  to  be  a  singular  and  inexplicable 
being.  There  was  an  union  of  excessive 
pride  and  boundless  humility — of  impe- 
netrable coldness  and  intense  feeling; 
neidier  to  be  understood  nor  defined^ 
Mary  Bodell,  who  had  of  late  been  rather  an 
inmate  of  the  Parsonage  than  of  the  Park^ 
had  more  opportunities  of  penetrating 
into  the  acting  spring  of  her  character^' 
and  was  the  person  who,  beyond  dll  others^ 
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admired  and  wondered.  Yet  Mary  had 
a  means  of  developing  Miss  Avondel, 
which  others  possessed  not ;  she  loved 
her,  and  she  observed  her  with  all  the^ 
anxiety  of  tenderness,  and  the  ardour  that 
originates  in  a  desire  of  imitation.  She 
had  watched  all  the  cold  unbending 
haughtiness  of  her  manner,  when  the 
shallow  gossips  of  Seafield  or  Horthill  had 
intruded  on  her  and  Mrs*  Balladon,  with 
the  persiisting  frequency  of  curiosity,  ill 
disguised  by  an  affectation  of  abundant 
friendliness  to  them.  Mary  knew,  that 
the  silence  Edith  maintained  in  their  pre- 
sence, was  the  veil,  of  disgust  and  itnpar 
tience  j  and  frequently  she  remained  in 
the  sanctuary  of  her-  owa  apartment,  in^ 
viting  comment  on  her  want  of  social 
qualities,  and  evincing  her  perfect  con- 
tempt  of  opinion.  Yet-  Mary  had  been 
with  her,  observing  with  silent  attention, 
the.  intense  interest  with  which  she  was 
engaged  in  the  perusal  of  some  classic  or 
abstruse  author}  had  seen  her  lay  asidei 
^^,  book  with  a  gracious  smile,  to  con-s 
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verse,  with  unpretending  simplicity  and 
kindness,  with  the  wife  of  some  suffering 
peasant,  who  depended  on  the  Parsonage 
for  all  the  comforts  sickness  required.     ^ 

With  Mary,  Edith  was  mild,  playful, 
and  kind.  She  suspected  the  attachment 
of  William  Fitzelm  to  his  cousin,  and, 
anxious  for  the  happiness  of  her  lovely 
little  friend,  she  endeavoured  to  penetrate 
her  sentiments  for  him.  Mary,  with  too 
much  unreserve,  too  perfect  a  freedom 
from  embarrassment  to  be  in  love,  said^ 
"  that  her  cousin  William's  manners  were 
^overy  polished  as  to  be  perfectly  divested 
of  distinct  character  ;  and  she  thought, — 
she  was  a6wo5/ tempted  to  think, — that  a 
diamond  in  its  rough  state  was  more  afc- 
tractive  to  her  than  a  polished  one.*' 

^^  There  we  differ,''  said  Miss.  Avondel, 
assuminga  playfulair  of  monition  j  ^' there 
we  disagree  completely.  I  admire  the 
good  qualities  of  the  head  or  of  the  heart, 
let  them  exist  where  they  may.  But  then 
I  would  never  admit  into  the  number  of 
my  associates,  any  person  who  did  not. 
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unite  them  with  elegance  of  manners,  or 
kt  whom  the  deficiency  was  not  compen-^ 
sated  by  extraordinary  genius.     No,  I 
cannot  agree  with  you.   My  female  com* 
panions  must  be  ladies  ^  they  must  have 
elegance    and    accomplishments ;   they 
must  not  have  any  vulgarity  of  habit  or 
of  idea^    My  acquaintance  of  the  other 
wx  I  would  have  men  of  pdlish  and  of 
manner..    Y^,  yes^  my  dear  Mary^  say 
triiat  you  wilt  I  think  ^e  shall  &id  mdwi*- 
ner  indispensable  to  us^  I  cannot  imagine 
lay  good  or  excellent  quality  that  would 
vender  the  deficiency  endurable  in  a  con» 
fABSkt  companion..  A  good  manner  always, 
fenders   moderate   intellect    something; 
more  exalted^  in  ^ort,  it  elevates  it  above 
the  mediocre^    Besides^  your  metaphor— 
I  thinks  my  dear  Mary,  you  meant  me 
to  call  it  a  metaphor-^^^d  it  not  strike 
you  as.  something  particularly  expressive 
because  it  was  a  metaphor  d' — ^your  meta- 
iphor  is  unhappy.    An  unpolished^  a  rough 
dioBHmdf    What  is  a  gem  good  for  in 
^ch  a  state  ?    I  dare  say,  if  eitiier  you 
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or  I  possessed  it,  we  should  be  excessively 
proud  of  it,,  and  hoard  it  in  our  cabinets 
with  great  care*  Perhaps,  sometimes  we 
should  produce  it  to  our  visitors.  But  do 
you  think  they  would  participate  in  ouj 
admiration  ?  For  myself^  I  must  avow 
that  I  incline  to  imagine  they  would  find 
difficulty  in  crediting  our  assertions  that 
it  tvas  a  diamond.  No,  Mary,,  this  wilt 
not  do.  We  may  keep  it  locked  up  very 
safely,  and  value  ourselves,  if  we  will,  on 
its  possession,  but  we  must  not  produce 
k  to  our  friends  j  we  must  never  wear  it 
as  an  ornament  ourselves*  I  think  we 
should  do  better,  we  should  look  as  well,, 
if  our  unpolished  stone  were  away,  quite 
safe  in  the  cabinet.  No^  Mary,  we  will 
not  have  ^aything  to  do  with  rough  dia^ 
monds  /'* 

"  But  my  cou^n  WiMiam,  Mis*  Avon- 
del — I  hope  I  am  properly  grateful  for 
his  kindness  and  his  affection  for  me ;  but 
he  is  so  smooth,  so  exactly  proper^  that,, 
in  short,^  he  does  not  please  me.  When 
tliere  is  such  extreme  caution,^  I  alwuys 
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suspect  something  lurks  behind ;  I  like 
those  bursts  of  feeling  by  which  the  real 
character  is,  in  a  moment,  developeJI. 
William  always  appears  to  be  better  in- 
formed on  every  subject  than  he  chooses 
to  avow,  and  I  have  sometimes  thought 
that  this  IS  a  sign  of  shallowness.  Ann^ 
on  the  contrary,  admires  it  as  a  proof  of 
wisdom ;  she  says,  aJboFs  heart  is  always 
on  his  lips  ;  and  she  would  be  very  angry 
if  I  were  to  set  up  niy  opinion  in  opposi- 
tion to  her's/* 

"Perhaps  Ann  would,'*  said  Edithj 
smiling,  "but  I  am  not  Ann,  Mary/' 

"  YoUf  Ann  !  Oh  no  !  Do  not  ima- 
gine that  I  had  the  most  distant  thought 
— ^that  I  could  possibly  suppose  you 
like  Ann.  No,  she  does  not  resemble 
you  at  any  time — ^least  of  all,  perhaps, 
when  she  most  affects  your  manner.  And 
yet,  Ann,  to  do  her  justice,  thinks  very 
highly  of  you.  I  heard  her  say,  that  she 
considered  you  quite  as  superior  to  girls 
in  generalj  as  herself  and  Jane.'* 

.  Miss  Avondel  snfiled  ;  and  it  was  such 
a  smile  as  Mary  had  never  before  ob- 
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served  in  their  tete-a-tetes'-^a  smile  of  bit*- 
ter  disdain.  ^  • 

"  I  really  did  not  imagine/'  said  Ediths 
after  a  moment*s  pause,  "  that  Miss  Ann 
Fitzelm  could  possibly  have  succeeded  in 
producing  the  slightest  emotion  in  my 
mind.  To  speak  the  truth,  I  had  no  idea 
of  ever  enduring  the  mortification  of  being 
classed  with  her." 

"  And  yet, — ^though  I  do  not,  for  a  mo^ 
ment,  pretend  to  assert  the  justice  or 
propriety  of  my  cousin  Ann's  speech, — / 
never  could  have  coupled  your  name  with 
her's — yet  she  and  Jane  are  generally 
considered  very  accomplished  girls." 

"  Accomplished ! — ^yes,  but  Ann  called 
hevself  3.  superior  woman.  Now  an  ac- 
complished  woman,  as  the  term  is  gene- 
rally understood,  by  no  means  includes 
the  idea  of  a  superior  one.  The  Miss 
Fitzelms  are,  possibly,  far  more  highly 
accomplished  than  myself.  Certainly 
they  are ;  they  paint  Chinese  figures  on 
hand-screens  and  work-boxes — embellish 
^em  with  a  lajbyrijithian  eternity  of  bor» 
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d^Ts,  which  I  never  in  my  life  attempted  5 
and  in  which,  most  certainly,  I  never 
should  succeeds  They  speak  French— ^ 
th^y  play  very  well  on  the  piano-fprte> 
dashing  off  concertos  with  a  Jorte  which 
I  must  never  presume  tp  emulate  j-^thfiy 
dance  beautifully,  apd  I  never  dance  ;-r^r 
th^  can  possibly  decline  a  I^tin  novn^ 
for  it  is  the  fashion  to  be  able  tQ  do  ao  im- 
a«d  th^y  know  enough  of  geography  to 
h^  aware  that  Jlngland  is  ^n  island^  and 
that  France  is  joined  tothecontinent.^  Arf 
Bot  these  the  whole  of  the  acQuiremeatSi 
of  the  Miss  Fitzelms  ?  Yes^  they  are ;  and 
they  are  almost  contemptible,  certainly 
vulgar }  for  there  is  scarcely  ^  |prl  in  any 
situation  of  life  above  the  veryi  iowest,^ 
who  cannot  enumerate  them  in  the  list  of 
her  perfections.  Many  speak  several 
languages — play  delightfully  on  the  harp^ 
if^aye,  and  have  the  voice  of  Israfil  to 
boot,  with  whom  I  should  feel  myself 
degraded  in  being  classed.  What  have 
they  read  ?  what  have  they  reflected  ? 
what  new  ide^s  are  tSey  ca^^aUle  cMfthraw* 
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ing  on  any  subject  ?  what  single  science 
have  they  mastered  ?  In  this  our  day,. 
mei«  accompUshments  are  indeed  indis- 
peDsahle,  but  they  are  estimated  no  more 
highly  than  silver  in  Israel  in  the  time  of 
Solomon^  because  the  gold  of  geniua 
abomnds*  No,  Maryj^Miss  Ann  Fiizelmmay; 
possibly  faU  into  the  mistake  of  classing 
herself  with  me.  I  think  I  may  console, 
my^self  with  the  certainty,  that  no  c^her 
person  will  be  liable  to  the  same  error.'' 
Edith  sunk  into  silence,  and  Mary  me-- 
ditatec}  on  the  singular  and  cold  calmness: 
she  had  preserved  during  this  detail  of 
Ann's  pretensions.  She  saw  her  now 
pale  and  motionless  as  a  statue^  her  head 
resting  oa  her  hand,  and  her  eyes  bent 
immovaJidy  on  the  floor.  It  was  a  corse«> 
like  stillness  very  oppressive  to  Mary— ^ 
dimost  terrible  to  her..  It  was  in  such 
moments  she  remembered  Ann's  sus« 
picions  that  the  lofty  mind  of  Miss  AvoiJfe-^ 
del  had  received  its  mysterious  character 
from  the  wildness  of  ^  insane  imaginar 
tion.     Edith  seemed  a^si^ituest  aeithQi^ 
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ifloting,  nor  appearing  to  breathe.  Amidst 
^1  the  calmness  and  immobility  of  her 
features,  there  was  an  expression  of  pro- 
found suffering,  which  did  not  burst  out 
in  exclamations  of  grief,  but  was  (Jeep 
and  concentrated  in  her  bosom,  as  if  her 
apathy  were  the  result  of  despair. 

This  was  an  effect  which  Mary  had 
witnessed  before,  without  arriving  nearer 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
that  produced  it.     This  melancholy  ab- 
sorption continued  not  long  ;  Edith  rose 
from  her  posture,  with  the  air  of  endea- 
vouring to  shake  off  a  fiend  that  would 
cling  to  her.     "Mary,''  she  said,  almost 
with  animation,  "this  cannot  be  the  whole 
of  the  Fitzelm  family.     Until  now  I  have 
not  been  sufficiently  intimate  with  you 
to  inquire  concerning. your  reliations.  But 
notv  I  may  ask,  where  is  the  eldest  son  ? 
For  an  eldest  son,  a  Sir  somebody  Fitzelm, 
there  must  certainly  be.*' 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mary ;  "  you  are  right. 
There  is  Sir  Adelmar  Fitzelm.  I  do  not 
at  all  know  him ;  I  believe  he  has  not 
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lived  much  at  Fitzelm  Park-  My  aunt 
and  my  cousins  talk  of  him  now  a  great 
deal  more  than  they  used  when  my  un- 
cle, Sir  James,  lived.  Then  he  was  not 
of  so  much  importance  to  them.  Butnow, 
of  course,  with  respiectto  him  things  are 
very  different.  I  do  not  think  he  is,  by 
any  means,  a  favourite  son  or  brother; 
He  is  not  anything  like  so  handsome  as 
the  other  part  of  the  family,  I  believe. 
I  have  pictured  him  to'  myself  as  a  very 
dull,   stupid,  disagreeable,  plain  young 

man." 

f 

**  That  is  rather  a  premature  judg- 
ment," said  Edith  coldly.  "How  can 
we  wonder — ^"she  continued  with  the  air 
of  one  who  soliloquizes  rather  than  ad- 
dresses another, — "  how  can  we  wonder 
that  such  a  diversity  of  character  exists 
in  the  human  species  j  when  in  the  same 
family,  in  those  most  nearly  allied  and; 
bound  by  blood,  there  are  individuals  not 
only  differing  from,  but  quite  opposed  to 
each  other  ?  One  is  i^ommon-place,  ano- 
ther original  and  imaginative,  as  the  most 
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ppc^tiq  fancy  qan  conqeiive  j  one  is.  oqcur 
pk4by  thQ  ordinary  routjiuie  qf  life,  whilst 
anptbf^r  disdains  its  miputiset,  and  sgpmrQS 
^  myijiads  of  impoijtaDt;  trifl^s^  with  bitx 
t^K  contempt ;  and  there  is  ope  distinct; 
f^om  both>  heartless,  cold,  a  humsyEi  beipg 
in  all  the  functions  oi^  life,  depriyed  oqly 
o£  that  which  stamps  m^ia  fcNr  iinmortaUjiy, 
i«P9-the  soul/*^ 

Ejlith  p^i^edi  md  M^y  r^H^afki^d^ 
that  during  the  whole  of  that  day,,  sh^. 
did  not  api^ear*  as  usaali  An  ^motion 
not  to  be  restrained,  sometimes  bwst 
through  hei*  general  coldness.  iShe  did 
not  speai:  agai^n  of  thie  fitzelm  fai^y, 
\^t  to  Mai^y  she  w^s  IfmA  a&usi^« 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

A  dearth  of  words  a  woman  need  not  fear^ 
JBiit  'tils  a  task  mdeed  to  team— to  liear. 

Ann  Fitzelm  yielded  Mary  to  Miss  Avon* 
del  the  more  readily,  because  she  thought 
she  should  be  able  to  ascertain  by  means 
of  her  cousin  the  fact  of  Miss  AvondePs 
insanity.  This,  from  having  been,  at 
fii'St,  a  matter  of  speculation,  became, 
hy  habitual  contemplation,  established.in 
her  own  mind  as  a  fact.  But  she  was  aware 
that  more  decided  proof  than  vague 
conjecture  must  be  obtained  before  pub- 
licity was  given  to  it.  Ann's  was  not 
that  kindly  disposition  which  would  lead 
her  to  conceal  this  terrible  affliction  in 
one  who  had  on  her  no  claims  of  re- 
lationship. And  she  was  the  more  de- 
sirous that   it   should  be  known    and 
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vsersing  on  the  subject  of  Mr,  Rash'- 
ibigh^s  arrival,  and  of  Jane's  subsequent 
marriage  :^^Ann  all  animation,  and  JRto^s 
Sequent  indolence  disappearing  at  inteiv 
"jvals  before  the  bustle  and  vivacity  of  her 
sister. 

My  dear  Jane,"    would  Ann  say, 
it  is  quite  necessary  for  us  to  take  into 
consideration    the    peculiar   modes    ctf 
tibinking  and  of  taste,  that  distinguish 
the  young  men  of  the  present  age.  Botti 
of  us  are  aware^  that  certain  accomplish* 
tnents  are  deemed  by  them  essentially 
and  absolutely  indispensable  in  a  wiib* 
Even  admitting  that  a  gentleman  of  birth 
and  fortune,  by  some  unhappy  weakness 
or  fatality,  becomes  enamoured  of  a  girl 
in  an  inferior  rank,  he  is  so  convinced 
that,  to  be  generally  received,  she  must 
possess  thosd  acquirements  which  distin* 
guish  a  gentlewoman,  that  he  submits  to 
the  delay  occasioned  by  her  endeavouring 
to   obtain  them ;  his  own  reception  in 
society  in  a  great  measure  depends  on 
it*     There  is  a  certain  ddicule  conse* 
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quept  upon  the  gauckerie  attending  this 
d^ciency,  which  few  are  hardy  enough  to 
encoigater.  This  point  bears,  upon  liS, 
my  dear  Jane,  only  because  it  intimates 
to  uSy  how  necessary  it  is  that  we  should 
QOt  suffer  our  talents  to  lie  dormant.  Oti 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Rashleigh,  it  will  be 
fj^culaly  essential  that  they  should  be 
rb;*0U(gbt  into  action,  your's  more  especi 
«lly^  Do  contrive,  Jane,  to  give  a  little 
iDOre  animation  to  your  playing  ;  if  you 
were  to  do  so,  not  Craimer  himself  would 
surpass  you.*' 

*^  I  will,"  replied  Jane  decidedly. 

"  Depend  on  it,  you  wUl  reap  the  ad* 
vantages  of  this  improvement;  and  for 
your  person,  Jane,<^^bandsome  M  it  un- 
doubtedly is,  decidedly  of  the  very  first 
order  of  fine  forms  as  Sterne  says,  yet 
there  is  an  attraction  far  more  capti^ 
yating  than  the  regularity  of  beautiful 
features,  or  the  correctness  of  a  perfect 
figure, — embellishing  beauty  where  it 
exists,  and  supplying  the  deficiency  where 
it  .(Jppsf  nqt  J  I  mean  theje  ne  scats  qtioi, 

you  I.  9a 
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as  the  French  call  it— a  happy  art   of 

r  looking  and  conversing  playfully :  it  is 

.fascination — ^tact ;  in  short,  Jane,  it    is 

indescribable,    but  it  is  the  most  dan- 

.'geroiis    and    the    most     irresistible    of 

female  weapons.     Mr.  Rashleigh,  would^ 

I  am  confident,  adore  if 

'*  I  dare  say  he  would,*'  said  Jane,  with 
sudden  feeling.  "And  Ann,  do  you 
tliink  he  will  prefer  pearls  or  emeralds  ?^ 

•  **  My  dear  Jane,  believe  me,  a  man  very 
seldom  troubles  himself  with  discovering 
the  precise  colour  of  a  lady's  jewels,  any 
more  than  the  materials  of  which  her 
gown  is  made,  admitting  that  both  are 
fashionable,  that  she  appears  a  woman 
of  taste  and  elegance,  such  as  he  would 
be  proud  of  presetiting  in  any  court  in 
Europe.  JEyes,  Jane,  are  of  far  more 
consequence  to  a  woman  than  the  setting 
6f  her  jewels.  You,  happily  embellished 
by  iiature  in  this  point,  will  have  your 
own  want  of  address  only  to  condemn, 
if  you  should  fail.  Generally  speakings 
Ibelieve  that  to  be  the  particular  feature 
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tiiat  inspires  love,  rather  than  a  combi^^ 
nation  of  the  whole.  Good  colour,  clear 
water^  and  good  form,  are  as  essential  to 
tiieir  value  as  to  the  value  of  a  diamond. 
Ithink  it  apeculiar  claim  on  our  gratitude, 
that  we  none  of  us  -have  grey  eyes,  the 
taste  of  the  day  is  so  very  much  .  against 
them.  They  alone  are  sufficient  to 
destroy  any  woman's  claims  to  beauty. 
I  am  not  sure,  Jane,  whether  the  beryl 
oats,  in  the  sculptured  head  of  Medusa^ 
would  not  be  preferable.  But,  after  all, 
you  may  have  the  very  finest  dark  eyes 
in  the  world,  as  you  certainly  have,  and 
yet  they  may  not  be  perceived;  they  may 
be  passed  over  in  favour  of  a  girl's,  not 
having  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  pretensions 
to  notice  which  your's  possess,  admitting 
always  that  they  are  not  grey,  merely 
for  want  of  address,  of  skill,  of  manage-* 
ment.  Fine  eyes,  which  are  continuallj^ 
mute,  are  of  no  more  value  to  the  pos* 
lessor,  than  the  gift  of  the  most  capti. 
vating  voice  to  a  man  who  has  no  idea  of 
tune.     They  must  have  expression,  they 
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i^must  have  music,  they  must  havie  elo- 
quence. There  must  be  an  alternate 
rising  and  drooping  of  the  lid^  softness, 
ardour,  and  even  hauteur  succeeding 
each  other  with  ever  varying  change. 
You  must  endeavour  at  this,  Jane^ 
without  it,  you  will  appear  uninteresting 
apd  insipid." 

^*  I  wiil,**  said  Jane  quietly, 

^*  Yes  i  and  again,  you  must  endea- 
yout  to  divest  yourself  of  that  formal, 
nibending  uprightness  (^  form  whic^ 
gives  a  girl  an  air  so  bourgeoises  which 
is  peculiar,  or  ought  to  be  peculiar,  to^or- 
wnues.  My  dear  Jane,  variety  is  every 
thing,'and  it  must  be  a  variety  that  appears 
patural,  the  result  of  emotions,  not  the 
practice  of  certain  rules  j  in  short,  it  must 
be  entirely  distinct  from  what  in  theatrical 
affairs  are  called  dap-traps.  A  tall 
woman  with  a  form,  the  lines  of  which 
are  rather  rectilinear  than  curved,  if  she 
has  not  grace,  appears  to  me  always  a 
mechanical  colossus,  setting  one  foot  be^ 
fore  the  other  with  the  utmost  regularity 
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and  precision.  Painters,  Hogarth  says^ 
are  so  fond  of  the  curved  line,  because  it 
perpetually  recedes  from  the  uniformity 
of  the  straight  line.  The  same  principle 
holds  in  all  matters  of  taste  ;  the  latter 
gives  an  idea  of  mere  utility,  the  for- 
mer of  elegance,  Jane,  you  must  not 
forget  this/* 

Ann  had  brought  her  colloquy  to  thi6 
point,  and  awaited  the  silent  acquiescence 
irf  Jane,  expecting  to  see  her  more  than 
usually  animated  by  it,  when  the  sudden 
entrance  of  William  prevented  farther 
discussion. 

"  Ann,  come  with  me  directly  j  that 
is,  if  you  are  not  very  particularly  en- 
gaged J I  must  speak  with  you  instantly,*' 
said  he. 

'  "What  is  the  matter?"  demanded 
Ann,  observing  the  agitation  of  his 
looks,  and  voice;  "what  can  possibly 
be  the  matter  ?" 

"  Come  with  me,  Ann,  immediately ; 
for  God*s  sake,  do  not  trifle  just  now  j  I 
cannot  bear  it.*' 

h  3 
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Ann  rose  immediately,  anxious  to 
learn  the  cause  that  thus  operated  on 
William. 

"Ann/*  said  he,  **as  soon  as  they 
•were  alone,  *'  I  am  going  to  leave  Fitz- 
.  elm  now,  this  very  night,  this  hour/V 

^^  Going  !  what, .  now  ?  Impossible ! 
Recollect  yourself,  William  j  you.  do 
not  kgow  what  you  are  saying/* 

<«  Ann,  Ann,  I  know  it  bai  top  well. 
I  am  going,  I  must  go ;  this  is  no  place 
for  me.*' 

"  William,  you  must  stay  j  you  caimot 
think,— it  is  not  in  nature  that.you  should 
think — of /quitting  the  Park  just  on  the 
eve  of  Mr,  Rashleigh's  arrival.  It  would 
be  a  positive  affront  to  him.  Do  reflect, 
my  dear  William.*' 

"  I  have  reflected,  Ann,  aye,  I  have  re- 
flected, and  I  can  find  nothing  but  misery. 
Do  not  urge  me ;  I  could  not  sleep  another 
night  here  under  the  same  roof  with  her, 
for  the  wealth  of  worlds.  And  yet  she  was 
kind,  too  kind,  too  soothing,  too  lovely 
and  gentle  even  in   her  cruelty.     Ob, 
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Ann,  where  shall  I  find  one  like  her  L 
Who  would  have  appeared  more  captivat- 
ing even  when  she  wrung  me  most,  as  she 
did  ?  Who  would  have  alleviated  pain  by 
softness,  and  have  appeared  to  feel  as  if 
she  were  committing  an  injury  to  which 
nothing  but  her  sense  of  justice  could 
have  impelled  her?  Ann,  I  am  going 
to  the  Temple  immediately j  the  more 
occupation  I  have,  the  better  for  me. 
It  will  be  hard,  but  it  must  be  done/' 

"  William,  in  one  word,  whence  origin- 
ates your  distress  ?  Have  -you  been  pro- 
posing for  Miss  Highgate  or  Miss  Fair- 
fax,  and  are  you  a  rejected  man  ?  Come 
to  the  point,  for  heaven's  sake/' 

'*  Yes,  I  am  a  rejected  man,  but  not 
by  Miss  Highgate,  or  Miss  Fairfax,  or 
any  other  common-place  Miss  ;  no  Ann ; 
it  was  Mary,  my  cousin  Mary,  whom  I  loved 
— it  was  Mary  for  whom  I  would  have  sacri. 
ficed  all  the  splendour  of  rank  and  riches 
— it  was  Mary ^  who  might  have  rendered 
my  life  happy,  and  it  is  she  who  has  made 
it  miserable," 
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^    "Mary!" 

For  some  moments,  Ann  had  not  the 
power  of  uttering  another  syllable. 

^*  Rejected  by  Mary !     William,  is  it 
possible,  that  you,  the  son  of  Sir  James 
Fitzelm,  the  brother  of  Sir  Adelmar  and 
Captain   Fitzelm,    of  Jane  and  myself, 
can,  for  a  moment,  have  contemplated 
the  possibility  of  degrading  us  by  a  mes- 
alliance  like  that  ?  Thank  God  you  were 
prevented,  it  matters  not  much  in  what 
manner.   Nevertheless,  how  well  pleased 
soever  I  may  b,e  with  the  event,  I  am 
lost  in  astonishment,  I  am  overwhelmed 
with  amazement,  when  I  endeavour  to 
comprehend    the    possibility    of   Mary 
Bodeirs  refusing  a  Mr.  Fitzelm,  who  ele- 
vated her  by  his  attentions  precisely  in 
the  same    proportion   as   he    degraded 
himself.'* 

"  Stop,  Ann  ;  I  cannot  bear  this ;  no 
man  could  be  degraded  by  loving  Mary 
—  dear,  adored  Mary  !** 

"  A  lover  so  foolishly  infatuated  as 
you  have  proved  yourself,  must  indis- 
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putably  he  allowed  to  be  a  very  compe*- 
tent  judge  in  this  affair/*  said  Ann,  with 
bitter  contempt.     "When  you  recover 
your  senses,  William,  you  will  not  be 
less  indignant  at  the  insult  offered  to  you 
than  I  am.     What  on  earth  can  she,  the 
illegitimate  child  of  a  merchant,  expect  ? 
On  what    alliance   does  she  calculate? 
Perhaps'  she  aims  at  a  title,  a  coronet 
perchance  ;  she  would,  doubtless  be  ex- 
ceedingly elevated  by  the  idea  of  taking 
the  pas  of  all  the  Titzelm  family.  I  can 
imagine  that  it  would  delight  her  wonder- 
folly  to  fancy  herself  possessed  of  the 
power  of  looking  down  on  her  benefactors* 
Whatever  might  be  the  sentiments  of  your 
family  at  the  idea  of  your  union  with 
Mary   Bodell,  and  that  they  would  be 
decidedly  hostile  you  must  be  convinced, 
still  it  was  an  instance  of  insufferable 
ingratitude  in  her  to  refuse  you,  who 
did  her  an  honour  which  she  had  no 
right  on  earth  to  expect." 

"  Ann,  Ann,  I  can  hear  no  more  of 
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•  this :  the  pain  Mary's  refusal  has  inflicted 
on. me  must  not,  and  ought  not,  to  pre- 
vent my  doing  her  ^e  justice  of  de- 
claring, that  all  which  proper  feeling 
and  consideration  for  me  could  do  to  al- 
leviate it,  was  done  by  her.  God  bless 
her !  May  she  be  happy  with  the  man  of 
her  choice — may  he  love  her  better  than 
I  would  have  done !  Make  wHat  excuse 
you  can  to  my  mother ;  account  for  my 
absence  in  any  way  but  by  the  truth  j  and 
I  charge  you,  Ann,  let  not  your  sisterly 
feeling  for  me  overcome  your  friendship 
for  Mary.  I  am  sure  you  are  her  friend  ; 
do  npt  reproach  her  for  having  acted 
uprightly.  Ann  I  have  a  right  to  de- 
mand your  silence." 

Ann  gave  the  promise  William  re- 
quired. On  that  night  he  left  Fitzelm 
Park.  Ann's  ingenuity  contrived  a  very 
clever  apology  on  behalf  of  William  to 
his  mother.  She  did  not  keep  to  the 
letter  of  her  promise  to  her  brother  quite 
so  well  in  other  respects.     She  could 
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not  avoid  a  change  in  her  manner  to 
Mary,  and  she  harangued  continually  on 
the  absurdity  of  any  female's  calculating 
on  an  alliance  above  her  pretensions. 
This  was  annoying,  but  certainly  not 
insupportable. 


END    OF   THE   FIRST   VOLUME. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

**  I  warrant  you,  a  hundred  dressings  now 
She  has  isurvey'd,  this  and  that  fashion  look'd  on, 
For  ruffs  and  gowns ;  cast  this  away,  these  jewels. 
Suited  to  these  and  these  knots*  ,  O*  my  life,  sir. 
She  fears  your  curious  eye  will  soon  discover  else," 

Women  Pleased. 

Mr.  Rashleigh  arrived.  His  appear- 
ance immediately  prepossessed  Ann  in 
his  favour.  His  height  precisely  reached 
her  standard  of  manly  beauty.  His 
figure  was  rather  slight,  but  well  knit, 
and  dignified.  His  head  was  more 
decidedly   Roman   than    any  Ann  re- 
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future  fate.  She  listened  to  ^l  Ann  had 
to  relate,  to  comment  upon,  and  to  ad<^ 
Vise,  with  the  air  of  a  person  very  deeply 
interested  in  the  subject.  She  could  even 
— and  Ann  admired  the  operative  power 
6fertain  sentiments  on  a  heart  naturally 
of  the  fnost  indolent  and  indifferent  ma. 
terials — she  could  even  herself  become 
of  an  agent,  could  suggest,  remark  upon» 
stnd  search  more  deeply  into  the  vali- 
dity of  some  of  her  clever  sister's  argu« 
ments.  Ann  was  delighted  with  the 
effect  this  animation  produced  on  Jane's 
person.  She  felt,  that  the  finishing  tonch 
necessary  to  elevate  her  beauty  to  the 
v^ry  highest  scale  had  been  given  ; 
Jane  looked,  and  moved,  and  her  colour 
fluctuated,  as  if  the  spark  of  Promethean 
fife  were  indeed  kindled.  She  must 
always  have  ap^eo^red  a  being  to  be  ad- 
mired; at  present  she  had  very  fair* 
claims  to  be  loved.  Female  vamty  was 
too  potent  to  be  subdued  entirely  by  ccm- 
Suinmate  indolence  and  apatJiy.  As  the 
time  approached  in  which  she  must  ne- 
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cessarily  descend  to  the  drawing-room, 
Jane's  trepidation  visibly  increased,  to 
the  high  satisfaction  of  Ann,  who  watched 
the  height  of  her  spirits  with  as  much 
anxiety  as  a  speculator  consults  the 
winds,  when  he  i»  expecting  a  richly- 
freighted  and  uninsured  argosy  in  har* 
bour.  Ann  did  not  remember  at  any 
period  of  her  life,  that  Jane  had  abounded 
in  so  TdBXiy  fenrnuHes.  The  arrangement 
ei  her  hair,  of  her  dress,  became  very 
important  points  whh  her;  and  she  had 
formerly  been  even  sluggUhbf  indifferent 
to  them»  Even  when  Ann  had  disposed 
'the  curls  of  her  bright  brown  hair  as 
tastefully  as  she  could,  Jane  suggested 
an  alteration,  and  maintained  her  opinion 
in  its  favour  malgre  Ann's  arguments  to 
prove  the  contrary  point.  Then  there 
-was  the  continually  repeated  question, 
**  Do  you  think  he  will  be  pleased  with 
me?'* — indicating  the  anxious  doubt 
that  would  intrude,  until  even  the  inde* 
fatigable  Ann  was  ermmed^  and  thank* 
fol  when  the  moment  arrived  in  which 
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it  muftt  be  suspended  until  the  interview 
>ik>uld  be  over  j  when  the  tense  of  the 
question  might  probably  be  exchanged  to 
the  preterite. 

Mr.  Rashleigh'S'  manner  of  receiving 
Jane,  Ana  internally  pronounced  to  be 
exactly  what  it  ought.  It  was  happily 
remote  from  presumption^  and  careless-^ 
tiess ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  his  self-posses* 
sion,  there  might  b&  traced  an  anxiety  ta 
be  from  that  moment  on  such  terms 
with  Jane  as  would  enable  him  to^omi- 
prehend  precisely  the  character  of  his 
future  wife.  He  viewed  her  with  evident 
admiration^  and  seemed,  by  the  sparkle 
in  his  eye,  and  the  dilation  of  his  brow, 
to  have  brought  with  him  a  heart  pre- 
pared to  love,  and  to  be  occupied  with  her 
alone.  Ann  would  have  been  contented 
to  appear  during  the  time  of  Mr.  Rash- 
leigh's  residence  at  Fitzelm  Park,  as 
torpid  and  listless  as  Jane  usually  was^ 
if  she  could  have  done  so  by  way  of 
exchange,  and  have  imparted  to  JanCi 
during  that  interval,  ^ler  own  vivacity 
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and  ingenuity.  She  was  perpetually  in 
fear,  lest  the  embarrassment  so  visible 
and  so  attractive  in  Jane's  manner  should 
disappear,  and  leave  her  coldness  and 
inanimation  completely  unveiled.  Ann 
contrived  to  keep  a  desultory  convers- 
atk)n  afloat  during  dinner,  to  which 
Mr.  Rashleigh  and  herself  contributed  ik> 
largely,  that  Jane's  not  contributing  any 
thing  was  imperceptible.  Once  or  twice 
Ann  saw  that  Jane's  eyes  were  regaining 
their  usual  sleepy,  languid  expression,  and 
a  very  electrifying  look  from  her  own 
was  scarcely  suflicient  to  reanimate  her. 
It  was  such  a  look  as  a  counsel  may 
be  /  supposed  to  give  to  a  witness  whom 
he  has  himself  called,  and  who  stum- 
bles at  a  very  material  point  of  evidence. 
It  was  swifter  than  the  lightening's  flash 
in  its  vanishing,  and  yet  Ann  trembled 
lest  Mr.  Rashleigh  should  have  inter* 
cepted  it.  She  pursued  the  conversation 
in  which  she  had  engaged  him  with 
renewed  alacrity  and  briskness,  as  a  racer 
endeavour^,   by  doubling  his  speed,   to 
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regaia  the  ground  he  has  lost  by  a  f^lse 
stefi*  Her  efforts  were  very  successfuL 
She  contrived  to  engross  Mr.  Rashleigb, 
and  to  spread  a  veil  over  Jane,  which^ 
without  diminishing  her  beauty,  coa- 
cealed  hepElefects. 

Mr.  Rashleigh  followed  the  path  Ana 
had  with  so  much  adroitness  contrived 
for  him,  without  suspecting  that  he  was- 
not  voluntarily  there.  He  understood 
the  downeant  eye  and  the  silence  of 
Janie^  as  the  natural  result  of  the  situatioti 
in  which  she  was  placed  j  a  position^ 
which,  he  thought,  it  required  no  small 
sliare  of  sense  to  enable  a  woman  to 
support  with  delicacy.  The  freedom  of 
choice  seemed  in  a  great  measure  denied 
to  both  of  them ;  Jane  was  to  receive  him^, 
a  stranger,  as^  far  as  present  habits  weie 
concerned,,  on  the  most  intimate  terms* 
as  the  man  who  was  shortly  to  he 
nearest  and  dearest  to  her.  Visible 
pleasure  at  the  sight  of  him,  might 
have  been  construed  into  indelicacy, — 
into  a  satisfactioa  at  the  prospect  of  sa 


good  an  establishment,  even  although  the 
gentleman  were  appended  to  it  by  i&de-^ 
feasible  right, — into  a  re^^olution  of  ac-* 
cepting  him  at  all  events,  and  the  glaringly 
immodest  design  of  keeping  him  to  the^ 
letter  of  his  engagement,  wbal^ver  might 
.be  the  nature  of  his  sentiments.    Evident 
coldness  might  have  been  mistaken  for 
disgust,  or  it  might  have  led  to  the  suspi- 
cion that  she  already  had  an  attachment, 
-and  that  another   had  written  on  that 
heart  which  was  to  have  been  kept  for 
Mm,  fair,  unblen^ished,  and  unimpressed. 
.Mr.  Rashleigh  was  highly  delighted  with 
Jane's    manner;    he   thought  that  her 
.interesting  timidity  preserved  the  happy 
medium  between  these  two  extremes, 
..either  of  which  would    have  been  in- 
•expressibly  revolting    to    him,    a   man 
of  the  world,   of  taste,  and,  as  far  as 
woman  was  concerned,  fastidiously  scru- 
pulous.    He  came  to  Fitzehn  Park  with 
a    heart    unappropriated,     unattached, 
ready  to  offer  itself  to  Jane,  even  the 
.glowing  bloom  of  its  first  fruits.    Her 
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first  appearanee  had  delighted  hun  ;  she 
i^as  beautiful,  elegant,  young.  Her 
^  manners  heightened  the  eflFect  produced 
by  her .  beauty.  Her  silence  wa&  the 
dignity  of  a  mind,  that  comprehended 
all  the  unpleasantness  of  its  peculiar 
situation;  her  blushes,  her  embarrass- 
ment,  were  the  result  of  consciousness 
and  of  delicacy.  Although  Ann's  policy 
might  have  contributed  to  heighten  this 
Impression,  that  was  not  the  principle 
from  which  it  originated  r  her  able  and 
efficient  coadjutor  was  the  state  of  Mr. 
Rashleigh's  own  mind;  he  came  to  be 
pleased,  and  he  was  pleased. 

Ann  penetrated  his  sentiments  suffi- 
ciently to  be  aware  of  the  necessity  that 
he  should  continue  to  attribute  Jane's 
silence  and  occasicmal  listlessness  to  her 
delicacy.  She  desired  ardently  that  he 
should  not  proceed  beyond  the  perusal 
of  the  specious  proem  which  had  been 
got  up  with  her  assistance,  to  conceal 
the  paucity  of  idea  scattered  throughout 
the    rest  of  the  work,    until   be  had 
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actually  and  irremediably  possessed  him«- 
self  of  the  volume.  Ann  knew  that  she 
must  not  confide  too  much  to  Jane  j  but 
she  estimated  her  own  ingenuity  highly, 
and  in  the  midst  of  her  anxiety,  there 
were  moments  when  she  did  not  regret, 
that  "^he  had  found  so  extensive  a  field 
for  its  operation,  where  each  instant  of 
time  demanded  its  action.  The  dinner, 
the  dessert,  passed  away  delightfully  to 
Ann,  because  every  thing  proceeded 
most  favourably  to  her  wishes.  Jane 
took  wine  with  Mr.  Rashieigh,  and  the 
bow  on  either  side  was  just  sufficiently 
conscious  and  embarrassed,  not  to  chase 
away  the  elegance  necessary  to  people 
of  fashion.  Even  in  such  a  moment, 
Ann  would  have  fourfd  it  difficult  to 
'  excuse  an  tmladylike  or  ungentlemanUke 
mauoaise  honte^  Herself  and  her  sisters 
were  ladie^y  by  which  Ann  understood 
women  of  taste,  of  education,  and  of 
high-breeding.  She  called  Miss  Avondel 
a  fine  lady ;  a  term  which  she  could 
not  so  easily  define,  and  to  which,  per- 
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liaps,    she  did  not  attach  any  precise 
^ignificationr 

:  When  they  retired  to  the  drawing-^ 
joooi,  Inhere  the  appearance  and  man^ 
ners  of  Mr.  Rashleigh  had  been  generally 
.diseussed  by  the  ladie»  of  Fitzelmy  and 
where  the  result  of  their  discussions' 
had  been  decidedly  favourable  to  him^ 
Jane  drew  Ann  to  a  window  apart  £rom 
the  others^  and  asked^  ^'Now»  tell  me^. 
Ann^  ^,  candidly^  was^  every  thiftg  as  it 
ought  to  be?  Did  I  act  properly,  as 
you  wished^  as  you  think  Mr.  Rashleigh 
would  like  ?  " 

*^  Oh,  yes,  my  dear  Jane,  yes  j— nothing 
could  be  more  proper,  more  graceful, 
more  attractive  1  I  was  delighted  be- 
yond measure,  and  so  much  obliged  to 
you  for  having  taken  the  trouble  to  recoU 
lect  all  that  I  had  suggested  and  advised. 
Manner  is  so  much  a  matter  of  consi-^ 
deration  now,  no  gentleman  can ,  forgive 
inelegance  in  a  woman.  Altogether, 
Jane>  I  am  sure  T  may  eongrsitulate  you 
on  your  sensiffle  modesty  and  retiring 
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^Hcaciy^  both  so  natural  to  you  in  your 
^ituatioh — ia  most  difficult  one,  indeed, 
and  one  in  which  scarcely  any  other 
young  woman  would  have  acquittied  hef * 
iself  with  half  your  propriety*  Only 
once,  my  dear  Jane,  once,  whtn  I 
looked  so  forcibiy^^at  you,  if  you  remem- 
ber, I  was  terribly  afraid  you  were 
kpsing  from  that  apjpearancS  of  interest 
you  bad,  until  that  unfortunate  moment, 
preserved,  into  an  air  of  inattjbention* 
.1  Mxa  sure  you  must  be  aware,  yoil,  who 
Jiave  seen  so  much  of  ftie  world,  that 
nothing  seem»  more  graceful  in  woman 
to  a  well-'bred  man,  than  that  listening 
expression,  which  makes  him  feel  that 
all  he  say^  is  thought  worthy  of  being 
remembered^  If  it  be  necessary ,  that 
the  speaker  must  be  interested  in  order 
to  interest  ;othei^,  it  is  also  true,  that 
others  must  appear  intereilted,  in  order 
that  be  may  preserve  his  animation. 
.  I  advise  you,  Jane,,  to  have  an  air  of 
extreme  and  even  anxious  i0;tention 
whenever  Mr^  Ra^hiieiigh  converses  witli 
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you.  I  am  confident  that  it  must  please 
him^  This  will  even  supersede,  in  a  very 
great  degree,  the  necessity  of  your  re- 
plies being  diffuse.  Even  if  they  be 
laconic,  the  nmnner  in  which  you  may 
conirive  to  utter  then^  will  prevent  their 
appearing  so.  Remelbbeiir  evpr,  my  dear 
Jane,  thai;  an  air  of  deferenoe  and  atten- 
tion is  theoest  possible  means  of  covering 
a  deficiency  bf  idea  from  the  person  who 
conve4ies  with  you;  and  even  if  this 
deficiency  be  perceptible,  he  will  pardon 
it  in  favour  of  the  understanding  whieh 
he  had  so  much  the  power  to  affect.** 

With  the  coffee,  Mr.  Rashleigh  also 
appeared.  Ann  immediately  made  place 
for  him  between  herself  and  Jane.  Whe- 
ther it  be  that  the  atmosphere  of  a 
drawing-room  is  more  favouraUe  to  bril- 
liancy of  idea  than  a  dii^ng^foom,  an 
opinion  which  many  of  the  learned  seem 
to  entertain,  or  whether  his  immediate 
propinquity  to  Jane  animated  Mr.  Rash- 
leigh, it  is  certam  that  his  conversation 
was  much  more  lively  and  abundant  in 
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vivacity  than  before.  He  spoke  of  tlie 
countries  he  had  visited,  gave  anec- 
dotes of  the  celebrated  characters*  he 
had .  known  ^.  tcmching,  with  all  the  ra- 
pidity of  an  ardent  ima|^nation,  on  the 
literature,  the  poljbcies,  and  the  geQ||is  of 
different  i^tiotis*  ii  Jane  wore  throughout 
iiiAt  appearance  of  attention  which  Ann 
'^had  so  much  recommended.  #!JSometimes 
she  asked  a  trifling  question,  to  which 
Mr.  R^^shleigh  replied  by  new  an^  more 
d^se  descriptions.  Ann's  tact  excelled 
Jane's,  but  her  real  information  was  not 
more  extensive.  She  had  the  art  of 
appearing  better  informed  than  she  was, 
amd  she  had  alsa  sufficient  courage  to 
support  her  pretensions  with,  no  incon- 
siderable vehemence.  That  knowledge 
which,  n^y  always  be  gathered  from  an 
intercoilrse  ;w^ith.  society,  Ann  had  the 
address  to  appropriate,  and  to  set  afloat 
again  Jn  a  new  form :.  but  she  had  not 
the  industry  or  the  talent  to  seek  science 
in  her  own  temple.  She  never  pene- 
trated beyond  the   vestibule,   and   she 
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was  sittisfied  with  the  description  others 
gave  her  of  the  interior,  without  hairing 
the  curiosity  to  enter  into  it,  and  b 
gather  treasures  for  l)ersd£  Thedis 
tinguishing  trait  of  her  mind  was  shrewd 
nes%  which  might  be^  distinctlj  tracec 
to  a  vigilant  watchfulness  of  her  owi 
interests.  She  considered  herself  tb 
primum  fHoUle  of  her  family,  to  wboi 
advantage  the  prosperity  of  each  indiri 
dual  ^vtould  ultimately  tend,  and  fiu 
which  tbey  would  probably  be,  in  ttga^ 
measure,  indebted  to  her  adroitness;  Tfe 
matter  of  Ann's  conversation  was  na 
weightier  than  Jane's,  but  she  had  skil 
enough  to  spread  it  out ;  with  Jane  i 
was  a  point — with  Ann  a  superficies 
but  the  latter  had  this  advantage;  ab 
had  discernment  sufHcient  to  perdeivt 
what  was  excellent  in  others,  and  a  me 
mory  retentive  enough  to  hoard  up  wha 
emanated  from  them,  as  a  ray  thatmij^ 
hereafter  brighten  around  hersel£ 

Mn  Rashleigh  spoke  of  Italy,  and  ws 
naturally  led    to  painting  and  imusii 
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He  mentioned  the  peculiarities,  that  di&» 
tinguish  the  different  schools  of  the 
former  art,  noticing  the  portrait  of  Sk 
Adelmar  Iitzelm,,  on  which  the  light 
gleamed  strongly; 

<<  It  is  impossible  to  mistake  thai  sin^ 
gular  expression  which  distinguidbes  th^ 
man,  as  much  as,  hy  that  portrait,  I  am 
induced  to  believe,  it  distinguished  the 
youth,"  said  he.  ^'It  is  impossiblei^  I 
should  imagine,  ta  appropriate  a  likeness^ 
of  Sir  Adelmar  Fitzelm  to  any  other 
person ;  and  I  think  k  equally  impossible 
for  any  painter  to  fail  in  making  a  very 
strong  resemblance:  the  features,  the 
turn  of  the  head,  the  line&  of  the  conn-- 
tenance  are  so  pecidiar*" 

"You  know  my  brother j  you  know 
Sir  Adelmar  Fitzelm,  then  ?  "  exclaimed 
Ann,  delighted  at  having  thus  unexpect* 
edly  found  a  person  who  could  satisfy 
her  curiosity  in  this  important  point* 
But  even  her  anxiety  after  Sir  Adelmari 
did  not  diminish  her  attention  to  Jane ; 
she  did  not  forget  the  present  in  her 
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speculations  oh  the  future ;  and  she  was* 
^kd  to  see  that  Miss  Fitzeltn's  counte- 
xmce  expressed  a  veiy  proper  interest. 

**  Do  I  know  Sir  Adelmar  Fitzelm?** 
repeated  Mr.  Rashleigfa,  with  as  much 
animation  as  Aim  herself  had  displayed 
in  asking  the  question.  "I  am  proud  to* 
proclaim  to  this  &mily,  that  I  have  the 
honour  of  enjoying  the  friendship  of  a 
very  distinguished  member  of  it.  I  feel 
Miss  Fitzelm,  I  feel.  Miss  Ann  Fitzehn, 
that  after  this  avowal,  you  will  be 
willing  to  allow  me  better  authenticated 
claims  on  the  intimacy  of  both  of  you.*' 

Ann  was  silent  for  a  moment.  "  Sir 
Adelmar  Fitzelm,'''  she  said,  after  her 
short  pause,  "  is  a  stranger  to  the  whole 
of  his  family.  Many  years  have  elapsed 
since  he  has  been  seen  by  any  member 
of  it.  In  that  interval,  of  course,  many 
letters  have  been  received  from  himy 
but  you  must  be  aware,  that  they  are  not 
the  vehicle  by  which  one  can  arrive  at 
any  knowledge  of  a  person's  private 
habits  and  character.*' 
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Mr.  Rashleigh  bowed,  and  stniled; 
Pierhaf^  at  that  moment,  he  recpUected 
fbe  confespondence  between  himself 
and  Jane. 

"I  have  great  pleasure/'  continued 
Ann,  **in  learning  from  yourself,  that 
you  are  on  intimate  terms  with  my 
brother.  Sir  Adelmar.  I  have  always 
thought,  that  one  might  enter  veiry 
deeply,  and  calculate  very  aG€urately» 
on  the  character  of  any  individual^  by 
knowing  precisely  who  are  his  most  inti- 
mate friends.'^ 

Mr.  Rashleigh  bowed  again.  •^  That  I 
enjoy  the  friendship  of  Sir  Adelmar  Fitz- 
elm,'*  he  said,  "  is  an  advantage,  which^ 
although  inestimable  in  itself,  I  value 
the  more  highly  perhaps>  because  I  know 
that  it  is  an  honour  conferred  on  very 
few.  I  am  sure  that  delicate  and  sensi- 
ble females  will  understand  the  essential 
difference  between  that  esteem  which  is 
aet  the  service  of  every  one  who  chooses 
to  adc  it,  and  that  which,  accuse  me  not 


« 
0f  ttm^tilig.  myseL^  is  gwea  oi^y  to  worthy 
09  t^  the  semblance  of  it/' 

i  "  And  youb  thdnV'  said  A»n,  again 
looking  towards  the  portrait,  /*  that  Sir 
>Mehnar  FitzeWs  person  retains  the  cha- 
f  a<eteri&ties  of  its  beyi^  ap^earaiice." 
. .  ^*  Decidedly,''  lefiied  Mr*  Rashleigk 
^*  Yes ;  ^re  is  the  saine  expression  of 
kiily  fecdiing,  ih^  same  heiroistn  of  air^ 
tim  B9me^  dignity  ef  form,  softened  b^ 
thre  gentt^e^  >^hjick  is  no  slight  feature 
of  hh  manner.  That  eye  of  fire  maj 
have  lost  something  of  it9  haughtiness 
J  fi0(  not  trace  in  it  that  peculiar  bleniding 
x^  manly  seif-confideuice  and  softness^ 
;whieh  constitutes  a  charm  at  c^ce  singu- 
I94;  and  inesistihle." 

^^Sk  Adeknar  is^  then  a  handsome 
man  ? ''  demanded  Ann,  with  an  accent 
x^  s  wporise, 

**^That  is  a  question  which  no  male 
individual  would  presume  to  answer,  I 
think,''  replied  Mr.  Ra&hleigh,  smiling. 
*'  In  all  s^air^  of  this  soiti  we  bow  to 
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the  judgment  of  your  sex,  and  scarcely 
even  hazard  an  opinion  of  our  own, 
until  we  have  ascertained  yours/' 

"Is  he  young  looking?  Has  he  at 
all  the  air  of  our  family?  '* 

**  Not  of  the  ladies  whom  I  have  the 
happiness  of  seemg  at  present,"  replied 
Mr.  Rashleigh,  with  that  happy  mixture 
of  gallantry,  and  ease,  and  truth,  in  his 
manner,  which  a  woman  so  well  knows 
how  to  estimate.  **  Sir  Adelmar  has  the 
appearance  of  being  at  least  quite  as 
young  as  I  am  informed  he  is/* 

"  And  his  prejudices  —  that  is  a  point 
on  which  his  family  would  be  glad  to 
be  ascertained:  what  are  his  prejudi- 
ces ?*'   demanded  Ann. 

**The  prejudices  of  Sir  Adelmar  Fitz- 
dm!*'  repeated  Mr.  Rashleigh  with  a 
countenance  the  leading  expression  of 
which,  at  this  moment,  Ann  could  not 
very  well  define.  "  It  is  scarcely  safe  to 
hazard  a  single  remark  on  such  a  subjects 
Suffer  me,    Miss   Ann    Fitzelm,   to  be 
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happy  in  the  security  that  I  haye  i 
vanced  nothing  in  which  we  shall  he 
after  disagree.  I  will  only  venture 
assert,  that  you,  the  sisters  of 
Adehnar^  will  certainly  find  it  vi 
easy  to  pardon  the  prejudices  of  so  na 
a  relative,  even  admitting  that  tb 
are  as  numerous  as  the  gay  motes  of  t 
fiun-bea.m«'' 
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.  ^'  ^as  I  so  careful  of  thee  to  procure 
This  noble  match  for  thee  ¥* 

Ben  John50n. 

WT£RY  hour  added  to  Mks  Ann  Fitzelm's 
i9Si  that  the  favourable  impression  it  was 
>  visible  Jane  had  made  on  Mr.  Rash- 
^igh,  would  be  enfeebled,  if  not  entirely 
3Su;ed,  as  her  character  gradually  deve- 
>ped  itself  to  him.  The  embarrassment 
itural  to  the  peculiarity  of  her  situation^ 
as  a  very  convenient  veil  to  conceal  the 
)sence  of  all  real  feeling ;  but  then  it 
as  impossible  to  suppose  that  it  could 
idure,  when  she  became  accustomed  to 
Je  Mr.  Rashleigh  domesticated  at  Fitz- 
Uft,  and  continually  proffering  those 
tentions,  which  their  relative  position 
'emed  to  demand.  Ann  was  continual- 
^  alarmed^  lest  Jane  should  tire  of  the 
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part  she  was  directed  to  play,  and  relapse 
into  her  ancient  habits  of  listlessness  and 
indolence.  Music,  that  useful  expedi- 
ent to  conce^cl  a  dearth  of  idea,  or  to 
cover  a  disagreement  between  two  par- 
ties,  or  the  shallowness  of  one,  was  re- 
sorted  to,  until  Ann  feared,  not  only 
that  it  would  no  longer  be  admired  by 
Mr,  Rashleigh,  but  that  it  would  even 
ekhau9t  lits  patience,  and  bis  complai'- 
Mnce.  Concertos,  duets,  in  wfaidi 
Ann  was  always  contented  to  play  the 
secondo  to  Jane*s  primo,  a  condescen- 
sion to  which  no  occasion  less  urgent 
than  the  present  would  have  bent  her  j 
solos,  bravuras,  ballads,  canzonets,  and 
glees,  in  English,  French,  and  Ita- 
lian, were  played  and  sung,  until  Mr. 
Rashleigh  evidently  sought  shelter  from 
the  overwhelming  influx  of  sweet  sounds, 
by  sitting' with  his  head  out  of  the  win- 
dow,  or  his  attention  absorbed  by  a  hook. 
Ann  was  almost  in  despair;  she  felt 
that  the  task  of  endeavouring  to  interest 
Jane's  lover  in  the  pursuits  of  his  mis- 
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tress  without  displajrtng  her  real  charac- 
tec,;  was  tenfold  more  laborious  than  if  be 
had  been  her  owuj  whilst  ultimate  success 
would  afford  her  a  very  unequal  com- 
pensation. 

Ann's  brain,  generally  so  fertile  in  ex- 
pedients, here  presented  but  one,  and 
that  one  seemed  pregnant  with  danger,— 
to  introduce  Mr.  Rashleigh  to  a  wider 
dtcle  of  society. 

Ann  was  occupied  during  many  hours 
in  drawing  up  those  arguments  which 
might  be  adduced  either  for  this  measure 
or  against  it,  in  order  that  she  might  as- 
certain precisely  on  which  side  the  ba- 
lance inclined.  She  knew  perfectly,  that 
in  a  large  circle,  no  individual  is  required 
to  play  a  very  prominent  part;  each 
contributed  a  certain  quota  to  the  gene-* 
nd  amusement,  which  is  done  with  great 
ease,  and  without  much  eclat.  But  then, 
even  in  a  mixed  society,  Mr*  Rashleigh 
might  choose  to  appropriate  Jane  j  who 
could  dispute  his  claim  to  do  so  ?  He  might 
engage  her  more  decidedly  in  a  particu« 

VOL.  n.  c 
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lar  eoMVersation  than  he  could  possibly 
do  if  Ann  herself  were  their  only  com^ 
panion.  And  who  wpuld  be  at  hand  to 
cover  Jane's  deficiencies?  Ann  must 
of  necessity  be  otherwise  engrossed.  On 
account  of  their  position  in  the  neigh^ 
bqurhood  of  Seafield  and  Northill,  it  was 
always  expected  that  the  Miss  Fitzelms* 
attentions  should  be  quite  general;  and 
if  Jane  were  engrossed  by  Mr.  Rashleigh^ 
Ann  would  have  to  assume  a  double  pro- 
portion of  affability  and  vivacity.  One 
party  might  perhaps  be  ventured,  be- 
x^ause,  even  if  Mr.  Rashleigh  did  contrive 
a  tete-a-tete  with  Jane  in  the  course 
of  it,  there  was  still  the  convenient  plea 
of  her  timidity  and  embarrassment  at 
thus  being  selected  by  him  so  publicly,. 
But  this  plea  could  not  be  iu*ged  a  se^ 
cond  time;  it  would  lose  its  plausibi- 
Uty. 

There  was  another  reason  in  favour  of 
the  social  system,  which  Ann  did  not 
fail  to  adduce.  With  the  exception  of 
two  individuals,  there  wer^  no  females 
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<m  the  visiting  list  at  Fitzelm  Park  who  * 
<K>uld  be  put  in  competition  with  the 
Miss  Fitzelms,  either  in  point  of  person, 
xd^ner,  or  accomplishments.  Hence, 
comparison  would  naturally  result  in 
Jane's  favour  j  and,  perhaps  Mr.  Rash- 
leigh,  perceiving  her  striking  isuperi* 
^ty  in  these  points,  might  not  be 
inclined  to  scrutinize  other  deficiencies 
-very  severely.  And,  after  all,  might  not 
Jane's  apathy  be  construed  into  fashion- 
able insoicciance ?  Ann  thought,  that  if 
matters  were  pushed  to  extremity,  this 
MesL  would  be  the  one  she  must  contrive 
to  suggest  to  Mr.  Rashleigh,  and  leave  it 
to  himself  to  follow  it  up. 

But  these  two  obnoxious  individuals, 
before  whom  Ann  felt,  what  she  would 
scarcely  breathe  even  in  the  silence  of 
her  own  thoughts,  that  Jane's  tieau^y 
would  sink  into  a  second  place ;  they 
could  not  be  passed  over  j  they  must  of 
necessity  be  included  in  all  the  galas  of 
Fiteelm  Park ;  Mary  Bodell,  and,  above 
all,  the  singular  Edith  Avondel. 
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Ann,  from  an  undefined  fear  of  Mary's 
opening  attractions,  and  of  the  bewitch-  • 
ing  influence  of  that  soft  vivacity  of  man<^ 
ner  which  she  retained  as  a  vestige^^^ 
h^  native  clime,  had  contrived  to  pro^> 
eure  for  her  an  invitation  to  remain .  lit . 
Doctor  Balladon's,     Mary,  too  happy  ta. 
be.  domesticated   with    Edith,    without  ^ 
troubling  herself  to  analyze  the  motive: 
tibatlia^4  induced  Ann  to  be  so  interested 
In  her 'going  to  Seafield,  was  only  grateful, 
for  the  riesult  of  her  mediation.     She  had . 
no  curiosity  about  Mr.  Rashleigh;  no. 
desire  to  see  him.     On  che  contrary,  she. 
was  so  tired  of  listening  .to  Ann's  etexnal; 
harangues  about  him,  that  she  was,  in. 
fact,  ^lad  to    escape  a  meeting  with  a 
man  who  had  already    occasioned  lie^ 
so  much    ennuL     Happy  in  the    soci^ 
etji    fhe    friendship,    the    instructions 
of    Miss     Avondel,     the    proceedings 
at    the  Park    never  occupied  her   Jit- 
iention.     Ann    had   so   frequently    as- 
serted   Jane    would    absolutely    marry 
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Mr;  Rashleigh  as  soon  as  the  period  of 
her  mourning  was  expired,  that  Mary 
had  accustomed  herself  to  consider  it 
one  c^ those  dull,  common-place,  family 
arrangements,  which  interest  the  world 
as  little  as  the  parties  themselves.  Her 
-opinion  of  Mr.  Rashleigh  was  not  high : 
he  stood  precisely  on  the  sanle  level  with 
Jane;  an  automaton  who  was  moved 
as  the  springs  that  affected  his  motion 
were  touched. 

Ann  had  called  on  Mary  during  her 
domestication  at  the  Parsonage,  and  had 
ascertained,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  what 
her  sentiments  were.  She  understood 
her  indifference  to'  the  whole  proceed- 
ings of  Jane's  engagement  atid  marriage. 
She  was  quite  contented  and  happy  at 
Seafield,  whilst  aU  was  quiet  at  the  Park. 
But  Ann  was  aware,  that  when  it  was 
understood  there  was  a  party  in  contem- 
plation, Mary  would  consider  it  a  thing  (^ 
course  that  herself  and  Miss  Avondel 
should  form  two  of  the  guests.  Notwith- 
standing thes«  objections,  Ann  deter*- 
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mined  on  the  expediency  of  issuing  invit- 
atiqns  with  all  the  speed  imaginable. 

Miss  Ann  Fitzelm  was  not  of  the 
opinion  of  those  who  pronounce  ^^hesuty 
when  unadorned,  adorned  the  most.** 
She  thought  it  might  be  heightened  by 
adventitious  embellishment.  Having  es^ 
tablished  these  premises,  she  decided 
that  it  would  be  extremely  impolitic  fo 
suffer  Miss  Avondel  and  Mary  to  rise  on 
the  view  of  Mr.  Rashleigh  with  all  thfe 
i^lendour  of  a  planet  in. its  zenith;, 
she  thought  it  better  that  he  should  se6 
tfaem  when  they  were  just  emerging; 
from  the  horizon. 

And,  moreover,  a  private  interest  of 
Ann's  decided  her  in  favour  of  a  morning^ 
call.  Amidst  all  the  embarrassing  intri- 
cacy of  Jane's  affair  with  Mr.  Rashleigh, 
Ann  had.  not  forgotten  the  necessity  of 
managing  Mr.  Grove  Ashton  on  her  own 
account.  She  thought  there  was  a  very 
fair  prospect  of  her  attaining  the  desir- 
ably dignity  of  the  peerage  by  his  means. 
The  chUdish  flirtation  evidently  grocqedr 
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ing  between  himself  and  Grace  Fitzelm^ 
did  not,  by  any  means,  obscure  the  clear^ 
ness  of  Ann's  path  to  a  coronets 

She  knew  how  much  might  be  gained' 
by  her  cleverness  and  ingenuity  when 
set  in  array  against  Grace's  total  defi^ 
eiency  in  skill,  and  want  of  practice.  She 
permitted^  because  she  could  not  pre-^ 
?ent,  Grace's  jfrequent  visits  to  Seafield^ 
HOt,  however,  without  loud  remon- 
strances on  their  impropriety.  But  Grace 
jiersisted  in  them,  in  the  face  of  Ann's 
opposition.  She  chose  to  be  as  much 
with  Mary  Bodell  as  possible.  They  had 
been  educated  together,  had  enjoyed  the 
8a<ne  pleasures,  had  participated  in  the 
same  amusements,  and  were  generally  en- 
gaged in  the  same  occupations.  Grace 
felt  quite  alone  when  Mary  was  not  at  the 
Park.  She  had  always  something  to  cbn-^ 
3ult  with  her,  something  that  required 
her  advice  and  assistance.  It  was  true, 
that  Mr.  Grove  Ashton  had  politely 
pointed  out  to  her  the  most  picturesque 
views  tliat  surrounded  the  parsonage,  and 
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as  he  certainly  excelled  heriMElf  m'uKetch- 
ing,  she  was  very  glad  to  profit  by  his 
instructions»  or  to  submit  her  rough  draw^ 
ings  to  the  polish  of  his  proficient  pencil. 
But  his  being  a  member  of  Doctor  BbL 
ladon's  family  did  not  render  her  visits 
there  more  frequent  Where  Mary  was, 
she  desired  to  be  as  much  as  she  could, 
and  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  would 
be  a  quite  sufficient  inducement  to  walk 
mucb  further  than  from  the  Park  to  the 
Parsonage.  Ann  was  obliged  to  appear- 
satisfied  by  these  assertions,  because  she 
had  learned  the  policy  of  acquiescing 
qwietly  in  that  which  she  could  not  pre- 
vent. Mr.  Grove  Ashton  had  never  yet 
seen  the  interior  of  Fitzelm  Park.  He 
had  sometimes  accompanied  Grace  to  the 
door,  but  no  further.  Ann  was  extreme* 
ly  desirous  Ijhtat  he  should  be  on  visiting 
terms  at  the  Pa;k.  She  understood  the 
advantage  this  would  give  her,  the  field 
it  would  o^en  to  the  exercise  of  her  ia- 
genuity,  and  the  more  rapid  success  she 
might  attafai  by  it.    If  she,  with  Jane 
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and  Mr.  lUshleigh/were  to  make  a  morn- 
ing call  to  Mrs.  Balladon,  slie  nfightr 
enforce  the  card  of  mvitation  that  would 
be  sent  to  Mr.  Ashton,.  by  the  mot& 
marked  compliment  of  a  personal  invit- 
ation. By  doing  so,  she  would  give  her* 
self  a  claim  to  his  particular  attention 
during  the  evening.  That  point  once 
gained,  Ann  would  be  no  longer  doubt- 
ful of  the  event.  Confident  of  ultimiite 
success,  she  woidd  permit  Grace  t*  fre- 
quent the  Parsonage  as  much  as  she 
diose«  2^. 

Having  thus  decided,  that  she  woulil 
not  only  consult  Jane's  interest  by  calling 
at  Seafield,  but  also  advance  her  own,  Ann 
stated  her  plan  to  Jane  as  concisely  as 
was  compatible  with  perfect  distinctness. 

"Do  you  know,**  said  Ann  to  Mr. 
Rashleigh,  as,  with  herself  and  Jane  on 
either  arm,  he  was  walking  quietly  down 
ft  lane,  carpeted  with  soft  verdure,  and 
sheltered  equally  from  the  sun  and  the 
wind,  by  a  thick  plantation  of  trees  which 
bounded  it  on  both  side^  *<  do  you  know 
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whither  you  are  being  conducted  at  thi$^ 
moment?'' 

**  I  am^employed  in  forming  visions  to^ 
myself  of  the  widely-extended  and  diver* 
sified  prospect,  which  is,  I  conjecture^ 
to  burst  on  us  at  the  point  where  this-. 
path  teritninates.  I  am  not  now  to 
learn  that  Miss  Ann  JSitzelm  has  plea- 
sure in  surprising  others  agreeably,**' 
replied  Mn.  Rashleigh.. 

"  ]^erhaps>  yon  are  right/*  said  Ann  y 
'^but  it  is  not  a  surprise  of  that  nature  I. 
Have  in  store  for  you  now..  It  is  a  view 
more  delightful,  I  imagine,,  than  the- 
finest  landscape  nature  ever  spread  out 
to  charm  her  worshippers,r— *  the  human^ 
face  divine  J-  and,  moreover,  retaining; 
very  strong  marks  of  the  perfection  in 
which  it  was  originally  moulded/' 

"  I  am  Jhighly  obliged  to  you.  Where, 
and  when,  am  Lto  enjoy  this  happiness?" ' 

"In  a  very  few  minutes,  at  Seafield 
Parsonage,-  I  shall  have  the  pleasure 
of  introducing  to  you  a  very  pretty 
kinswoman  of  ours— Miss  Bodell— Mary 
Bodell.    She  is  generally  a  member  of 
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our  family,  indeed  our  house  is  her  only^ 
Home,    poor  thing!     Her   father^    the 
brother    of  ours,    a  West-Indian  mer- 
chant,   was  unfortunate  in  his  specula- 
tions, and  she  was  adopted  amongst  us 
on  his  death.     She  retains  very  decided 
marks    of  her   West-Indian  origin;     a 
ikrk,    glowing     complexion,     eyes    so^ 
piercingly  black  that  a  person  disposed 
to    be  fastidious  might,   perhaps,   call 
tiiem  masculine,    are  peculiar    chiurac*^ 
teristics  of  her  maternal  country.     You 
understand  ?*' 

Mr.  Rashleigh's  bow  was  acquiescent. 

"Nevertheless,*^*  continued  Ann,  **I 
diink  you  will  pronounce  Mary  unques- 
ticmably  pretty,  perhaps  beautiful.  How- 
ever, you  will  be  able  to  determine  with^ 
out  my  hinting  to  you  what  judgment  is 
expected  from  you*  She  is  not  the  only 
handsome  girl  to  whom  you  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  being  introduced  this  morn- 
ing. Another,  perhaps,  the  principal 
personage,  and,  par  consequence^  the  one 
which  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  first,  is 
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a  relation  of  Mrs.  BalIadon%  of  what  fa> 
mfly  I  do  not  know ;  it  has  never  been 
understood  at  Seafield.  I  do  not  pret^id 
to  offer  any  description  of  her  very  un^ 
deseribable  beauty;  it  is  impossible  to 
give  any  idea  of  its  character^  I  think 
it  is  peculiar  toi  Miss  Avondel/* 

"  To  whom,  Miss  Ann  Fitzelm  ?"  de* 
tnaikled  Mr*.  Rashleigh,  with  an  air  of 
very  great  interest. 

"  Miss  Avondel,'*  repeated  Ann,  who 
had  observed  the  change  in  his  manner 
with  some  anxiety. 

"  Miss  Avondel  !^'  repeated  Mr.  Rash- 
leighj  dropping  the  arms  of  his  compa- 
nions^  in  his  extreme  surprise;  **Miss 
Avondel  is  then  hercr  in  the  very  neighr 
-bourhood  of  Fitzelmi  Park.  The  dis- 
tinguished, the  celebrated  Edith  Avon- 
del>^  escapes  from  the  eclai  that  attends 
her  in  the  brilliancy  of  a  London  circle, 
to  the  retirement  and  obscurity  af  a  coun- 
try  Parsonage.    Edith  Avondel  T*. 

^  You  know  her  then?**  said  Ann,  who 
fiad  an  indistinct  suspicion,  that  her  in* 
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froduetion  of  Mr.  Rasihleigh  at  tfie 
Parsonage  would  terminate  more  fatally 
than  fear  itself  could  have  calculated. 

"I  have  never  seen  her,**  replied 
Mr.  Rashleigh  calmly,  recollecting  him- 
self, "  but  all  the  world  is  supposed  to 
Tknow  Miss  Avondel,  and  I  shall  be  happy 
to  become  acquainted  with  her  person.** 

Ann's  alarm  was  diminished,  but  not 
dissipated.  She  had  no  idea  of  Miss 
AvondePs  enjoying  that  celebrity  which 
Mr.  Rashleigh  seemed  to  indicate  that 
«he  possessed.  And,  until  they  arrived 
at  the  Parsonage,  he  did  not  appear  to 
regain:  that  self-possession  which  had  so 
evidently  forsaken  him  at  the  mention  of 
her  name.  He  was  absorbed  in  medita- 
tion of  a  visibly  agitating  nature.  Some- 
times he  seemed  on  the  point  of  enquir- 
ing more  particularly  concerning  her: 
and  it  appeared  that  he  was  with  difficul- 
ty restrained,  even  by  the  fear  of  being 
suspected  of  taking  more  interest  in 
Miss  Avondel  than  was  proper,  his  situ- 
ation with  Miss  Fitzelm  being  taken 
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into  account.  The  remaining  part  of 
their  walk  was  not  pleasant ;  Mr.  Rash^ 
leigh  was  silent,  because  apparently  en- 
grossed by  a  subject  of  which  it.  befitted 
him  not  to  speak ;  Jane  was  silent  from 
habit  and  real  preference;  and  Ann, 
from  the  fear  of  having  committed  the 
greatest  possible  error  in  judgment,  by 
determining  on  the  introduction  of  Mr. 
Rashleigh  at  the  Parsonage. 

There  they  arrived^,  and  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  each  should  assume^ 
an  appearance  of  ease  and  satisfaction* - 
This  seemed  no  effort  to  Mr.  Rashleigh,. 
but  his  visible  pleasure  had  a  strong  tinge 
of  animated   curiosity,  which  entirely 
prevented  the  possibility  of  Ann's  being 
exhilarated  by  its  influence. 

The  task  of  introducing  Mr.  Rashleigh 
devolved  on  Ann.  There  were  only  Doc- 
tor and  Mrs.  Balladon  present  to  receive 
them,  and  she  had  leisure  to  regain  her 
usual  vivacity,  to  which,  perhaps,  she 
was  the  rather  excited  by  her  desire  to 
prevent  Mn  RashleigVs  attention  &om^ 
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fixing  too  completely  on  Jane,  who  sat 
in  all  the  alienee  of  inveterate  dulness. 
Miss  Avondel  and  Mary  Bodell  were 
walking  with  Mr.  Grove  Ashton,  some- 
where in  the  grounds^  'Mrs.  Balladon 
could  not  precisely  tell  where ;  they  had 
been  absent  some  time,  and  would  pro- 
bably return  almost  immediately. 

Ann,  when  disengaged  from  the  task 
c£  conversing  on  neighbourly  topics 
with  Mrs.  Balladon,  kept  her  eyes  reso- 
lutely directed  towards  the  window^  be^ 
cause  the  absentees  must  necessarily  pass 
within  view  of  it,  in  their  walk  home. 
Quite  as  soon  as  she  expected,  she  re- 
cognized them,  and  she  had  pleasure  in 
doing  so.  For  Miss  Avondel,  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  her  alarm,  had  acquired 
neither  colour  nor  animation  from  her 
walk.  She  was  paler,  and  had  an  air  of 
deeper  melancholy  than  usual  even.  It 
is  true,- that  when  Mary  entered  the  a- 
partment  with  h^  bonnet  in  her  hand^ 
and  the  curls  of  her  short,  glossy  black 
hair  agitat&d  by  the  wind,  and  shading 
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ft  cheek  of  the  brightest  hue  of  the  rosei 
Ann  cast  an  eye  of  fear  on  Mr.  Rashleigh. 
And  he  looked  his  admiration ;  he  smil- 
ed very  complacently  when  he  was  in* 
troduced  to  her,  and  kept  his  eye  on  her, 
until,  a  few  minutes  after,  Edith  Avon- 
del  entered. 

Mr.  Rashleigh  arose ;  a  feeling  of  pro- 
found respect,  almost  amounting  to  vene- 
ration, yet  blended  with  a  compassion 
Ann  could  not  possibly  account  for,  was 
expressed  on  his  countenance.  Their 
manner  had  no  characteristic  of  recogni- 
tion;  the  most  perfect  dissimulation  could 
not  have  concealed  a  pre-acquaintance 
from  the  searching  glance  of  Ann« 
She  was  prepared  to  find  that  they  had 
formerly  known  each  other,  and  she  was 
unable  to  distort  one  word,  action,  or 
look  of  theirs,  to  realize  the  suspicion* 
On  the  part  of  Mr.  Rashleigh  there  was 
respect,  on  that  of  Miss  Avondel,  indif- 
ference; Ann  understood  that  peoplfe  of 
celebrity  were  known  by  an  incalculably 
greater  number  than  they  knew.    This 
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scccniJsXed  for  the  difference  with  which 
.Mr*  Rashleigh  and  Miss  Avondel  acknow- 
ledged their  introduction  to  each  other. 
The  intended  gala  at  Fitzelm  Park 
^was  publicly  mentioned  by  Ann,  and  she 
had  the  opportunity  of  giving  Mr.  Grove 
'  Ashton  a  particular  invitation.  He  ac* 
.cepted  it  with  quite  as  much  eagerness 
and  pleasure  as>  Ann  herself  could  desire. 
She  succeeded,  moreover,,  in  engaging 
Mm  in  a  tete-a-tete  conversation,  in 
discovering  some  of  those  minute  traits 
of  his  character,^  which  they  who  intend 
to  acquire  an  extraordinary  influence 
over  any  individual  must  work  onu 
With  the  accuracy  of  an  adept  she  pene- 
trated his  opinions  and  prejuctices^ 
and  complimented  him  on  them  in  a 
manner  which  could  scarcely  fail  of  pre- 
possessing a  very  young  man  in  her  fa- 
vour, and  preparing  him  for  the  admis- 
sion of  any  sentiment  she  might  choose 
that  he  should  hereafter  entertain  for 
her,  admitting  what  Ann  hoped  and 
believed,  that  he  was  not  pre^occupied. 
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^  And  Vfhat  efo^you  think  of  Maiy 
Bod^ll  and  Miss  Avondel?"  inquired 
Ann  of  Mr.  Rashleigh,  as  they  walked 
homewards.  **  Do  you  agree  with  thr 
general  opinion  in  pronouncing  them 
beautiful  r 

"  Miss  Bodell  is  very  beautiful,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Rashleigh,  with  animation* 
•"  I  think  I  do  not  remember  e?er  to  have 
been  more  delighted  with  the  appear- 
ance of  any  lady.  There  *is  a  glow  of 
youth  and  health,  and  a  charming  viva>' 
city  of  expression  in  her  whole  person, 
which  attracts  the  eye  and  fascinates  the 
attention." 

"  She  is  highly  obliged  to  you,"  repli-- 
ed  Ann,  who  certainly  was  wo?  highly  ob- 
liged by  this  eulogy:  "  and  what  is 
your  opinion  of  Miss  Avondel  ?  What 
novel  admiration  have  you  for  her  ?" 

"  I  should  scarcely  presume  to  call  her 
beatOifulj**  replied  Mr.  Rashleigh ;  "  there 
is  something  more  celestial  than  beauty,^ 
something  intellectual  and  divine  about 
her,  which  at  once  enraptures  and  ele- 
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vates.  Miss  AvondePs  person  is  th^ 
proper  temple  of  a  mind  as  lovely 
and  as  singular*  I  shall  be  proud  to 
cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  a  geniua^ 
so  distinguished  and  extraordinary;." 

«*A  blessed  morning's  work  I  have 
made  of  itl^'  thought  Amr.  "  A  very 
satisfactory  prospect  indeed,  and  one 
that  promises  complete  success !'' 


.*.- 
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CHAP.  XVI. 


'  Pedro.  Oh,  her  tongue,  her  tongue  t 
Jaques*  Rather  her  many  tongues ! 
Pedro.    Or  rather  strange  tongues  !* 
Jaques.  Her  lying  tongue ! 
Pedro,   Her  lisping  tongue ! 
Jaquea.  Her  long  tongue! 
Pedro,  Her  lawless  tongue  ! 
Jaque$,  Her  loud  tongue!" 

The  Woman's  Prize. 


*^  This  must  be  Edith  Avondel/*  said 
Mr.  Rashleigh  to  himself;  ^*  this  must  be^ 
the  veiy  Edith  Avondel.  Two  women 
cannot  exist  of  the  same  name,  and  with 
so  marked,  so  singular  a  person,  which, 
one  may  recognize  by  description,  as  well 
as  one  could  that  of  another  by  the  most 
exquisitely  painted  portrait.  However, 
I  will  know  more  of  her ;  I  will  seek  her 
acquaintance;  I  will  observe  her  ha- 
bits J  I  will  narrowly  watch  her  occupa- 
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tions  during  her  retirement ;  and  if  all 
be  well,  she  may  not  be  the  only  one 
who  wUl  he  the  happier  for  my  disco- 
very.*^ 

On  the  strength  of  this  resolution, 
Mr.  Rashleigh  presented  himself  at  Sea-: 
field  Parsonage  on  the  morning  succeed-^ 
ing  to  that  in  which  he  had  been  introduc*: 
ed  there  by  Ann  Fitzelm.     And  he  went 
alone.     He  had  already  begun  to  feel 
himself  constrained  and  fettered  by  the 
constant  watchfulness  of  Ann's  keen  eyes. 
He  gave  her  credit  for  all  the  shrewdness^ 
which  she  in  fact  possessed,  and  he  was 
aware  that  the  end  he  desired  to  gain- 
would  not  be  assisted  by  her  observation.* 
Ann  was  surprised  and  alarmed  at  his 
'«ntui:ing  to  go  out  with  the  a^vowed  in- 
tention of  calling  at  the  Parsonage,  with- 
out inviting  herself  ox  any  member  of 
her  family  to  accompany  him. .  She  de- 
plored incessantly  the  unhappy  miscal- 
culation which  had  precipitated  her  into 
a  measure  threatening  to  subvert  all  the- 
w/ell-inteiided  plans  she  had  prc^ectedt  tp 
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thiBj  woidd  too  BUFely  disgust  him  with 
liie  vapid  nnanity,  the  apathetic  selfish- 
ness, the  unimaginative  coldness  of' 
Jane's  character.  Leaving  the  societjp 
of  Edith,  with  a  fancy  dccupied,  perhaps^ 
with  the  images  she  had  raised, — ^with  aa 
imagination  glowing  with  the  impression 
made  on  it  by  the  variety  and  grace  of  her 
conversation,  would  not  the  insipidity 
which  Ann  witibi  a  sigh  acknowledged 
existed  atFitzelm  Park,  appear  doubly' 
revolting?  Would  he  not  eagerly  hait 
the  opportunity  of  escaping  from  it,  again 
to  enjoy  the  inexhaustible  variety  which 
Edith's  genius  could  so  easily  produce? 
But  this  was  not  the  whole  subject  of 
Ann's  alarm.  Admitting  that  onlj/  his 
imagination,  his  judgment,  and  his  res^ 
son,  decided  in  favour  of  Miss  Avondel, 
and  that  his  heart  still  remained  untouch- 
ed, was  it  the  more  certain  that  Jane 
would  retain  the  power  of  appropriating 
that  heart?  Had  he  not  admired  the 
beauty,  the  manner,  of  Mary  Bodell/ 
with  the  words,  the  lo(^,  of  enthusiasm? 
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jhad  he  not  said,  '^  that  she  attracted  ilie 
eye,  and  fascinated  the  attention ?^^  What 
could  possibly  be  stronger  than  such  a  de» 
scription?  What  must  that  feeling  of  admi- 
ntion  be  of  which  this  was  the  definition  ? 
specially  when  it  was  remembered,  that 
in  such  a  point,  and  in  such  a  presence 
III  it  had  been  spoken,  it  was  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  Mr.  Rashleigh  had  expressed 
himself  with  all  the  ardency  of  his  real 
sentiments.    Ann  was  startled  when  she 
contemplated  the  abyss  which  yawned  he^ 
neath  that  precipice  to  the  edge  of  which 
she  had  unwarily  advanced.  It  was  incon- 
ceivable that  she,  who  had  so  unweariedly 
laboured  for  Jane's  successful  establish- 
ment, should  be  the  very  person  who  had 
so  materiaUy  endangered  it.    To  suffer 
Mr.  Rashleigh  to  meet  Mary  at  Seafield, 
was  to  allow  her!  a  vantage  ground  en- 
tirely out  of  the   lists  in  which  Ann 
had  intended  td^circumscribe  her  action. 
If  she  could  but  have  foreseen  that  Mr. 
Rashleigh  would  claim  the  independent 
privilege  of  visiting  alone  at  the  Parson-^ 
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age,  Mary  assuredly  would  never  faaiPe 
crossed  the  precincts  of  the  Park  daring 
his  abode  there.  In  the  midst  of  the 
fltzelm  family,  in  that  position  in  winch 
Ann  would  have  contrived  to  place  he!5 
she  woul<f  have  been  passed  over  as  an 
inferior  being.  But,  supported  by  Miss 
Avondel  and  Mrs.  Balladon,  she  woidd 
indubitably  be  thrown  into  a  situation 
which  would  demand  his  attenticm ;  she 
would  display  that  vivacity  he  seemed  so 
much  to  admire ;  her  beauty  would  be 
heightened  by  animation,  and  the  most 

0 

mischievous  efibcts  might  originatefiomit. 
But  there  was  one  consolatory  point 
in  which  this  matter  might  be  viewed, 
of  which  Ann  never  ultimately  lost  si^t. 
Whatever  might  be  the  inclination  of 
Mr.  Rashleigh,  how  much  soever  he 
•might  be  affected  by  another  to  the 
prejudice  of  Jane,  whatever  might  be  the 
extent  of  his  passion  to  that  other,  and  of 
his  consequent  dislike  to  Jane, — ^for  Ann 
kne  en  ouh  of  the  human  heart  to  be 
3ware#  that  that  sentiment  which  she 
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pgtc&ved  was  only  indifference  in  Mr. 

fiasfaleigh  towards  his  bride-elect^  love  for 

HBotfaer  would  convert  into  absolute  con* 

pXD^t  or  hatred,  he  was  bound  ;-hi$  honour 

fns  pledged ;  it  was  in  the  bond;  he  could 

aot  escape ;  he  must  pay  the  pelialty.    He 

had  been  plighted  to  Jane  Fitzelm  by  his 

latjier,  he  had  voluntarily  confirmed  that 

engagement  by  correspondence ;  a  corre- 

i^ondence  which^  in  any  court  of  justice^ 

would  very  plainly  prove  in  what  spirit, 

•lid  for  what  ultimate  end  it  had  been  per- 

fevered  in  on  either  side ;  he  had  set  the 

teal  to  it  by  visiting  Fitzelm  Park,  where 

he  had  been  received  by  all  her  family  as 

Jane's  future  husband ;  he  bad  confirmed 

them  in  the  belief,  if  indeed  it  had  wanted 

confirmation,  that  the  period  of  his  ac«- 

tually  demanding  her  hand  had  arrived ; 

and  if  he  qft^rwprds  changed,  if,  after 

these  several  and  strong  proofs  of  per* 

•everancp  in  the  engagement  made  for 

him,  he  admitted  a  passion  for  anpthert 

be  must  suffer  the  meed  oi  his  wealkuesst 

Jane  ney^r  would,  never  should,  resign 
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him.  Ann  never^  in  the  midst  of  her 
jTeflections,  so  far  forgot  the  respectable 
rank  which  she  and  her  ^ster  held  in 
society,  as  to  form  a  design  of  ddparting 
£rom  its  dignity,  by  seeking  legal  redreBW 
She  knew/  thut  a  gentleman  was  bound 
to  conduct  himself  by  a  certkin  convepf^ 
tional  law  of  Aonot^,  which  he  could  hot 
forfeit  without  also  forfeiting  the  fxivi^ 
leges  of  his  station.  On  this  rodsncdbe 
l^d  firm  hold ;  Jane  would  not  consent 
t6  relinquish  him ;  and  until  she  could 
be  brought  to  that  point,  although  Mr. 
Rashleigh  might  delay  his  marriage  with 
her,  he  could  not  marry  another. 

Whilst  such  and  similar  were  the  cogi- 
tations of  Ann  Fitzelm,  the  unconscious 
object  of  them  had  been  ushered  iftto 
the  presence  of  Edith  Avondel.  The 
end  he  desired  to  attain  by  thus  seeking 
her  intimacy,  prevented  th'at  embarrass^ 
xnent  which,  perhaps,  he  might  otherwise 
have  felt  in  intruding  on  the  domestic  pri- 
vacy ofafemale,  obviously  seeking  retire- 
ment, and  rejecting  every  claim  to  that 


distinction  which  f<;^ps  the  recompence  of 
jgenius.    The  kindly  e^se  of  Mrs.  Balla- 
dpn's  manner  softened  the  effect  which 
IByght  otherwise  have  been,  produced  by 
ibe  unbending  reserve   and  hauteur  of 
Mm  AvondePs*  But  Mr.  Rashleigh  was 
not  a  man'towards  whom  coldness  could 
ke  loog  preserved*    It  gave  way  before 
Ibe  iiffluence  of  hia  conversation*  as  the 
fining  of  the  strongest  lock  yields  to 
a<key  exactly  fitted  to  it    With  all  that 
jpespect  and  observance  due  from  a  gen- 
tleman to  any  femalci    e^eciaJly  to  a 
dietinguialiciX  A;ui<ac,  Mr.  Hashleigh  re- 
tained that  air  of  proper  self-estimation^ 
which  distinguished  him  as  a  man  whose 
irank  and  pretensions  were  high.    This  is 
"«  much  more  likely  means  of  gaining 
ix>pfidence  than  the  pliant,  supple,  insi« 
nuating  address,    which  *  can   bend    to 
every  concession    demanded  of  it  by 
tpanton  pride*      Edith  Avondel  appre- 
ciated the  character  of  her  visitor,  and 
the  proved  that  she  did  so  in  a  manner 
most  satisfactory  to  him  j  she  conversed 
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with  him  with  that  perfect  freedom  in 
which  two  people  of  similar  ininds  in- 
dulge on  a  slight  acquaintsuicei  and  to 
which  others  cannot  arriye^  after  an 
intercourse  of  yeard.  Mary  was  sur* 
prised  to  see  Miss  AvofidePs  cold  gravily 
disappear  thus  rapidly  beneath  the  influ- 
ence of  Mr.  Radhleigh's  manner.  He 
rose  immediately  in  her  estimation  above 
the  medium  pointy  as  swiftly  as  he  had 
formerly  fallen  below  it.  The  automaton 
of  her  imagination  appeared  to  have 
qnifo  cnfficient  energy  to  direct  his  own 
motions,  and  to  reguiaie  them  In  the 

most  correct  and  graceful  manner..  She 
gained  coiurage  to  contribute  her  mite  to 
the  treasury  of  information  that  was 
rapidly  accumulating  from  the  stores  <^ 
Edith  and  Mr.  Rashleigh,  and  she  had 
the  satisfaction  of  perceiving  that  it  was 
highly  estimated.  Mary  had  enjoyed 
equal  advantages  with  her  cousins,  and 
she  had  employed  them  better.  The 
capital  that  had  been  put  by  others  in 
the  bank,  she  had  increased  by  reading 
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and  observation,  and  the  interest  had 
continually  au^ented.    It  was  impose 
sible  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  intimacy 
with  "MisA  Avondd  without  gaining  a 
vast  accession  of  idea,  and  Mary  had 
used  the  opportunity  given  her  to  the  best 
advantage.    Above  all,  she  had  learned 
to  reflect ;  an  acquisition  of  the  greatest 
possible  use  to  her,  because  it  had  cor- 
rected the  wildness  of  her  vivacity.   Mr. 
Hashleigh,   even  during  this  interview 
with  Edith,  when  he  was  occupied  ia 
developing  as  much  of  her  character  and 
sentiments  as  he  could,  had  leisure  to 
admire   and  contemplate  her   beautiful 
and  blooming  companion.     The  style  of 
her  countenance  was  new  and  interest-* 
ing;  and  her  manners  were  as  original 
as,  though  widely  differing  from,  tiiose 
of  Edith  herself.    They  were  not  formed 
on  any  artificial  model.    They  were  the 
result  of  a  playful  fancy  and  an  elegant 
taste.    The  perfect  nature  that  abounded 
in  them  was  an  inexpressible  charm  to  a 
man,  a  great  part  of  whose  life  had  been 
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spent  amongst  the  polished  hoUowness 
of  courts.  No  one  was  more  likely  than 
himself  to  penetrate  a  deficiency  in  the 
material  points  of  taste  and  delicacy 
through  the  gauze  frippery  of  affected 
refinement  J  a  deficiency  as  unpardozi- 
able  in  the  female  character  as  want  of 

• 

courage  in  the  male.  In  short,  if  Ann 
had  been  able  to  penetrate  the  sentiments 
with  which  Mr.  Rashleigh  had  quitted  Hie 
Parsonage  at  Seafield,  she  would  have 
been  convinced,  that  this  was  the  comU 
mencing  point  of  a  series  of  sentiments, 
which  threatened  the  complete  destruc- 
tipn  of  all  her  aerial  castles. 

And  when,  in  a  very  short  time,  it  was 
a  matter  of  course,  that  Mr.  Rashleigh 
should  spend  some  part  of  every  day  at 
the  Parsonage ;  when,  by  means  of  Grace, 
Ann  learned,  that  Mary  Bodell  was 
actually  engaged  in  the  study  of  the 
Italian  language,  and  that  Mr.  Rashleigh 
more  than  shared  the  task  of  her  tuition 
with  Miss  Avondel  j  when  she  saw  his 
indifference  to  Jane  becoming  gradually 
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more  apparent  beneath  the  veil  of  poEte* 
ness  spread  over  it,  a  thorough  conviction 
that  ultimate  defeat  would  overturn  the 
fabric  of  felicity  and  aggrandisemeut^ 
which  had  seemed  to  invite  the  entrance 
of  Jane,  occupied  her.  Yet  she  was  not 
in  despair.  One  grand  point  was  to  get 
Mary  away  from  the  Parsonage,  and  fix 
lier  again  in  her  old  and  obscure  position 
at  the  Park.  To  this  sh%  looked  as  an 
infallible  recipe  for  the  cure  of  Mr, 
Bashleigh's  foolish  attachment,  admitting 
that  he  had  one,  and  that  Mary  was  it9 
object.  She  thought  that  a  man  of  his 
lofty  feeling  would  scarcely  stoop  to  a 
sabordinate  individual ;  that  by  placing 
her  in  an  itiferior  light  she  would  effect 
the  crushing  of  a  passion  which  bad 
been  excited  when  she  had  appeared  in 
a  more  conspicuous  position.  This  was 
a  miscalculation;  it  might,  perhaps^ 
have  prevented  his  imbibing  an  attach- 
ment ;  but,  once  imbibed,  it  could  only 
have  strengthened  it  by  superadding* 
desire  to  elevate  ber  above  those  whom 
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his  love  would  immediately  pronounce 
her  inferiors. 

But  Ami's  resolutions  were  not  carried 
into  effect.  Miss  Avondel  remonstrated 
80  decidedly  against  being  deprived  of 
Mary,  before  the  period  originally  granted 
for  her  visit  at  Seafield  had  elapsed,  that 
Ann  Fitzelm,  who  was  under  the  irre- 
sistible influence  which  a  strong  niind 
naturally  exercises  over  a  weaker,  was 
obliged  to  acquiesce. 

If  she  could  have  penetrated  the 
motive,  which,  in  addition  to  her  real 
affeetion  for  Mary,  rendered  Miss  Avon- 
del  so  anxious  to  keep  her  from  Fitzelm 
Park  at  the  present  moment,  hereon- 
sent  would  have  been  more  easily 
obtained. 

Edith  Avondel  was  perfectly  aware  of 
that  which  Ann  only  permitted  herself 
to  suspect;  that  Mr.  Rashleigh  had 
indeed  imbibed  a  serious  attachment  to 
Mary,  which  was  strengthening  during 
every  interview.  If  he  had  been  the 
only  party  likely  to  suffer  on  this  account^ 
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she  would  have  been  assiduous  in  ren- 
dering his  opportunities  of  seeing  the 
object  of  his  passion  as  infrequent  as 
possible.  But  she  had  an  additional 
motive  to  separate  these  two  individuals^ 
both  so  interesting,  and  ^o  amiable. 
Mary  Bodell  was  noU  indifferent  to  the 
attentions  of  Mr.  Rashleigh.  She  appre* 
ciated  his  understanding,  his  talents, 
his  temper,  on  the  highest  possible  scale* 
She  thought  him  something  excelling 
all  her  fancy  had  ever  expected  in  man. 
Could  she  resist  the  united  force  of  these 
endowments,  when  it  was  directed  against 
herself?  Could  one  so  young,  so  tender, 
so  susceptible,  steel  her  heart  against  the 
temptations  of  that  soft  and  endearing 
sentiment,  of  which,  hitherto,  she  had 
scarcely  dreamed?  In  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Rashleigh,  Mary  forgot  that  there 
existed  such  a  person  as  Jane  Htzelm, 
who  had  claims  on  him,  which  it  was  not 
likely  she  would  ever  be  persuaded  to 
relinquish.  Miss  Avondel  penetrated 
the  exact  state  of  her  heart.    Her  return 
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to  Htzelm,  to  that  roof  which  was  the 
present  home  of  Mr.  Rashleigh,  would 
be  far  more  dangerous  than  the  occasional 
interviews  she  enjoyed  with  l^im  at  the 
Parsonage.  Edith  felt  that  Mary's  re- 
maining at  Seafield  would  perhaps  secure 
the  peace  of  her  future  life^  and  she 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  relinquish  hen 
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*'  Wherefore  darts  the  mind 
With  such  resistless  ardour^  to  embrace 
Majestic  forms ;  impatient  to  be  free ; 
Spurning  the  gross  control  of  wilful  might ; 
P^oud  of  the  strong  contention  of  her  toils; 
Proud  to  be  dariDg  ? ''  Akbnsipb.^ 

Nearly  three  weeks  had  elapsed  since 
invitations  had  been  issued  to  the  ball  at 
Fitzelm  Park,  and  its  approach  was  now 
very  near.  During  that  interval,  Mr. 
Rashleigh  had  been  daily  at  Seafield. 
Miss  Avondel  could  not  forbid  his  visits; 
she  could  not  arrogate  to  herself  the 
freedom  of  speaking  to  an  acquaintance, 
and  a  gentleman,  as  to  an  intimate  friend; 
she  could  not  remonstrate  with  him 
on  a  danger  to  which  he  must  be  sen- 
sible, and  which,  apparently,  he  defied ; 
neither  could  she  entirely  withdraw 
Mary  from  Jii^  society.    She  could  not 
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descend  to  the  invention  of  plausible 
excuses;  she  wanted  Ann  Fitzelm's 
ingenuity  and  finesse ;  but  what  she 
could,  she  did.  She  engrossed  Mr. 
Rashleigh  as  much  as  possible,  andfisuc- 
ceeded  in  securing  his  attentions  to 
herself,  or  at  least  in  diverting  them 
from  Mary. 

One  morning,  when  he  had,  as  usualf 
spent  two  or  three  hours  at  Seafieldi 
Mary  remained  standing  at  the  i«rindow, 
watching  his  departure,  until  he  had,  in 
the  distance,  diminished  to  a  point.  Miss 
Avondel  observed  her  motions  atten- 
tively.  She  remained  in  the  same  pos- 
ture even  when  farther  view  of  Mr. 
Rashleigh  became  impossible,  with  her 
eyes  fixed^  with  all  the  vacancy  of 
intense  thought,  on  the  precise  spot  in 
which  he  had  disappeared. 

"And  what  is  the  subject  of  my  Mary's 
day-dreams  ?  '*  demanded  Miss  Avondel> 
affectionately  approaching  her. 

"1  have  been  watching  Mr.  Rasb- 
leigh's  departure,"    she  replied,    with 
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perfect  openness,  and  yet  with  slight  em- 
barrassment,  as  was  evinced  by  the  faint 
blush  that  fluttered  over  her  cheek,  **  and 
I  thc^pght  that  I  could  trace  in  it  a  simili- 
tude to  the  attachments  of  man.  When  the 
object  is  present,  his  love  appears  in  fidl 
dimensions,  complete  and  perfect  in  all 
points ;  when  absent,  novelty  and  occu- 
pation are  the  trees  and  mountains  which 
ever  and  anon  conceal  it  from  the  sight, 
until  distance  has  diminished  it  to  a  span, 
toinvisibility.  And — and  I  was  thinking, 
-*I  was  wondering,  what  could  be  the 
charm  that  can  possibly  attach  a  man 
like  Mr.  Rashleigh,  so  animated,  so 
ardent,  so  conversant  with  life,  to  such 
a  woman  as  Jane  Fitzelm.'' 

<<  By  what  I  understand  of  this  affair, 
Mr.  Rashleigh's  inclinations  were  very 
little  regarded  in  it,'*  replied  Edith. 
**  It  seems  to  have  been  an  agreement 
entered  into  by  the  parents  of  the 
parties,  which  they  are  bound  to  ratify. 
Por  what  purpose  such  an  agreement 
was  made,  neither  you  nor  I  can  discover* 
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Perhaps,  they  who  constituted  it,  would 
be  unable  to  assign  any  reason  in(H:e 
satisfactory,  than  that  they  were  old 
friends,  and  desired  to  see  their  children 
intermarry;  a  very  sufficient  reason 
indeed,  when  we  calculate  that  it  involves 
only  the  happiness  of  two  individuals! 
Mr.  Rashleigh  has  ratified  the  engage* 
ment  by  his  correspondence  with  Miss 
Eitzelm,  which  I  remember  to  have 
beard  you  mention,  and  by  his  visit  here^ 
which  confirms  it.  If  he  should  be 
unfortunate  enough  to  imbibe  a  strong 
attachment  for  another  woman,  his  only 
chance  of  possessing  her,  lies  in  his 
procuring  from  Miss  Pitzelm  a  complete 
resignation  of  her  claims  on  him.  If  Mr. 
Rashleigh  be  a  prudent  man,  he  will  not 
incur  a  danger,  which  must  render  such 
a  measure  necessary.'* 

The  cheek  of  Mary  lost  its  bloom, 
her  lip  trembled,  and  her  eyes  were 
filled  with  tears.  The  view  of  Mr. 
Rashleigh,  unhappily  attached,  and  pre« 
vented  from  the  enjoyment  of  happiness 
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by  his  engagement  with  Jane,  was  a 
prospect  infinitely  woi-se  than  any  his 
Being  the  contented  husband  of  "^ Jane 
could  offer.  And  yet  when  Mary,  for  a 
moment,  considered  him  in  this  light, 
a  pang  of  jealous  anguish  pierced  her 
heart,  which  was  at  once,  the  most  pow- 
aiul  and  the  most  bitter  emotion  she 
had  experienced  during  the  whole  of 
her  uneventful  existence. 

**  It  would  be  easier,  I  should  think,^* 
she  said,  somewhat  recovering,  "  for  Mr. 
Rashleigh  to  subdue  an  unhappy  attach- 
ment, than  for  the  woman  whom  he  has 
attached  to  conquer  her  love  for  him. 
Men  are  so  infinitely  superior  to  us  in 
energy." 

«No,  no,^'  said  Edith,  "I  do  not 
believe  that  men  have  more  internal 
energy  than  women.  I  allow  that  it 
appears  more  frequently  in  the  former, 
because  they  have  opportunities  of  actioii 
which  do  not  so  frequently  or  so  publicly 
occur  to  a  female.  As  society  exists, 
woman  is  a  retired  and  inferior  being. 
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Her  virtues  appear  not  beyond  the 
circle  of  her  domestic  hearth ;  they  are 
the  lares  who  protect  and  watch  over 
her  own  happiness  and  that  of  her 
connexions.  That  is  the  sphere  which 
is  to  be  illuminated  by  her  talents,  the 
theatre  on  which  her  acquirements  are 
to  be  displayed.  She  is  the  domestic 
friend  and  companion  of  man,  the  sta- 
tionary home  in  which  he  may  repose 
in  the  wintry  months  of  his  life,  which 
in  the  summer-time,  perchance,  he  will 
desert  for  a  light  and  varjdng  tent.  She 
mu9t  be  stationed  always  in  one  position^ 
where  he  may  find  her,  whenever  inclin- 
ation prompts  him  to  seek  her  as  his 
soother,  his  encourager,  his  consolation. 
In  this  relation,  if  she  appears  not  in  a 
very  prominent  or  marked  light,  she  is 
at  l^ast,  endearing,  attaching,  and  amia- 
ble. Who  would  not  gladly  relinquish 
the  admiration  and  applause  obtained  by 
enterprise,  talents,  and  masculine  energy 
of  mind,  for  the  happiness,  the  secure 
Respectability,  the  loveliness  of  domestic 
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privacy  7  Who  that  has  been  shipwrecked 
by  the  gale  of  public  life,  longs  not  after 
the  quiet  of  retirement^  as  the  weary 
pilgrim  fixes  his  eye  on  the  shrine  towards 
wtdch  his  devoted  zeal  is  carrying  him  ? 
No ;  I  do  not  condemn  the  regulations 
of  society ;  I  do  not  demand  a  higher 
Inhere  in  which  woman  ought  to  expa- 
tiate ;  I  argue  not  on  the  point  of  her 
natural  equality;  I  condetnn  not  man 
as  a  tyTdLUt^'^  slaves  make  tyrants :  I  con- 
tend only,  that  there  does  exist  in  the 
mind  of  woman,  a  spring  of  energy^ 

iriuch^  when  extraordinary  circumstances 
draw   on    it,    has   in  it  a  force,  and  a 

consistency  not  inferior  to  that  of  the 

most  resolute   and  enterprising  of   the 

other  sex.     £ven    that    other   sex,   so 

frequently  uhjust,  allows  us  the  palm  of 

fortitude.    We  endure  better  than  they ; 

and  misfortune  is  generally  favourable 

to  the   display  of  the  dignity  of  the 

female  character. 

^^  Woman,  with  a  soul  ten  thousand 

fold  more  susceptible  than  that  of  man» 
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is  continually  called  upon  to  endure, 
%niy  harder  stilL  to  endure  mthout 
^tomplaint.  The  sphere  of  her  pursuits, 
c£  her  passions,  of  her  feelings,  is  con- 
tracted ;  and,  like  a  fountain,  they  pliay 
the  higher  in  proportion  as  the  aperture 
k  diminished. 

^^  If,  with  an  eagle  eye,  she  gazev  on 
the  sun;  if  ^he  trims  her  plulll&ge,  and 
dares  to  soar  to  a  point  at  which  iIm^ 
would  look  down  on  yonder  clouds  $ 
if  she  aims  at  entering  the  bri^t 
empyrean,  where  imagination  holds  her 
court,  and  receives  her  trihntp  from 
every  nation  ;  to  whom  tiie  love-inspired 
Laplander  offers  his  incense  on  an  altar 
of  snow,  beneath  the  rough  fir ;  to  whom 
the  Persian  breathes  his  votive  sighs  on 
an  altar  of  fire,  glowing,  his  soul  kindled 
by  the  grand  element  his  fathers  made 
their  god ;  to  whom  every  nation  from 
Indus  to  the  Pole  finds  admittance; 
thither  must  she  win  her  way  through 
obstacles  as  numerous,  and  not  less 
difficult  than  those  surmounted  by  the 


bero  of  old,  ere  he  reigued  a  god  among 
yon  starry  host.  And  even  if  she  obtain 
thismantle,  consecrated  by  genius^  ita 
venom  penetrates  into  her  soul,  and| 
p^chance,  she  expires  in  the  midst  of 
those  agonies  which  it  produces. 

<<  Not  content  with  thus  clipping  th^ 
wings  of  her  ambition,  man  would  even 
confine  her  in  those  points  in  which  he 
a£fects  to  admit  her  to  a  participation 
with  himself.  She  may  love;  he  not 
cmly  permits^  he  requires^  that  she  shall 
love :  but  how  ?  in  silence,  in  sighs, 
in  agony,  without  complaint ;  in  torture, 
without  the  alleviation  of  appearing  to 
aufier ;  in  anguish  from  which  he  would 
shrink,  which  he  afi&cts  to  doubt,  or, 
believing,  to  deride !  and  even  in  her 
extreme  pain  she  may  not  demand  con- 
solation ;  insulted,  trampled  on,  if  it  be 
suspected  that  she  endures  that,  incal- 
culably more  bitter  than  the  waters  of 
Marah,  ill-requited  love !  The  pity  she 
asks  is  withholden ;  wormwood  and  gall 
are  given  to  her  in  its  stead.*' 
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Miss  Avondel  paused.  At  this  mo^ 
ment  Jane  Fitzelm  and  Mr.  Rashleigli 
were  visible  to  the  mind's  eye  of  Mary. 
In  the  lapse  of  an  instant,  she  compter 
bended  all  the  bitter  ridicule  and  sar« 
casm  she  must  expect  from  Ann^  the 
reproaches  that  would  pour  on  her  from 
the  other  members  of  the  Fitzelm  family 
if  she  detached  Rashleigh  from  Jane. 
And,  admitting  that  his  apparent  par- 
tiality to  herself  resulted  only  from  the 
caprice  of  the  moment,  to  what  insupport* 
able  derision  would  she  subject  herself 
if  she  permitted  an  observer  to  suppose 
that  she  had  assisted  to  dupe  herself,  by 
mistaking  the  distinction  of  gallantry  for 
that  of  serious  attachment. 

Miss  Avondel  recovered  from  her 
emotion,  and  proceeded.  *^  What  is  the 
situation  of  that  woman  who  has  pene« 
trated  into  the  arcanum  of  science? 
whose  daring  hand  has  torn  away  the 
veil  that  shrouds  her  mysteries?  wlio  has 
gn^pled  with  difficulties,  has  surmount- 
ed themi  has  finally  made   thepi  her 
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handmaids  ?  Unhappy  femalei  she  has 
soared  for  a  moment  from  the  earth  to 
"vrhich  she  was  imprisoned;  and^  like 
tfaie  bird  of  Eden,  she  must  wander 
above,  whilst  yet  her  soul  shall  be 
embosomed  in  a  mortal  form;  the 
world  is  no  longer  a  home  for  her,  she 
finds  no  place  of  rest  or  repose  in  it. 

*  The  ground  they  touch  not,  till  they  breathe  no 
more/ 

*^  She  is  shunned  as  if  she  bore  about 
with  her  the  accursed  mark  of  Cain. 
The  sea  of  misery  dashes  against  her,  its 
nine  waves  break  on  her  j  yes,  even  that 
visionary  tenth  bursts  over  her  soul,  and 
perhaps  engulphs  it  Oh,  great  God !  if 
it  were  not  for  the  hope  after  deaths  would 
present  existence  be  supportable  ?** 

Again  Miss  Avondel  paused.  Her 
eye  rested  upwards,  as  if  endeavouring  to 
gain  thence  the  hope  of  which  she  had 
spoken.    She  resumed: 

"  Genius  bows  her  head  to  the  dust, 
mhe  covers  it  with  her  wings,  she  wrj^s 
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them  around  her;  and  in  such  a  yrdi 
she  lives  in  peace,  perchance,  because 
unrecognized*  Yes,  Mary,  yes;  there  is 
no  tnidi  in  her  appearance.  Her  ottw 
&ce  is  concealed  beneath  a  mask  of  iSmg^ 
nificance.  The  gigantic  talents,  whose  base 
mght  rest  in  the  centre^  and  their  turrets 
sparkle  in  the  skies  j  shrink  to  an  appear- 
ance of  common  magnitude.  In  society 
she  is  always  cold,  indifferent,  uninterest- 
ed, sometimes  common-place.  Think, 
Mary,  what  it  must  be  to  a  soul  all  truthf 
to  feel,  to  know,  that  her  whole  life  is  a 
deception,  a  lie.    And  this  is  not  all. 

Oh,  no !  even  this  is  not  the  tenth  wave 

» 

of  her  misery. 

"  When  imagination,  and  genius,  and 
talents,  combine  with  the  feelings  of  her 
heart  to  elieit  that  passion,  that  imperi- 
ous sun  of  the  moral  world,  whose  smiles 
warm  each  into  a  newer,  a  brighter  ex- 
istence, whose  withdrawn  beams  scatter 
a  blight  on  every  hopeful  blo3$om^ 
endeavour  to  imagine  how  entirely  her 
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existence  is  blended  with  the  life,  the 
truth  of  him,  who  first  awakened  her  to  % 
love.    Each  thought,  each  brilliant  flash ' 
of  genius,  is  but  the  sun-flower  turning 
constantly  to  her  God.    The  morning 
dawns,  and  the  evening  closes,  and  still 
her  eye  rests  on  him ;  bright,  tender,  and . 
adoring  ever.    And  even  to  hinif  she  may 
not  pour  forth  all  the  tenderness  with 
which  her  heart  is  occupied.     Her  lov^^ 
er  thinks  her  colours  beauteous  whilst  the 
wings  of  passion  are  closed  j  but  when 
once  they  expand,  like  the  plumage  of 
the  Eastern  bird^  they  appear  to  him 
bright  and  splendid  no  longer.     He  de- 
sires that  her  love  should  burn  like  the 
mysterious  fire  of  Rosycrucius,  through  . 
an  eternity :  but  it  must  bum  in  a  cave, 
it  must  flash  beneath  an  icy  surface, 
transnarent  but  to  him  alone;  and  if 
even  he  detects  the  whole  force  and 
splendour  and  intenseness  of  that  fire, 
he  turns  from  it,  faithless;   perchance 
heading  the  violence  of  that  flame  which 
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himself  tJtofy  had  power  to  kindle.     That 
is  the  teftfft  wwe  of  misery  i. 

**  Imagine  her  demoted  to  a  Aian  of 
e^usd  genial,  of  more  elevated  attain- 
ments^  becausie  he  has  used  his  more  ex^ 
tettsive  opportmiities  as  she  would  have 
dbiie  if  they  had  been  her'S.  With  hiitt 
she  enters  into  a  new,  a  richer  world  of 
intellect ;  she  acquires  a  fresh  source 
ofideai^. 

«  Must  not  each  receive  its  hue  from 
him  who  gave  her  the  power  of  acquiring 
it  ?  must  it  not  unite  her  soul  more 
closely  to  his  ?  Can  she  acquiesce  in  the 
hard  necessity  that  bids  her  conquer  a 
passion  which  expands  her  reason,  which 
elevates  her  imagination,  which  identifies 
it  with  all  that  is  great  and  sublime, 
whieh  prepares  her  for-the  enjoyment  of 
a  higher  rank  in  eternity  ?  Oh,  no  1  she 
nourishes  it,  she  combines  it  with  her 
best  and  most  cherished  hopes.  She  has 
no  desire  distinct  from  it.  It  is  the  ray 
of  morning  .light  falling  on  the  statue,  ' 
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afid  ddling  fortl^  its  music  and  its  melo* 
t^  jf  it  is  the  home  of  her  soul.  And  if 
every  otlier  hope  were  wrecked  in  w 
universal  deluge,  hither  would  she  flee 
M  tor  her  ark  of  repose,  of  rest,  of  safety. 
Htt  love  for  him  is  no  longer  confined  to 
the  span  of  measured  existence ;  it  be* 
cbfiieis  to  her  a  present,  a  visible  demon- 
stntion  of  eternal  life,  a  pledge  of  immor- 
tality. There  she  anchors  firmly  j  the 
winds  rise,  and  the  floods  beat  in  vain  ; 
she  smiles  at  those  sufierings  she  endures 
Jbr  hifti :  to  sufler  for  him  is  not  hard ; 
she  claims  scarcely  gratitude  for  that, 

"  Exulting  in  the  conviction,  that  he 
who  enlarged  her  faculties,  increased  her 
powers  of  intellectual  enjoyment,  and 
multiplied  the  images — an  inexhaustible 
treasure  of  interest  and  instruction— 
which,  self^dependant  and  solitary,  she 
may  combine,  is  the  being  who  ought  to 
reap  the  fruits  he  had  planted ;  she  rejects 
every  lure  that  might  excite  female  am- 
bition. Undazzled  by  the  splendour  of 
superior  rank,  by  the  glitter  of  superior 

£  2 
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wealth,  she  care^^y  conceals  from  the 
vulgar  eye  those  treasures  which  must 
belong  to  him  alone ;  she  despises  the 
gratifications  of  vanity,  she  rejects  the 
homage  due  to  genius,  or  accepts  it  as  a 
votary  would  receive  a  foreign  fire  laid 
on  the  altar  of  his  deity,  because  it  in-' 
creases  the  magnitude  of  the  offering; 
She  asks  every  thing  from  love,  because 
she  gives  every  thing  to  it ;  and  she  dreads 
only, — she  endures  all  but, — a  change, 
in  her  object— his  desertion  of  her,  per- 
chance for  another,'  who,  even  humility 
cannot  but  perceive  has  not  a  tithe  of 
her  claims  on  his  love ;  then  there  is 
left  to  her,  apathy  or  death !  — — 

"  If  genius  enjoys  some  moments  of  a 
felicity  so  perfect  and  brilliant  that  less 
gifted  mortals  can  have  no  conception  of 
their  ecstacy,  their  rapture,  these  can 
scarcely  compensate  for  the  general  me- 
lancholy that  tinges  its  views ;  and,  by 
an  unhappy  necessity,  it  is  this  sombre 
hue  of  mind  that  is  always  identified 
with   genius*    Those    bright    moments 
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are  like  flashes  of  lightning  streaming 
-over  the  black  and  struggling  mass  of 
waters,  when  the  fated  vessel  is  rock- 
ed by  the  horrors  of  a  midnight  tem- 
pest. They  only  render  the  succeeding 
gloom  more  terrible ;  they  do  but  illu- 
minate desolation ;  they  are  like  a  torch 
throwing  rays  of  light  over  a  sepulchre. 
-And  even  then  she  must  not  complain^ 
she  must  wear  the  look  of  polished 
courtesy,  the  smile  of  content  or  indil^ 
&rence: 

*  How  many  a  withering  thought  lies  hid^  not  Io8t» 
In  smiles  that  least  befit  who  wear  them  most;*  *^ 

At  this  moment  such  a  smile  passed 
over  the  beautiful  but  singular  mouth  of 
iEdith  AvondeL  It  seemed  to  diange 
the  hue  of  her  face,  to  give  it  that  un- 
earthly tint  which  is  produced  by  chemi- 
cal light,  when  every  friend  gazes  on  the 
£a^e  of  his  companion,  beholding  him  in 
that  colourless  guise  which  the  spirit 
may  be  supposed  to  wear  when  it  has  no 
longer  that  animal  existence,  to  which 
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the  mn's  rays  have  the  power  of  Impart- 
jing  the  bloom  aad  the  lustre  of  vU^Uty. 
Ji  wdden  emotion  of  extreme  aoifer- 
jng  contracted  her  noble  brow;  that 
pale^  dark  brow  stamped  with  the  pladd 
JWajesty  of  immortality.  Her  bJadk  eye 
^  99cb  depth  of  colour^  that  it  seemed 
3^  if,  Uke  the  darko^eiis  of  Egypt,  its  very 
pm  mght  be  touched*  might  be  grai^ 
fidt  burned  ftw  brightly ;  for  it  was  the 
l^rilfi^aiK^y   of  deep»  uwe»rchable»  usi-. 

speakable  anguish,  continually  repressed* 
Mary  could  not  break  that  touching  si« 

lence  by  a  common-place  copsoIatiQU. 
What  consolation  could  be  ojSered  to  her, 
^  who  seemed  to  r^ct  all  she   derived 
not  from  herself? 

/*  Mary,**she  resumed,  "  whilst  ikvtn 
tearing  away  for  you  the  veil  which  hides 
from  the  world  all  that  is  felt,  endured, 
suffered,  by  that  genius  which  you  ad- 
mire and  envy,  let  me  not  forget  one 
bright  hope  which  is  enjoyed  by  those 
who  possess  it  more  positively  than  by  * 
any  other.    Agitated  by  misfcMrtune,  un« 
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nerved  by  oppression,  agonized  by  misery 
.inflicted  by  those  who  alone  c^n  give 
^^uruelty  a  pang  the  most  excruciating 
nature  can  suflPer, — ^by  those  she  loves,-r-ft 
Christian  woman  of  genius  is  more  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  her  God,  has 
firmer  hold  on  heaven,  than  they  tp  whom 
this  world  presents  a  fairer,  a  more  satis- 
<iactory  scene*     On  her  knees  before  the 
Omnipotent    Son,    humbled,   prostrate, 
.praying  with  her  tears,   elevating  her 
Jhands  to  heaven  in  all  the  vehemence  of 
deep  and  sileiit  eloquence  ofsupplicatiom, 
she  ieels  anticipated  joy«  of  heaven ;  she 
Jieholds  him,  in  the  ^  chariot  of  paternal 
Deity,'   crusbiiig   those   enemies,    Wybo 
continually  tempt  th^  more   precious 
MihIs  with  Y^bieh  tbe  vast  vessel  of  hu- 
4lianity  is  freighted.    Yes,  Mfiry,  this  is 
the  mighty  consolation  left  to  us.    We 
are  separated  from  the  world ;  ^e  walk 
as  strangers  amongst  our  brethren;  we 
behold  our  home  at  a  distance ;  and  we 
iM^  innumerable  difficulties  opposing  our 
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progress  towards  it;  yet,  amidst  doubt, 
and  darkness,  and  tribulation,  we  know 
that  we  must  arrive  thither  at  last.  This 
is  the  consolation  that  supports  us 
with  giant  strength  through  disappoint- 
ment,  and  misery,  and  gloom ;  through 
the  darkness  of  the  spirit,  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  heart.  By  it  we  siurvive 
bl^hted  affection  and  the  wreck  of  hope ; 
and  every  gust  of  the  storm  that  roars 
around  us,  makes  us  cling  more  closely  to 
the  angel  who  struggles  with  us  through 
,  the  dark  and  tempestuous  deep. 

"I  do  not  think  that  genius  can  ever  be 
entirely  separated  from  melancholy.  Nb 
powers  of  reason  are  sufficient  to  check  a 
passion  nourished  by  a  mind  that  is  stamp- 
ed with  these  peculiar  traits  ;  a  passion 

^  which  is  the  proudest  ambition  of  the 
woman  whose  heart  it  engrosser  j  which 

'  is  identified  with  virtue,  with  hope,  with 
religion ;  a  present  bliss,  an  eternal  joy ! 
All  her  earthly  felicity  depends  on  it. 
Her' being  is  identified  with  that  of  her 
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lover ;  he  is  the  point  in  which  her  pur- 
suits,  her  plans  commence;  the  point  at 
which  they  ternnnate.  Mary,  descrip^ 
tion  cannot  pourtray  that  passion,  <  it- 
self unspeakable,'  which  can  convert  a 
mind,  the  abode  of  brilliant  genius,  into 
an  Eden  of  bliss,  or  a  Pandemomum  of 
intense  misery.  Entirely  absorbed  by 
love,  no  other  passion  can  occupy  her^ 
or  diminish  its  intenseness  j  her  he^ti 
would  be  desolate  but  for  the  sentiments 
.continually  originating  from  that  passion) 
which,  perhaps,  may  torture  it,^  like  the 
spring-flowers,  flourishing  in  the  midst  of 
winter,  through  the  heat  of  that  naphtha 
fount  that  produced  them.  It  is  the 
centre  to  which  every  feeling,  every  af- 
fection, tends ;  her  talents,  her  energies 
are  the  fuel  which  nourishes  it }  if  disapw 
pointed- — '' 

The  cheek  of  Edith  Avondel  was 
paler  than  usual,  and  her  lip  trembled 
with  emotion.  For  a  moment;  her  eye 
was  raised  with  a  dudl,  calm  expresjEoa 
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io^KpUcabl^  to  Mwy»  h^t  ofpntmye^ 
Theny  by  one  of  those  su4den  and  ^^ 
trawdinary  changes  so  us^al  to  hifr^ 
b^r  countenance  became  resplendentiigr 
solmated*  A  brigbt  hectic  glowed  pa 
faer  chedcj  aD4  her  dark  ey^  fl^^h^ 
intensely. 

"Spirits  like  mine/*  she  «aid  witb 
rigidity,  *^caipi  bear  any  thipg  father  thsui 
l^iM^nse.    XM  me  know  what  is  the  prie«- 

dw  wei^t  ^f  misery  I  ^w^led  <m  t» 
Mtditre,  I  wiU  prepare  rnyiaielf  to  meet  life 
and  siiaU  inbound  froc^  its  prea^uro* 
rPlunge  mt  into  a  prigo9,  into  winch  no 
M9kj  of  light  penetrates,  and  I  i^haU  stiU 
Ibe  able  to  preserve  existence,  and  to 
dlieer  myself  by  the  view  of  a  wodd 
which  my  mind  will  create  around  me  ; 
i^w  me  the  extent  of  evil  which  is  to 
come  on  me,  and  I  will  support  it  j  bu<i 
O  God  I  release  me  from  this  destinotive 
and  maddening  suspense } '' 

The  voice  of  Miss  Avondel  becaoie 
ibmrse  aad  tremulous*    The  glow  of  her 
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countenance  subsided,  although  the  hec- 
tic on  her  cheek  remained.  Her  eyes 
were  bright,  but  whilst  she  appeared 
to  suffer  with  an  int^isen^  that  defied 
idike  description  and  relief,  there  was 
mb  tear  in  them.  Mary  remembered 
that  she  had  never,  on  any  oceasion, 
feeh  Miss  Avondel  shed  a  tear«  la  idl 
her  unhappiness,  she  appeared  to  difidam 
tins  usual  means  of  conveying  it  to  tiie 
'a|)|)reh^ision  of  others.  Her  viefisatility 
^manner,  and  complete  selficommaodt 
surprised  Mary  in  this  point  Dsore  than 
ftH  any  other.  Although  to  her  ^ibe 
l^loomy  flush  of  life''  seemed  fled  dSor 
(ever,  she  mingled  in  society^  aoquiedciiig 
in  its  etiq^uettes,  practisingits  cou):tefibMi, 
land  never  evincing  that  profound  cafia- 
^ty  of  feeling,  that  exquisite  sensibility, 
whjkch  formed  the  leading  traits  of  h«r 
jfnind.  Cold,  polished,  and  ealm^  the 
cireumvallation  in  which  she  was  plaoed 
by  genius,  and  passion,  and  m^imcholy 
contemplation,  was  never  visibrle«  Elegant 
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^d  dignified,  no  sudden  burst  of  feeling 
ever  developed  her  sentiments,  or  laid 
her  mind  open  to  the  inspection  of  an 
:ob8erver.    She  was^  sometimes  animate 
never  ardent ;   equable,,  not  gay.    The 
more  Mary  knew  her,  the  less  was  sfat 
ablie  to  comprehend  her.     At  this  mo- 
ment Ann  Fitzelm  joined  them.  <  The 
.cowitenance  of   Miss  Avondel  was .  as 
;  <;alm  as  possible.    No  agitation,  of  man- 
ner betrayed  that  she  had  felt  in^  the 
lapse  of  a  few  hours  more  than  others 
&el  in  the  course  of  a  life.     Her  •  coun- 
teii^ce  wa&  cold,  and  her  greeting  of 
Ann  as  collected  and  elegant,  as  if  it 
were  natural  to  her,  as  if  she  were  not 
acting    a    part    the    most    difficult    of 
assumption.    Mary  thought  it  was  as  i£ 
the   rushing  of  a  cataract    had-   been 
suddenly  suspended  by  congelation,  as 
if  the  lately  foaming  surface  had  instan- 
taneousty  become  fixed  and  glassy.     She 
contemplated  the  form  of  Miss  Avondel, 
4nd  she  saw  it  dignified  and  unbending^ 
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as  usual.  There  was  the  same  air  of 
xegal  composure  that  evinced  the  proud 
ease  of  conscious  superiority.  She  con- 
versed with  Ann  as  usual,  quietly  but 
fluently.  And  whilst  Ann  felt  that  all 
•  ^Jbad  been  proper^  she  was  eonseioua  that 
she  had  not  advanced  a  single  step 
towards  intimacy  with  Miss  AvondeU 
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**3M^et)9rd,  satisfy  yourself,  i  am  not  noir^^ 
1^11  how  to  poan^ge  my  aflfeclions ;  J  ha^  oliserv^d 
and  know  the  difference  between  a  base  wretch 
and  a  true  man :  I  efin  distinguish  them  ;  the  pro- 
perty of  the  wretch  is,  he  would  hurt^  and  cannot ; 
of  the  man,  he  can  hurt,  and  will  not.** 

Ben  Jonsok. 

« 

Miss  Avondel  perceived  with  inexpres- 
sible regret,  that  during  the  whole  of 
that  day  preceding  the  evening  of  the 
Fitzelm  entertainment,  Mary  Bodell  was 
either  listless  and  absorbed  in  thought, 
or  anxious  and  agitated,  apparently 
unable  to  endure  the  quiet  of  remaining 
in  one  position,  rambling  through  the 
apartments  and  the  grounds  of  the  rec- 
tory, neij;her  resuming  her  usual  occu- 
pations, nor  seeking  others  which  came 
recommended  by  the  charm  of  novelty. 
But  she  never  quitted  that  side  of  the 
house    which    commanded   a    view    of 
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Fitz;elin  Park,  la  the  midjit  of  ber 
wanderings  and  her  meditations^  thither 
her  eye  constantly  turned.  Edith  had 
no  hesitation  in  determimitg  in  what 
sentiment  these  external  appearances 
originated. 

In  fact,  during  the  constants  and,  a9 
affairs  were  at  present,  the  unJ^rtunati^ 
intercourse  Mary  had  enjoyed  with  Mn 
Rashleigh,  she  had  imbibed,  in  commoQ 
with  himself,  an  attachment  which 
threatened  the  future  peace  of  both^ 
Her  heart,  naturally  afiectipnate,  m^ 
open  to  strong  impressions,  had  beea 
a£^cted  with  profound  admiration  of 
the  intellectual  endowments  of  Jane'if 
plighted  lover ;  he  won  on  her  seiisei^ 
with  all  the  rapidity  and  the  irresistible 

« 

charm  in  the  power  of  a  man  of  high 
birth,  finished  education,  polished  man* 
ners,  and  a  mind  enriched  with  readiqg 
and  observation.  But  he  had  yet  a  strong- 
er hold  on  Mary's  heart ;  he  had  seen 
much  of  the  world,, he  had  spokea  pf 
courts  an4  pf  fiourt  beaijAies,  he  ha4«f» 
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understanding,  and  a  taste  to  appreciate 
the  attractions  of  the  best  and  the 
brightest,  and  he  could  not  but  internally 
compare  the  present  with  the  past.  And 
Mary,  notwithstanding  some  of  those 
anxiottsh  moments^^  of  doubt  and  anxiety 
inseparable  from  her  situation,  felt  her- 
self, by  that  tact  perhaps,  which,  in 
affalra  of  tins  nature,  so  seldom  deceives 
a  woman,  the  object  of  this  man's  heart, 
the  one  whom  his  love  had  selected,  in 
preference  to  those  doubtless  far  more 
beautiful  and  more  accomplished,  who 
had  been  his  associates..  He  had  pre- 
ferred her  in  spite  of  the  disadvan- 
tageous circumstances  attached  to  her 
birth,  circumstances  of  which  she  knew 
Ann  too  well  to  believe  she  would  suffer 
him  to  remain  in  ignorance ;  and,  more 
than  all,  he  had  selected  her  notwith- 
standing he  was  plighted  and  bound  to 
a  woman  in  all  worldly  respects  so  supe- 
rior to  her.  This  last  consideration; 
which  would,  perhaps,  have  made 
against  him  in  tiie  calculation  of  a  woman. 
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who  had  numbered  more  summers  thaii 
Mary,  or  who  had  had  more  experience  of 
the  world,  pleaded  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  strength  of  that  sentiment,  which 
could  triumph  over  an  obstacle  so 
powerful  as  the  united  resentment  of  a 
family  of  consequence. 

Her  agitation,  then,  during  the  hours 
immediately  preceding  this  eventful  oc- 
casion,—and  Mary  was  young  enough  to 
^  feel  an  entertainment  like  that  of  which 
she  was  about  to  be  a  guest,  a  very 
marked  circumstance  in  her  quiet  life,— 
was  extremely  natural.  She  was  about 
to  see  the  man  she  loved,  in  a  conspicuous 
position,  in  the  midst  of  a  large  circle» 
a  position  in  which  he  would  be  placed 
by  that  circumstance  the  most  painful  io 
a  woman  who  loves,  and  above  all  who 
loves  for  the  first  time  with  all  the 
warmth  of  extreme  yocith  and  no  expe- 
.rience;  she  would  be  compelled  to 
witness  his  appearance  in  the  character 
of  the  avowed  and  accepted  suitor  of 
her  rival    The  wish  to  excel  that  rival 
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^  an  ttioae  points  on  mhieh  wofiien  most 
|)iq^  themselve9>  imd  on  which  mtm, 
.however  eensible  and  distinguished  they 
may  be,  are  apt  to  value  them>  was 
.eertainly  a  natural,  and,  as  the  case  stood* 
;  scarcely  an  unamiable  wish  in  Mary. 
She  was  anxious. that  her  dress  should 
'foe  elegant  and  becoming,  that  she  should 
-be  in  good  looks;  she  recalled  Ann's 
instructions  concerning  the  etiquettes  of 
polished  sodefy,  with  more  interest  and 
omnuteness,  than  at  the  time  of  tfaetr 
4>eing  offered  she  had  judged  it  possible 
^he  would  ever  bestow  on  them.  Memory 
•  presented  to  her  many  points  of  conduct 
Ann  had  recommended,  which  her  owfi 
taste  rejected.  She  was  in  the  situation 
vof  a  person  who  is  playing  a  very  uncer- 
tain game,  and  calls  in  the  assistanee 
and  advice  of  by-standers ;  after  lie  has 
-h^ard  /their  coiKisel,  it  is  likely  that  he 
^^* wills  none  of  it,**  or,  that  amidst  a 
ioontrariety  of  plausible  opinions,  he 
knows  not  which  to  reject  and  which 
to  adopt.      Such  was  the  condition  of 


Mary  i  md  b^g  thus»  ish^  wns  drivten 
on  that  point  which  promised  better  than 
^y,  relying  on  her  own  good  si^nse  md 
.&jel|ng,  and  acting  as  CK^casion  seamed 
to  demand.  Thus  that  painter,  who  was 
unable  to  produce  the  representation  of 
foam,  by  throwing  his  sponge  on  the 
pifjture  effected  ad^urafoly,  by  mere 
accident,  what  d^tsign  had  in  vain  la- 
JiK)ured  to  effect. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Easfaleigh  himself 
was  scarcely  less  diitm'bed  by  the  pros- 
pect ojP  the  part  ma^rked  out  for  him  in 
tbed^^ama  of  th^  evening.  To  appear 
publicly  en  attendant  on  Miss  Fitzelmf 
whiJjst  his  he^  was  entirely  devoted  to 
Another,  would  be  exquisitely  pMnfuJi 
at  present,  and  might  be  prodi^ctive  of 
evij  consequf^nces  hereafter,  iwt  only  t^ 
himself,  but  also  to  the  two  beings  4o 
whom  he  appeared  bo\ind  by  such  qppoi- 
isute  interests^  Mr.  Hashleigh  understood 
perfectly  the  difficult  and  delicate  aiti^ 
ation  in  which  he  was  involved,  md  be 
had  resolved  lH»iK>urab]y  to  is^etncato 
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himself  ff cm  it;  but  the  peri^  of  hur 
being  able  to  do  so  was  not  yet  arrived; 
be  could  not  calculate  with  certainty  on 
the  precise  moment  when  it  would  arrive. 
In  the  meantimci  he  was  aware  that  the 
less  publicity  was  given  to  afiairs^  at 
present,  the  less  cause  of  regret  wouM 
there  be  hereafter.  And  he  knew  too 
well  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  observation, 
and  comment,  incidental  to  a  circle  so 
contracted  as  that  of  Fitzelm  Park  and 
its  neighbourhood,  not  to  shrink  as  much 
as  possible  from  exposing  himself  to  it, 
by  offering  pointed  or  even  particular 
attentions  to  Jane. 

Ann  unwittingly  determined  on  a 
course  of  conduct  that  would  materially 
affsist  Mr.  Rashleigh  in  preserving  that 
Hne  of  manner  which  he  had  determined 
to  adopt.  It  was  with  inconceivable 
anxiety  and  distress,  that  Ann  was 
obliged  to  acknowledge  to  herself,  Jane 
appeared  on  this  day  more  dull,  languid^ 
indifferent,  and  spiritless,  than  she  re^ 
membered  ever  to  have  seen  her ;    or 
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rattier  her  own  wisheSi  ^  and  idea  of  what 
Jane  ought  to  be  dn  this  occasion,  con«. 
tributed  to  strengthen  the  impressiop;. 
produced  by  her  usual  torpidity.  In 
vain  Ann  exhausted  the  topics  of  dress 
and  ornament ;  in  vain  she  enlarged  on 
the  interesting  appearance  tTane  would 
make  in  her  crape  and  satin,  and  the 
remarkably  fine  pearl  and  jet  jewels 
which  Lady  Fitzelm  had  lately  presented 
to  her  daughter,  their  present  mourning 
not  allowing  a  more  brilliant  display: 
in  vain  she  endeavoured  to  animate  Jane 
by  dwelling  on  the  eiivy  she  would 
nMurally  excite  in  the  breasts  of  thdr 
female  visitors,  by  engrossing  the  atten- 
tion of  so  handsome,  so  distinguished- 
looking  a  man  as  Mr.  Rashleigh  certainly 
was.  Jane  would  not  be  animated.  To 
all  Ann's  admonitory  and  exciting  ha- 
rangues she  replied  only  by  a  stare  of 
indiffereuipe,  or  a  yawn  of  weariness. 
As  the  important  hour  approached,  Ann 
in  vain  looked  in  her  countenance  to* 
hail  indications  pf  returning  animation 
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and  vivfitcity,  with  the  same  iirteirest  as  a 
travellerj  obliged  to  commence  hi«  jour- 
ney  at  a  ()recise  moment,  watches  With 
anxious  eye  for  the  appearance  of  One  spot 
of  aziire,  to  enliven  the  ominous  aspect 
of  the  clouded  sky.  To  suflfer  Jane  to 
be  engrossed  by  Mr.  Rashleigh,  whibt 
she  preserved  this  state  of  mind,  ap- 
peared to  Ann  absolute  madness.  She 
resolved,  therefore,  not  to  interfere  in 
the  matter,  but  to  permit  Jane  to  follow 
her  own  inclinations,  until  she  should  ob- 
serve indications  of  returning  animation. 
The  approach  of  the  hour  of  meeting 
did  not  diminish  the  agitation  of  the 
parties  whose  interests  were  the  most 
likely  to  be  affected  by  it.  Edith  watched 
the  fluctuating  colour  of  Mary's  cheek, 
the  bright  sparkle  in  her  eye,  with  anxiety 
for  her,  and  yet  with  a  sigh  of  bitter- 
ness to  herself.  She  knew  and  regretted 
the  loveliness  of  those  feelings  which 
animate  the  woman  who  loves,  when  she 
is  about  to  enter  a  situation  exposed  to 
the  observation    of  her    object.      She 
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understood  the  fluttering  glance  i^hich) 
Mary  sometimes  threw  over  herself,  the: 
altesmation  of  hope  and  fear  that  kept 
her  spirit  in  constant  play.     She  knew 
that  the  anxious  throb,  the  quickened, 
pulse,  were  produced  by  the  fond  desire- 
of  engrossing  his  admiration^      Aniidst. 
all  the  pain  of  uncertainty,  there  was^ 
pleasure  in  feeling  herself  the  object  of> 
exclusive  interest,  the  depository  of  the  ^ 
happiness  of  no  obscure  individual.     "A 
rose  like  this  will  never  bloom  in  my, 
wreath,"  thought  Edith,  with  the  melan- 
choly  of  a  being   insulated  from  ,^11. 
"  Alas !  what  are  the  laurel  leaves  to  me  ? 
Do  they  not  contain  poison  and  death? 
one  rose,  one  wild  fresh  rose,  glowing 
for  me,  gathered  from  that  single  stem, 
were  worth  them  all !    Biit  where  am  I 
to  find  it?   who  will  present  it  tome? 
and  even,  even  if  it  were  in  my  grasp, 
would  it  not  wither,  and  fade,  and  die, 
because  transferred  to  a  clime  not  con- 
genial to  it,  not  proper  to  nourish  it,.- 
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one  that  has  blighted  the  blossoms  of 
fairest  and  brightest  promise ! " 

The  family  of  Fitzelm  were  assembled 
in  the  drawing-room,  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  their  guests,  Ann,  with  inconceivable 
mortification,  was  obliged  intei;nally  to 
allow  that  Jane  appeared  to  disadvantage . 
even  by  the  side  of  Grace,  who  certainly 
could  not  claim  a  higher  title  in  the  court 
of  beauty  than  that  of  a  pretty  girl. 
Ann,  with  the  experienced  eye  of  a 
connoisseur,  detected  immediately  what 
gave  Grace  the  superiority  over  a  very  fine 
young  woman.  It  was  expression,  ani- 
mation, the  eager  fiashing  of  eye  spring- 
ing from  a  young  heart,  on  the  wing 
after  pleasure  and  amusement,  which 
were  not  so  frequent  with  her  as  to  have 
lost  the  charm  and  the  excitement  of 
novelty.  Jane  had  correct  features,  a 
fine  complexion,  a  tall,  elegant  form; 
but  she  wanted  that  girdle  of  taste  which 
love  gave  to  his  mistress.  There  was  a 
settled  blooming  colour,  a  fixed  bright<p 
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^i^  ness  of  eye,  both  admirahle  things  in  a 
^omanj  thought  Ann  j  but  there  was  no  / 
index  of  mind ;  a  dull,  inanimate  coun-  ? 
tenance,  on  which  the  eye  certainly 
would  not  delight  to  dwell.  As  if  com- 
pletely exhausted  by  the  unusual  exer- 
tions to  which  she  had  of  late  been 
impelled  by  the  ingenuity  of  Ann,  Jane 
relaxed  into  double  dullness,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  her  wonted  ease.  In  such  a 
humoux;  it  was  impossil^  to  extract  more 
than  monosyllables  from  her,  or  to  laise 
her  voice  above  that  drawling  tone  which 
Ann  would  have  tolerated  wuh  more  pla- 
cidity, if  she  had  been  aware  that  it  is  the 
precise  key-note  of  the  circles  of  supreme 
bon  ton.  Ann  knew  that  Jane  would  of 
necessity  lead  the  first  dance  with  Mn 
I{,ashleigh,  and  she  trembled  at  consign- 
ing him  to  a  partner  who  would  scarcely 
do  more  than  walk  down  the  set,  and 
from  whom,  in  the  intervals  of  dancing, 
he  would  be  unable  to  extract  any  thing 
in  the  shape  of  conversation.  Besides  this 
very  sufficient  subject  of  vexation,  Ann 
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had  yet  another^  even  more  personal .  She 
was  expecting  the  Seafield  party  with 
every  carriage  that  drew  up  to  the  do<^ ; 
ifjtd  even  in  the  bustle  of  receiving 
gue^s,  she  had  leisure  to  think  that  Mr* 
Grove  Ashton  would  be  amon^  thiem.. 
lake  Caesar,  giu  scribere  et  kgere  simul  de^ 
ehre  et  audire  solebat,  parva  componere 
hagnis,  she  could  entertain  others,  aiid 
be  occupied  by  particular  affairs  at  tlie 
same  moment*  l?t  length  Mrs.  Balladon, 
Miss  Avondel,  Miss  Bodell,  and  the 
hoiiourable  Mr.  Ashton  were  announced* 
Aim  hastened  to  receive  this  group,  who 
itaterfered  in  so  important  a  manner  with 
the  most  essential  of  her  plans.  A  new 
source  of  fear  was  opened  to  her,  in  the 
appearance  of  Edith  and  Mary.  Tlie 
former,  it  is  true,  was  pale  as  marbl^ 
had  an  air  as  unoccupied  and  degagee 
as  that  of  Jane  herself}  but  then  iti^ 
character  was  completely  different..  The 
latter  smiling,  yet  agitated  and  embar- 
rassed, had  that  soft  vivacity  of  expres- 
sion which  originated  id  love  and  hope. 
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Her  eye  was  bright,  for  it  wandered  ia 
search  of  Mr.  Rashleigh,  rested  on  h^iit' 
met  his  f  her  cheek  bloomed,  for  he  was 
near,  approached,  spoke  to  her.     Ann 
was  alarmed   at   the  loveliness  of  her 
young  kinswoman  y  she  felt  the  necessity 
of  detaching  Mr.  Rashleigh  from  her, 
and,  lodging  round,  she  requested  him 
to  inquire  of  Jane  when  she  chose  that 
dancing  should  commence.     Mr.  Rasb- 
leigh  obeyed  ^  and  Mary's  air-built  hopes 
were  instantaneously  destroyed^     In^Oh 
luntarily,    and  without  taking  into  ac^ 
coiant  &e  jftiness  of  thingSy  a  habit  which 
AmL  strongly  recommended,  she  had  in- 
dulged the  expectation  that  he  would  re« 
quee^  her  own  hand  for  that  particular  set. 
And  he  had  not  done  so ;  he  was  gone  to 
Jsune ;  he  would  commence  with  her,  and 
publicly  sanction  the  report  of  his  engage- 
ment to  her,  which  was  already  ailoat  in 
Seafield.    Mary  sighed  as  she  ackno  wledg « 
ed  the  superiority  of  Jane's  claims  on  him. 
.  But  Ann,  although  successful  in  what 
had  been  at  the  moment  her  principal 
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object^  was  doomed  to  see  one  ill  effect 
Qnginate  from  her  manoBuvre.  Whea 
dancing  was  mentioned,  Mr.  Ashton 
walked  down  the  room  to  Qrace,  spoke 
to  her,  and,  when  Ann  observed  him, 
was  in  the  very  act  of  seating  him'- 
self  by  her  side.  She  was  extremely 
disconcerted  at  his  public  defection,  and 
almost  blamed  herself  for  her  attention 
to  Jane's  affairs  in  preference  to  her  own. 
But  the  moment  of  actual  disappointment 
|)ast,  she  had  leisure  to  reflect  that  no 
danger  could  result  from  it  that  would 
be  so  irremediable  as  permitting  Mr. 
Rashleigh  to  be  engrossed  by  Mary 
Bodell. 

Edith  Avondel  observed  the  game 
Ann  was  playing,  with  great  attention 
and  some  amusement.  It  was  apparent 
to  her,  that  Mr.  Rashleigh  would  even- 
tually release  himself  from  his  engage- 
ment to  Jane,  and  devote  himself  to 
Mary.  It  was  not  her  intention  to 
communicate  her  suspicion^  to  Mary^ 
because  she  knew  how  vacillating,  how 
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*<  infirm  of  purpose/'  is  the  heart  of  maik 
She  would  not  encourage  a  hope,  which 
tinight  occupy  her  heart,  and,  if  wither- 
ed, render  it  desolate.  The  temporary 
uneasiness  Mary  evidently  suffered,  was 
nothing  compared  with  that  overwhelm- 
ing misery  an  imprudent  dependance  on 
tmcertainties  might  hereafter  occasion. 

Ann  watched  the  progress  of  Jane 
and  Mr.  Rashleigh  down  the  dance, 
with  the  most  eager  attention.  Her 
fears  were  aQ  confirmed.  Jane's  per* 
formance  was  as  languid,  inert,  md 
spiritless  as  she  had  expected.  And  in 
the  intervals  of  rest  she  spoke  not  to  Mr. 
Rashleigh,  neither  did  she  listen  to  him 
with  that  appearance  of  interest  which 
Ann  had  so  forcibly  recommended.  As 
if  wearied  by  unsuccessful  efforts  to 
amuse  and  interest  her,  Mr.  Rashleigh 
also  became  distrait.  They  were  an 
accurate  representation  of  a  pair  heartily 
tired  of  each  other.  Ann  thought  her 
worst  apprehensions  were  realised  j  but 
fihe  found    they  were    indeed  suscep- 
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:lible  of  augmentation,  when  she  saw 

m 

Idt  eye  wander,  evidently  in  anxkms 
March  of  some  dbject,  rei^  on  Mary, 
with  an  expression  not  to  be  mistaken ; 
saw  him  walk  up  to  her,  converse  with 
her  as  long  as  possible,  and  engage  her 
ibr  the  very  next  set. 

An  occurrence  of  some  importance 
not  only  to  the  Fitzelm  family,  but  also 
to  the  whole  party  assembled  at  the 
P«rk,  interrupted  the  observations  of 
Ann,  and  diverted  her  reflections  to  a 
very  different  chaniiel. 

Mary  h^  danced  with  Mr.  Raahleigh  ; 
th^  performers  were  reposing  themselves 
preparatory  to  the  formation  of  aiK)ther 
«et.  Edith  Avondel,  who  appeared  to 
have  neither  /*part  nor  lot"  in  the 
amusements  of  the  evening,  sat  at  the 
iq)per  ^d  of  the  apartment^  in  idie 
vicinity  of  Lady  Fitzelm,  abstracted, 
pensive,  yet  retaining  the  grandeur  and 
the  composure  natural  to  her,  and 
seeming  ii\  that  situation  so  exactly 
described  by  the  Fi;pnch  monarch,  —  "I 
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am  the  only  person  in  France  surrouiuje^ 
with  society,  and  yet  have  no  comp^ 
nions/'  The  door  was  thrown  opep^ 
a  gentleman  entered^  unannounced^  and 
walked  up  the  rppm  to  Lady  Fitzelro^ 
with  the  easy  consciousness  of  decided 
supieriority.  He  was  pf  ^  tall  and 
commandmg,  though  a  slight  figure^ 
plainly  dressed  in  black/  ypt  possessing 
a|i  air  of  distinction  not  to  be  mist^en» 
He  had  light,  waving  brown  hair,  sh^diii^ 
a  face  very  pale,  the  expression  of  whicji 
was  rather  of  ^  grave  gentleness  than  o^ 
a  h&ughty  decision  of  character,  H^ 
appeared  to  be  at  ^that  age  when  early 
youth  and  the  prime  of  iqanhood  blei)!^  $ 
there  was  dignity,  but  not  haughtin^^p 
in  his  person.  Respect  seemed  hif 
unalienable  right,  and  he  received  if 
without  appearing  affected  by  it>  »s.  * 
monarch  is  accustomed  to  the  obeisapi^ 
pf  his  subjects,  and  accepts  it  as  th^ 
natural  prerogative  of  his  r^iik,  H^ 
smile,  when  he  addr^sed  Lady  Fitzelnij 
was  particularly  sweet,  and  there  was  an 
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expression  of  mingled  regret  and  plea- 
smre  visible  on  his  countenance,  as  be 
bowed  on  her  hand,  which  seemed  the 
natural  feeling  of  a  heart,  retummg  to 
n  home  from  which  he  had  long  been 
estranged,  and  to  which  he  had  returned 
under  painful  circumstances. 
It  was  Sir  Adelmar  Fitzelm. 
Edith  Avondel  sat  near  enough  to  hear 
all  he  uttered,  to  see  every  variation  of 
hk  countenance,  to   comprehend  what 
was  passing  within  him  by  it.     Eveir 
tint  of  colour  had  left  her  own  face  j 
there  was  precisely  that  expression  of 
blended  astonishment  and  despair  which 
may  be  supposed  to  have  pourtrayed  the 
feelings  of  Halcyone,  when   the  waves 
floated  towards  her  the  body  of  her  hus- 
band, and  she  exclaimed  in  the  bitter  ago- 
ny of  fatal  certainty,  "  IlLe  est  !  '*     Her 
eye  was  fixed  on   him  with  an  intense 
glance  that  feared  to  lose  one  motion  of 
a  face  so  singular;    that  recalled    the 
darkest  and  the  brightest  hours  of  her 
fate.     Her  lips  were  compressed,  m  if 
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their  parting  would  have  impelled  the 
utterance  of  words  which  might  not  be 
uttered.  But  there  was  none  to  observe 
or  to  comment  on  her  emotion ;  the  more 
extraordinary  because  her  self-possession 
was  generally  so  perfect.  Sir  Adelmar 
was  the  cynosure  which  attracted  the  at- 
tention,  the  gratulation  of  all.  Ann  for- 
got Jane,  Mr.  Rashleigh,  all  that  had  but 
a  few  moments  since  occupied  her 
with  intense  interest.  She  had  eyes, 
ears,  only  for  her  brother.  Sir  Adelmar 
y^as  returned,  and  this  seemed  to  her  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  her  family. 
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CHAP.  XIX* 

'  ^  J9ut  Beyer  eklier  fcmad  aaolilier 

To  free  the  liollow  heart  from  paming^ 
They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining 
Like  eliffs  which  had  been  rent  asunder; 
A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between, 

4     But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder 
Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween. 
The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been.'* 

C0I;EBfI>OB« 

Sir  Adelmar  Fitzelm,  with  that  real 
politeness  which  is  the  appendage  of 
a  man  whose  intercourse  has  been  with 
the  highest  and  the  best,  immediately 
seemed  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
scene,  which  he  would,  by  no  means, 
permit  to  be  interrupted  on  his  account. 
When  the  stream  of  amusement  which 
his  appearance  had  diverted,  returned  to 
its  original  channel ;  when  he  had  ac- 
knowledged his  sisters,  andvMary  Bodell, 
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he  turned  to  converse  with  his  frien4 
Rashleigh,  who  had  declined  again  joiii<i 
ing  the  dancers.  ^ 

"  I  received  yqur's  yesterday/'  he  said, 
in  %  low  voice  ;  "  and  I  have  not  rested 
sioce.  I  have  travelled  post,  reckless  of 
every  thing  but  of  that  one  point.  I  have 
been  in  London  some  time,  daily  be- 
sieging the  house  of  a  person  from  whom 
I  thought  information  might  certainly  be 
gained ;  and  either  she  had  it  not,  or  she 
had  the  cruelty  to  refuse  it  to  my  despair, 
I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  state  from 
wliich  you  relieved  me.  It  seems  to  me 
impossible  that  I  could  really  have  ad- 
mitted the  fearful  thought  that  she  was 
dead,  and  yet  survive.  Neither  can  I 
define  the  tumult  of  feelings  which  agi- 
tated me,  when  I  knew  certainly,  that 
you  had  seen  her,  had  spoken  to  her. 
Rashleigh,  I  was  jealous  of  every  word 
and  look  she  had  given  to  another.  I 
felt  that  they  ought  to  be   my  recom- 

•  -  -  ' 

pence  for  the  excruciating  agony  I  had 
endured*     And  you    could    not    value 
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them  as  I  ivould  j  you  had  not  loved, 
adored,  hung  on  her  as  the  last  bright 
hope  earth  held  out  to  yoii,  as  I  had ; 
you  could  not  feel  how  inexpressibly 
dear  was  that  treasure  which  <  was  lost 
and  is  found  again*  At  this  moment, 
when  it  seems  that  the  tomb  has  opened 
to  give  her  to  me  again,  I  have  neither 
doubt  nor  shadow  of  doubt.  All  mys- 
terious as  she  is,  I  commit  my  fate  to 
her;  the  past  has  proved  to  me  how 
dark  would  be  that  fate,  if,  indeed,  she 
were  taken  from  me.*' 

**  I  do  not  presume  to  advise  you,'' 
replied  Rashleigh,  in  the  same  tone^ 
**  especially  as  I  am  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  circumstances  — — *' 

"  I  understand  you,'*  interrupted  Sir 
Adelmar,  "but  there  are  situations  in 
which  friendship  even  must  not  partici- 
pate. There  are  circumstances  which 
even  friendship  must  not  seek  to  pene- 
trate.  My  dear  Rashleigh,  the  secret  of 
my  heart  might  be  cotifided  to  you,  but 
not  the  mystery  of  her's.    I  love  j  how 
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intensely  you  know  not ;  pernaps  you  . 
cannot  know,  for  you  have  not  loved 
her  who  alone  is  capable  of  inspiring  a 
passion  like  ^  mine.  Yes  I  love,  and  1 
know  not  whom  I  love ;  I  know  not  whom 
I  seek  to  introduce  to  my  family  as  the 
head  of  it.  It  is  a  heavy  weight ;  but  I 
cannot  escape  from  it,  and,  secure  oiher^ 
I  am  ready  to  endure  it.** 

"  But,**  said  Mr.  Rashleigh,  with  the 
hesitation  of  one  who  feels  the  delicacy 
of  the  doubt  he  is  about  to  insinuate 
into  the  mind  of  his  hearer,  '*  all  lovely 
and  singular  as  she  is,  irreproachable, 
admirable  as  her  present  life  may  be, 
imposing  as  is  her  manner,  dazzling  as  are 
her  genius  and  her  talents,  va  it  not  passu 
bky  however  remotely,  is  it  not  still  pos- 
sible that  there  may  be  points,  (conceal- 
ment has  always  an  unfavourable  aspect,) 
points  which  will  not  bear  investigation^ 
and  which  shrink  from  the  broad  day- 
light of  truth?** 

Sir  Adelmar  bore  this  question  with 
the  resolute  air  of  a  man  who  is  stretched 
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tm  the  rack,  enduring  the  most  exqiuisite 
torture  to  which  the  human  frame  is 
lialdle,  and  enduring  it  without  a  groan. 

**  It  matf  be  so,**  he  said ;  "  there  is 
no  controverting  the  possibility.  "  She 
tmy  be  a  demon  with  ihe  appearance  md 
the  attributes  of  an  angel ;  she  may  have 
that  consummate  hypocrisy  which  woid4 
deceive  the  Regent  of  the  Sun  ;  if  it  be 
«o,—- if,  hereafter,  I  shall  prove  that  it  is 
so, — Rashleigh,  it  will  be  a  fearful  .i^trug- 
gle,  but  it  must  be  made :  honour  herself 
will  demand  it  of  me  ;<^I  shall,  assur- 
edly, resign  her/' 

Sir  Adelmar  paused.  A  faint  hectic 
passed  over  his  cheek,  which  was  instan- 
taneously succeeded  by  deeper  paleness. 

"  I  confess  to  you,**  he  resumed, "  that 
my  nature,  always  suspicious,  has  npt 
departed .  from  itself  in  this  instance.  I 
have  endeavoured  by  persuasion,  by  ar- 
gument, by  intreaty,  to  gather  from  the 
person  to  whom  I  alluded  just  now,  nn 
iQLsight  into  Edith*s  past  life, — and  there 
are   circumstances    connected    with   it 
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which  are  not  precisely  what  my  wishes 
rather  than  my  hopes  haciconteix^lated. 
There  is  mystery,  deep  mystery  2boat 
her,  Rashleigh;  a  fearful  mystery.    It 
is  from  herse|^  that  I  require  explamu 
tion  ;  her  single  testimony  would  be  the 
heoight  i>txtiy  soul's  desire ;  aye,  I  would 
accept  it  against  the  witness  of  the  assedi- 
Med  world.    And  she  has  refused  it  to 
me  J  yes,  I  acknowledge  to  you,  she  has 
refused  it  to  me.     It  was  hard  to  endure 
the  conviction  that  the  woman*  in  whom 
all  your  hope  and  your  joy  was  centred, 
refused  you  her  confidence,  would  aot 
permit  you  to  participate  her  distress, 
her  fear,  or  her  sufferings.    Such  hits 
been  the  j/?^?;  I  look  to  ihejutweibt 
the  remedy.    That  future  is  in  her  pow- 
er ;  she  can  give  it  its  colouring,  she  ia 
to  tinge  the  years  of  my  after  life  with 
their  predominating  hue.    We  have  al- 
ways suffered  the  present  to  escape  us. 
Like  other  mortals,  we  glanced  with  ,ftn 
;eager  eye  on  ithaj:  ha|^ine^s  which  hope 
promised,  and  forgot  the  miisery  actu^y 
with  us.    We  haikd  t^  ^j^j^edicwiQ^^  s^^ 
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joy  afar  off,  and  we  sometimes  ceased  to 
remember  that  we  were  the  victims  of 
present  sorrow/* 

**  And  has  not  the  eye  of  love  distin^ 
guished  her  amongst  thg  throng  ?'^  de- 
manded Rashleigh, 

"  I  had  a  suspicion  that  she  would  be 
liere^  as  soon  as  I  entered  the  house,  and 
saw  the  glare  of  the  lights/*  replied  Sir 
Adelmar,  resolutely  fixing  his  eyes  on 
one  point,  "  yet  it  was  but  a  vague^  an 
indistinct  feeling.  I  attended  only  to 
the  fact  your  letter  mentioned ;  I  had 
tiot  thought,  heart,  for  the  inferior  cir- 
cumstances; and  I  durst  not  look  a- 
round.  One  sight  of  her,  one  glance  of 
her  never-to-be-forgotten  eye,  would  have 
unmanned  me ;  it  would  have  betrayed 
all  that  must  yet  be  concealed.  And 
she  is  here ;  and  I  who  have  longed  for 
one  look  at  her,  as  the  reward  of  suffer- 
ing and  misery,  now  that  it  is  within  my 

power,  cannot,  dare  not ** 

Sir  Adelmar  paused  j  shuddered.     The 

gentle  gravity  of  his  countenance  gave 

place  to  the  $temer  expression  of  anxiety ; 
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the  agitation  between  hope  and  fear, 
Rashleigh,  who  had  been  wont  to  see 
him  prompt  in  decision,  and  dauntless  in 
action,  was  the  more  surprised  at  his  pie> 
sent  state  of  irresolution.  At  that  mo- 
ment only  he  comprehended  the  extent 
of  loife  which  Edith  had  inspired,  and  he 
more  severely  condemned  her  reservation 
with  his  friend. 

Sir  Adelmar  very  soon  subdued  his 
emotion.  "  Point  out  to  me  exactly 
where  she  is/'  he  said ;  '^  I  am  impatient 
once  more,  be  it  only  once  more,  to  look 
on  her." 

Rashleigh  led  him  to  JMiss  Avon^ 
deL  "I  need  not  introduce  Sir  Adel- 
mar  Fitielm  to  Miss  Avondel,''  said 
he;  "I  have  only  the  pleasure ' of  as- 
certaining two  friends  of  their  vicin- 
ity to  each  other.*'  He  bowed  and 
retired. 

Hand  was  clasped  in  hand,  eye  had  met 
eye,  blazing  with  a  rapture  that  lost  the 
memory  of  the  past,  and  the  prospect  of 
the  future,  in  one  bright  present    There 
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was  a  silence,  a  deeply  doquent  silenoe  $ 
dnriflg  which,  the  glance  of  each  waadtf- 
ed  over  the  countenance  of  the  other, 
mx^izing  and  pausing  on  every  linea- 
ment ;  reading  the  seotiinents  of  the  heart 
by  that  rapid  intelligence  of  expreasimi 
over  whidbi,  in  such  a  moment,  art  Jbaa  no 
power  i  in  which  hypocrisy  is  miveikd. 
Doubt,  and  jealousy,  and  fear  were  brush- 
ed to  repose.  Tliere  was  love  and  bliss 
unutterable. 

'<  Ift  could  DOt,  and  it  did  not  fast.'* 

"  Edith!  Edith !^'  said  Sir  Adelmar, 
breaking  the  silence  by  the  utterance  of 
that  name,  which,  through  all  the  dark- 
ness of  uncertainty,  had  seemed  to  him 
the  watchword  of  hope  and  happiness  ; 
"  once  again  my  own !  once  again  I  clasp 
this  hand,  my  destined  prize !  once  again 
I  gaze  on  you,  speak  to  you  !  once  again 
I  am  to  hear  your  voice,  in  all  its  tones 
of  kindness  or  of  cruelty,  dear  to  me  as 
life.  Speak  to  me,  Edith,  one  word} 
only  one.    You  know  not, — God  in  his 
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mercy  avert  for  ever  that  knowledge 
irom  you,— ^ow  know  not  the  hon^ 
distraction  that  haunted  me,  when,-r-ye8^ 
Hmre  has  been  such  a  moment,~-whea  I 
fiwred  never  to  hear  it  more/' 

The  cheek  of  Miss  Avondel  lost  its 
flonrble  hue;  it  bloomed  with  the  rosy 
beauty  of  the  Camalata  blossoms-*-mf  that 
flower  worth/  of  Paradise.*  "  Who  led 
to  that  suspicion/'  she  asked  j  *^  had  La^ 
dy  Athol  the  falsehood  and  the  cruelty  ?'' 

"  It  was  not  Lady  Athol/'  replied  Sir 
Adelmar  with  a  slight  change  of  cou&- 
t^iance;  ^<  no^  no,  it  was  not  Lady 
AtiioL  The  heart  of  a  woman  could  iK>t 
have  imagined  it.  Edith,  I  have  seen 
ihe  Jew  I" 

"  You  have  seen  the  Jew,**  Sie  gasp^ 
ed ;  "  have  seen  him,  spoken  to  him  j 
and  he  told  you, — what  has  he  told  yow  ? 
now,  even  no^,  let  me  hear  all,  kiiow 
all,— -Sir  Adelmar,  now!" 


*  Sir  W.  Jones* 
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•<  It  is  not  possible ;  it  is  scarcely  iife- 
cessary.  Edith,  that  Jew  has  only  re«- 
peated  his  damning  assertions ;  he  has 
advanced  none;  none  but  that  om|i» 
whelming  one,  Edith,  that  you  were  ^mm 
for  ever.**  ^  **     • 

•*  Aye,  that  was  worthy  of  him,  Aod 
I  have  seen  him;  yes,  I  have  seen  tiiat 
Jew,  Sir  Adelmar.  And  I  could  not 
speak  to  him ;  he  appeared  to  me  only 
to  terrify,  almost  to  annihilate  me,  and 
then  he  vanished,  leaving  no  trace  behind 
him  ;  and  yet  I  had  not  spoken  to  him/' 

Edith  clasped  her  hands,  apparently 
shrinking  into  herself,  with  the  feeling 
represented  by  the  statue  of  Niobe.  She 
struggled  to  retain  her  Jast  hope,  and  it 
seemedrapidly  escaping  from  hen 

"  Alas,  Edith  !  and  why  will  you^  not 
confide  to  me  whence  proceeds  this  man's 
influence  over  your  fate  ?  Why  will  you 
not  by  one  single  word  weigh  down  his 
assertions  and  his  threats  ?  I  ask  only 
that  word  ;  all  other  proof  would  sink 
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to  nothing  in  my  estimation/  Have  I 
not  deserved  your  confidence,  Edith? 
why  should  you  hesitate  to  confide  in 
mef  The  secret  which  affected  my  ex* 
istence  I  should  deposit  in  the  sanctuaiy 
of  your  bosom,  and  feel  but  half  its  bit- 
temess  if  shared  with  you.  Have  you 
given  your  love  to  a  man  who  is  to  live 
with  you  only  through  the  day  of  calm 
and  blitheness  ?  Is  he  to  participate  with 
you  only  the  levity  of  happiness  ?  Edith, 
this  is  not  the  lore  I  sought  j  I  have  de- 
served more  than  a  love  like  this/' 

"  And  it  is  other  love  which  I  have 
given  to  you/'  said  Edith  with  energy ; 
"  a  love  that  would  cling  to  you  equally 
in  the  hour  of  weal  or  woe/* 

**  Why  then  do  you  refuse  me  the  only 
proof  Irequire  of  it?"  pleaded  Sir  Adelmar. 

**  If  only  myself  were  involved,  could 
I  deny  you  ?  It  is  a  fearful  secret  j  it 
belongs  to  another ;  another  whose  name 
is  dearer  to  me  than  life,  than  love/' 

*^  Whose  name  is  dearer  to  you  tl^n 
life,"  said  Sir  Adelmar  gravely,  for  the 
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hitxmt  pang  of  jealousy  darted  through 
his"  Iwrain ;  "  where  is  that  other,  Edith  ? 
Am  I  not  ocGupjdi^  the  place  which  be- 
Idngs  to  ffiat  other  ?'^ 

'*  In  Heaven  /*'  said  Edith,  replying 
fo  hifi»  &st  demand,  and  raising  hertgrcs 
thitherward  with  an  expression  that  Xst- 
aUned  his  resentment5  but  did  not  restore 
\m  cofifidence.  The  idea  of  a  huritd 
love  fatally  confirmed  or  elucidated  sus- 
l^cions  which  that  individual  to  whom 
he  had  alluded  by  the  name  of  the  3isw 
had  infused  into  his  mind.  The  tempo- 
rary animation  of  each  had  disappeared. 
On  the  one  side  there  was  mystery,  on 
the  other  suspicion.  Their  moment  of 
happiness  had  been  transient;  it  had 
fkded  ere  yet  they  had  enjoyed  its 
bloom* 


Hashleigh,  on  leaving  Sir  Adelmar, 
had  taken  his  position  near  to  Maiy 
Bodell,  following  her  down  the  dance, 
and  speaking  to  her  whenever  opportu- 
nity permitted,  to  the  evident  annoy  wee 
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of  Ann,     Mary  had  received  her  intro* 
dudtion  to  her  hithento  unknown  kioff 
man^  Sir  Adehnar  Fitzelm^  with  very 
powerful  emotion.    There  was  not  one 
point  in  his  person  which  did  not  asto- 
]Qi{Ai  her  senses  with  all    the   dazzling 
eflfect  of  unexpected  beauty  and  gran- 
deur.    Her  eye  was  fixed  on  him  by 
irresistible  attraction.     Above   all,   &he 
was  struck  with  the  strange  and  myste- 
nous  singularity  of  his  resemblance  to 
Miss  Avondel.    There  was    the    same 
policed  marble  paleness  of  complexioni 
eExcept  that  that  of  Sir  Adelmar  was  mor^ 
diangeless;  never  acquiring  the  limien 
purpureum,  the  glowing  bloom  of  vitalil^i 
tke  visible  life  which  occasionally  stream- 
ed over  the  countenance  of  Edith.    Ther« 
was  the  same  oval  forehead,  the  «ame 
umnterrapted  descent  from  it,  the  same 
rectilinear  nose,  the  same  shorty  curved 
i^er  lip.    Otherwise,  the  contrast  be- 
tween them  was  as  decided.    The  inteo^sfe- 
Mss  of  the  black,  Wishing  eye  of  £dith 
seemed  scarcety  so  i^iptc^iate  to  aiepVM^ 
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face^  as  the  pensive  droopingness  of  Sir 
Adelmar's  large  and  hazel  eye.  Her 
calmness  was  the  result  of  pride  and  of 
perpetual  and  evident  internal  struggles ; 
his  was  the  characteristic  of  a  tender  and 
unc<Hnplaining  resignation.  Her  cold, 
polished,  and  haughty  manners,  sunk 
beneath  the  grace  of  Sir  Adelmar's  soft 
and  composed  address.  She  appeared  a 
being  soaring  on  the  wing  of  ambitious 
genius  after  all  that  this  world  has  of 
glory ;  he  as  one  who  had  attained  its 
very  height,  knew  the  worthlessness  of 
the  prize,  and  the  danger  of  the  preci* 
pice,  and  veiled  the  luminous  splendour 
he  had  acquired  by  condescending  to  an 
appearance  of  equality  with  those  who 
surrounded  him. 

That  Miss  Avondel  and  Sir  Adelmar 
Fitzelm  were  known,  intimately  known 
to  each  other,  was  evident  by  their 
present  manner,  and  the  deep  interest 
visible  on  the  countenance  of  both 
whilst  they  conversed.  Mary  could  not 
comprehend  why  Miss  Avondel  had  never 
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k  eiifea  slightly  aUuded  4^  her  J^n^i^lbdge  # 
\  of  1^  Adehnar,   when  hiiqk  family  bftMT' 
spoken  of  him  to  h^r.    '^^Hjave  they  been 
loiig  acquainted :? ''  she  enquired'  of  Mi^^ 
Rashteigh. 

Vl  am  not  perfectly  aEScertoined  of 
thaHf^nt^^  he  replied* 
J  *«  Sir  Adehnar  is  noij  precisely  Wbtl^ ji 
qni^ned^f '  resumed  Mary ;  ^^  I  had  dfa^ 
a  picture  of  him  in  my  own  ibia^ 
i^lfinitely  more'  ccHmnon-pJacb  than.  4is- 
tinguii^ed*  At  thi$moin^nt>  now  thai 
bis  expression  13  perfectly  cold  and  caiii^ 
how  mudi  he  resembles  Mins  Avpndel !  ** 
:\^*A  similiuity  of  feeUngv  of  metatal 
energy,  i3f  view?!  of  life  i^d  aclibif» 
iiaturally  communicates  itself  to  thd 
COuntenat)|Ce^?'  replied  Mr.  Rashleigh* 
.  "And  the?¥  does  6xist  such  a  simi- 
\u}iy  ?  '\ .  ^  e^qi^ired;  iMaryv  ^^Do  you 
know  \f:h^re  tbe&r;  iiitimlK^y.  or  acquaini;* 

ance  comtnenqed  ?  f  ^    ;       : 

•*  Certainly  oiii  the  continent;*'  teplibd 

0 

Mn.Ra^hl^igh;,  f^in .what  pi^ecise  spot 
I  catmfrt  iafoniiiyob;V 

VOL,   Jh  G 
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*'  Thut  is  a  subject-— 4ier  travels  abro»£l 
Iiiieau— on  which  Miss  Avondel  nev<# 
speaks,  unless,  indeed^  she  be  led  to  it 
by  a  direct  question ;  and  even  then, 
there  is  an  evident  desire  of  saying  «) 
little  as  possible,  and  of  passing  oVef  it 
with  as  great  rapidity.  The  life  of  MiW 
Avdndel  has  not  hitherto,  I  think,  been 
a  happy  one  i  she  seems  always  glad  tt^ 
avoid  retrospection/'  ^  '*• 

tlashleigh  listened  to  Mary's  reinaiics 
on  the  general  manner  of  Edith  Avondel^ 
with  extreme  attention.  He  was  anxious 
to  penetrate  the  past,  because  that  past 
so  deeply  involved  the  happiness  of  Sir 
Adelmar  Fitzelm.  The  expression  of 
his  countenance  was  earnest  even  to 
intenseness.  Ann  fitzelm,  the  inces- 
santly watchful  observer  of  Mr.  Rash- 
leigh,  had  witnessed  his  conference  with 
Mary  with  no  delighted  feelings.  Too 
distant  from  them  to  comprehend  the 
subject  of  their  conference,  she  naturally 
supposed  it  related  to  themselves.  And 
tliere  was  Jane,  seated  with  two  or  three 
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dewoiSe  .dowtkgers,  who  were  too  iM  to 
dMBceand  too  pious  to  play^  enjogriogf 
aU  the.  comforts  of  listening  to  a.  tale  of 
scauidal^  ^withQl]t    being    called    on  :  to 
communicate  any  new   Anecdote,   and 
rtto^piishing   the    chance,   almost   Hbe 
Qtrtainty,  of  (me  of  the  most  advan-, 
ti§flkHis  matches  in  the  county.    Durigi^ 
lliaiirhole  .evening,  her  manner  had  been 
ligtless^  careless^  languid,  my  thing  but 
ichat  it  ought  to  have  been.    She  had 
either  forgotten  Ann's  advice,  or  she 
i«gected  it  because  to  act  on  it  would 
rpquire   some    exertion.      If  a   casual 
glance   of  Mn   Rashleigh^s   wandered 
towards  her,  she  received  it  with  coldness, 
not  the  coldness  of  evident  pique»  at  his 
desation,  .but  of  positive  indifference. 
Ann  mentally  pronounced,  that  no  man 
ia  lus  senses  would  throw  away  his  love 
on  a  beibig  who  seemed  devoid  of  all 
proper  capacity  of  estimating  it    In  this 
quarter,    Ann   anticipated    defeat    and, 
vExation  for  herself,  and  a  triumph  for 
Macy  BodeU,  which. was  even:  ]e$s^  sup- 
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ti|0  f!il£eliir  fiimyy  wodd  hiiti  nliiwii 
dom^Moeifiiigk  as  tfae  bnde  of  its  yaidi^. 
eftt  8<iii^  AjotAA  suoceid  Is  attxchioip  tot 
bMielf  the  plighted  faiutmndt^^ 
dK^hter!'  '< There  is  at  fate  ftii  tfaflir 
tidage! '"^  thought  Anuy  ae  she  peecramb 
lilfli:  her  own  effcvM  «f  ingennitjr  fa||ij 
bem  umuccesafob  cveQ;iiii  thepoftnt^lMj 
lAm  xieai-iy  dfifectettbhetseMj'Mn  @»Mi 
Ariiton  engrossed  Chsace  FitiMflfr  diiia^op' 
that  ereiiiiig^  as  nnich  as^-nni)  io'^Hia; 
pewer^  without  comiBittu^  ^y  groni 
vidatton  of  etiquette*  Alfeady  Atdd: 
sit'«r  the  brow»  of  Grace  entlrcltad  widiA 
ceronety  with  about  the  same  feelings  as; 
those  with  which'  Macbeth!  viewed  the: 
gdd-'biDtind  brows  of  B^quo's.  raoaL 
fiVeli  thisi  might  betraced  tb^ilbe  inert> 
nessof  Jane:  if  she  had  had  more  «dtw< 
vlty  in  the  conduct  of  her  afikirsy;  Anar 
Mhould  have  had  mbre  leisure  to  attend: 
to  her  own. 

And  as  if  these  c(nitret^nqu  wereinot 
suffieietit  to  distraict  a^  inind  leta  v^gtous^ 
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titou  ber's,  berj^  ww  h^r  trtotber^  'Sk 

iorcUy  airs  of  su$i«marity  (than  levisr  ibe 

iiM4  «9f  a  lamily  ielichibite4»  Beneiitb 
lib  courteous  ^entlmiesi^ .  it  was  mt 
dUffioult  to  discover  the  wiheading  piide 
njOf  hia  mature,  ite  Mlfwdopeftde^t  fiimne^f 
ita  eefimtnc  singulanty.  To  U^  mih 
SmfA  would  be  impossible  to  Ann,  beoause^ 
'flnee  tbe  deatk  o^  Sir  James,  «be  had.<e«:- 
letted  it  despotic  iiutiK)rity  over  the  bouK- 
Juaid^  which  mnlit  now  ihey'dMly  ceia«e« 
^Sbe.l^  calculated  on  having  (a  honte 
mtii  Jane  iand  Mr.^  Aasblejgiii  ja  vjehm 
ivbioh  s^he  now  thought  woiiild  aever  be 
joeaiisedb  And,  above  ali^  this  proud 
nkt^  (this  hayghty  Sir  Adelmor  iPitsselik), 
was  evidently  on  terms  of  intimate 
j&iendship  with  the  cold,  the  inexplicable 
Edith  Avondel.  Friendship!  Ann  in- 
dignantly reiterated'j  was  there  not 
sufficient  indication  that  it  was  a  sen- 
timent  warmer  than  friendship?  Who 
but  lovers  would  have  met  in  the  man- 
ner thej/  had  met  j  forgetful — ^for  the  eye 
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of  Ann  had  rested  onthem^  and  had 
seen  it — ^forgetful  of  the  existence  of 
the  world  around  them,  engrossed  en- 
tirely by  each  other?  This  unknown, 
this  eccentric  Miss  AvondeL  would 
indeed  be  a  sister  for  the  Miss  Fitzelms, 
a  bride  for  the  heir  of  thek  faoase!  To 
live  with  her  was  out  of  the  question  ; 
to  live  with  Jane  as  Mrs.  Rashkigh 
was  almost  hopeless;  to  preside  over 
an  establishment  of  her  own,  as  the 
wife  of  the  Honourable  Grove  Ashtoh, 
seemed  an  object  certainly  incomparably 
more  desirable ;  and— -for  Ann  estimated 
her  own  ingenuity  highly--^perhaps  easier 
of  attainment  than  the  fulfilment  of 
Jane's  engagement  with  Mr.  Rashleigh^ 
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CHAP.  XX. 

"  She  is  dcriv'd  too.meanly  to  be  wife 
To  such  a  noble  persoDi  in  my  judgment.^ 

Ben  Jonsok* 


jDisagreeable  as  had  been  the  impres- 
^on  which  the  events  of  the  preceding 
evening  had  made  on  the  mind  of  Ann 
^itzeltn,  its  character  was  strengthened 
by  subsequent  qircumstances. 
^  Sir  Adelinar,  courteous,  gentle,  and 
Jdnd  in  manner,  was,  as  Ann  very  soon 
perceived,  capable  of  high  decision,  and 
immovable  firmness.  There  were  con- 
tinually occurring  traits  of  character, 
which  forcibly  reniinded  her  of  thoSe 
days  when  his  quitting  Fitzelm  Park 
had  been  hailed  as  the  commencement 
of  a  period  of  ease;  and  relaxation. 
There  was  an  expression  in  his  eye  when 
it  rested  full    on  the  countenance  of 
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another^  which  seemed  to  penetrate  into 
the  depth  of  that  person's  thoughts.  Ann 
^\  scarcely  dared  amuse  herself  with  forming 
plans  for  the  day  ui  his  presence.  She  felt 
as  that  person  maybe  supposed  to  feel,  who, 
engaged  in  s^ret  practices,  has  believed 
himself  i^  perfect  spjitude,  and  suddenly 
discovers  another  overlooking  him.  She 
was  imder  perpetual  restraint,  the  more 
irksoBle  because  very  unusual.  Impi^essed 
with  a  high  opinion  of  her  own  exalted 
metit^  she  could  not  patiently  endure 
to  be  classed  by  him  amongst  the  rest  5 
she  expected  s<Hne  mark  of  distinctio])) 
0ome  testimony  of  his  estimating  her 
HI  a  scale  she  deserved.  She  had,  uncon- 
sciously perhaps,  indulged  an  expectation 
of  sharing  his  confidence,  of  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  sanctuary  of  his  secret 
thoughts,  of  being  invited  to  assist  him 
with  advice  or  action.  And  Sir  Adelmar, 
notwithstanding  his  affectionate  kindness, 
seemed  to  feel  himself  perfectly  distinct 
from  those  around  him,  solitary  in  feel- 
kig,  in  hatnto,  and  in  views.    There  was 
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A  promptness  in  his  dedlsionci,  indicative 
of  a  mind  that  discerned  Ob  tlie  iHstMt 
what  was  the  best  possible  piith#  and 
having  once  entered  on  it,  punkued  it  ftt 
-erery  risk,  undaunted  byvadverse  opin- 
iasL^  or  by  unforeseen  obsturles.  This 
was  precisely  siuch  a  mind  as  Ami 
Fitzelm  could  not  possibly  hope  to 
coqrtrol. 

On  the  morning  succeeding!  Hie  daj)r 
of  his  arrival.  Sir  Add  mar  west  to  the 
Parsonage.  Now  would  Ann  baive  sa- 
crificejd  almost  all  her  hopes  of  a  corwiet, 
H#Hof  the  Konoiurable  Grove  Asbton^-^to 
mden^tand  the  nature  of  h&i  intifftacy 
with  Miss  Avondei,  and  the  occteiOln 
fliat  attracted  him  so  immediatdy  to 
SeacfieM. 

^Mr.  Rashlcigh/'  she  said,  "1  «- 
iaomber  once  to  have  a^ed  you  what 
were  the  prejudices  of  my  brodier,  Sir 
Adelmar  Fitzelm,  and  you  e#ded  the 
question*  I  will  not  permit  yoif  td  do 
so  now  i  and,  moreover^  I  suspect  tbdt 

G  5 
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he  has  prejudices,  aye,  strong  prejudiceis 
Jf  r.  Rashleigh.** 

■     "I  must  not  contradict  you/'  replied 
Mn  Rashleigh,  smiling. 

"You  concede  that  point,  then,**  re- 
turned Ann.  "  Very  well  j  now  I  wish 
to  know  from  you,  the  very  *  hiue  and 
bent^  of  these  prejudices.*^ 

"I  will  by  no  means  so  slight  your 
penetration.*^ 

*  Ann  was  not  to  be  baiSed  thus ^.  she 
returned  more  directly  to  the  charge. 

**  We  are  all  interested,  of  course,  very 
deeply  interested,  in  comprehending  the 
tastes  and  pursuits  of  Sir  Adelmar. 
Perhaps  we  shall  be  able  to  form  an 
accurate  jestimate  of  them  by  understand-^ 
ing  precisely  the  degree  of  his  intimacy 
with  others  j  others  with  whom  .we  have 
some  acquaintance.  Now  Miss  Avondd, 
—he  IS  evidently  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  Mifc  Avondel.** 

Ann*  paused,  believmg  it  impoissible 
that  Mr.  Rashleigh  coujid  avert  thk 
direct  attacks 
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"  It  appears  so,**  he  replied. 

Ann  was,  for  the  moment,  disconcerf^ed. 

"  I  fear/*  she  resumed,  collecting  her- 
self, '^I  fear,  that  his  intimacy  with 
Miss  Avondel  is  of  a  nature  which 
caonpt  but  be  highly  displeasing  to  our 
fiunily.  It  is  necessary  that  Sir  Adeltn^r 
Fitzelm  should  marry  a  woixian  who$e 
claims  to  rank^  and  whose  position  in 
society  are  decidedly  ascertained.  Miss 
Avondel  may  possess,  I  believe  she  does 
'possess,  claims  to  the  highest  order  of 
genius;  but  this  is  not  sufficient  to 
render  her  a  proper  mate  for  the  head 
of  this  house.** 

"I  cannot  pretend,**  replied  Mr. 
Baiihleigh  gravely,  ^Ho  estimate  the 
pretensions  of  Sir  Adelmar  Fitzelm* 
Jsliss  Avondel*s  are  ascertained  by  the 
}»nk  which  has  been  offered  to  her,  and 
refused  by  her/* 

"Aye/*    returned    Ann,    (jf^lpuring; 

^  undoubtedly  that  is  a  point  which  much 

.increases  her  specific  value  in  tlie  eyes 

of  your  sex.    You  estimate  a  woman  $& 
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you  do  a  piotuFe,  by  the  adfiiiF94i(m  she 
ftttfaets  from  connoisseurs.  Yes,  I  can 
imagme  the  imppesskm  sueh  a  circum- 
stance is  likely  to  make  on  Sir  Adelmar 
Rtzelm/' 

^< Less  on  bipi,  peihaps,  than  (many 
indiWdual  you  c^  jaaention/*  replied 
fiasfaleigk  ^^He^  of  all  men,  is  the 
one  who  ^ews  iiuman  beings  and  human 
aettons  parecisely  a^  they  are^  utterly 
^H»^sted  of  exftranoous  ornapients.*^ 

^^But  to  the.point,  Mn  Rashl^gh;  { 
wish  to  know,  and  I  believe  that  you  ar^ 
the  person  most  eapabl^  of  satining  me ; 
do  you  suppose,  that  there  exists  between 
iSir  Addmiu:  Fitzelm  and  Miss  Avondel 
a  sentiment  of  a  nature  warin^  tiban 
that  rf  friendship  ?^ 

"  To  the  point  then,  I  reply,**  said 
Mr.  Rashleigh  ;  <<  if  it  be  so,  doubtless 
Sir  Adelmar  Fitzelm  will  ms^ke  ta  M^ 
family  such  communications  as  be,  thinks 
proper;  until  then,  every  membef^  of 
that  family  will  i^l  how  imposs^Mb  it  is 
for  me  to  requite  a  confidence^  with 

& 
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which  they  suj^ose  me  to  be  honoured^ 
by  betrm^ing  it" 

Miss  Ann  Fitselm  was  conpleteiy 
aU^nced.  Perhaps  ^  had  not  formed 
a  very  accurate  coneeption  of  the  mean- 
aess  of  which  she  had  been  guilty,  until 

'  Mn  Rasbleigh  actually  presented  it  to 
her  view.  Abashed  and  ashamed,  i^ 
watched  the  approach  of  Sir  Adelmar 
^  the  avenue,  and  hailed  his  entrance 
into  the  apartm^t  with  the  wasrmth  of 
one  who  found  it  a  relief. 

But  her  emotions  were  rapidly  ab- 
ioibed  l^  others.  Whatever  might  have 
been  the  nature  of  his  eonference  with 
Miss  Avondel,  it  was  evident  that  k  had 

...not  I'esulted  according  to  his  wishes. 
Immediately  the  idea  of  a  proposal  of 
marri^eand  a  refusal,  darted  through 
the  rapid  mind  of  Ann.  She  endured 
a  keener  mortification  than  that  which 
had  formerly  been  inflicted  ''on  her  by 
Mary's  positive  rejection    of  William. 

.  She  thought,  that  in  the  present  case 
there  was  a. still  wider  ^lt||parity  betwoea 
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4he  paHies.  M^illiam  was  only  aKyounger 
brother ;  and  Mary  derived  some  coBr 
sequence^  and  a  certain  rtok  in  society^ 
£com  her  relationship  with  their  family. 
But  Sir  Adelmar  Fitzelm^  the  heir  of 
Fitzelm  Pfetrk^  with  its  hereditary  tenures, 
fiefs,  and  manoriai  rights,  doomed  to 
sigh  in  hopdessness  Got  Miss  .  AvondeU 
the  relation  of  the  wife  of  a  country 
clergyman,  apiparently  depending  on  that 
relation,  with  no  family  distinc^CHi,  no 
right  or  title  to  consideration,  wa»  into- 
lerable! Ann  was  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  anger  of  a  very  compiUcated 
nature ; — anger  that  Edith  Avondel  had 
refused  Sir  Adelmar  Fitzelm ;— anger 
that  he  had  put  it  in  her  power  to  inflict 
.such  a  mortification  on  him  ;-^  anger  with 
Mr*  Rashleigh,  for  his  mystery  and  affec- 
tation of  keeping  his.  trust  honourably > 
>— above  all,  anger  that  her  brother,  her 
elder  brother^  who,  if  he  reflected  at  all, 
and  had  the  least  tact  or  power  of 
discriminating  character,  must  be  awa^e 
tbat  her's  was  flot  oi  an  ordinary  stamp> 
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and  that  the  preservation  of  his  con^ 
sequence  was  one  of  the  dearest  interests 
of  her  heart,  had  not  placed  his  con* 
^ence  in  her^  whom  nature^  and  place, 
and  understanding,  seepned  to  combing 
to  render  a  proper  object  for  it» 

The  unconscious  object  of  her  rumi- 
nations was  grave  and  silent.  He  reclined 
rather:  than  sat  on  a  chaise  longue  placed* 
in  the  window.  :  Fitzelm  Park,  although 
a  handsome  and  uncommonly  extensive 
house,  was  modern,  and  regularly  built* 
The  apartments  were  airy  and  spacious ; 
the  sashed  windows^,  many  of  them 
pwiexfeneire^  opened  on  a  "  smooth 
and  level  lawn /^  a  single  tree  in  the 
centre  of  each  circular  bed,  was  the  sole 
umbrage  that  could  afford  a  haunt  to  a 
dryad^  in:  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
mansion.  Throughout  the  whole  building 
there  was  an  air  of  comfort  which  must 
-have  been  very  agreeable  to  a  genuine 
Englishman. '  There  was  not  a  gothic 
window,  notapaintedcastementy  thi:ougb- 
out  the  edifice.    The  light,  entoted  t^ 
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i^portments  precisely  as  it  descended  ftom 
lieaveti^  wiUi  alt  its  etheiial  concentration 
i#oolours^  pure  and  unbrc^en.  There 
was  nothing  sombre  or  grand  about  iSie 
place.  It  was  rather  too  cheerful,  too 
gay/  too  pleasant,  for  a  person  who  de- 
lighted in  melancholy  contemplatidns.^ 
^e  most  &ncifbl  and  superstitious  could 
iteiaer  have  imagined  an  apartment,  the 
Walls  of  which  w^re  hung  with  the 
handMMnest  and  liveliest  IncKaa  pc^er^ 
and  the  windows  large,  and  descending 
to  the  ground,  the  abode  of  a  spirit. 
Sir  Adelmar  would  have  preferred  the 
ancient,  massive,  and  gloomy  strueture 
wliich  had  been  pulled  down  by  his 
grandfather,  to  the  present  conveniast 
modern  mansion  erected  on  its  site, 
especially  in  such  a  mood  as  at  this 
moment.  His  arms  were  folded  his 
eyi^  bent  on  the  ground,  his  face  pale 
and  grave ;  altc^ether  he  seemed  uncon- 
scious of  the  pr^ence  of  others  ^  in  one 
of  Jaques'  <<  sidlen  fits^*^  in  which  he  was 
^^full  of  matten*^ 
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Ann,  understanding  that  in  tuch  a 
mood/  ^ber  presence  would  be  as  little 
welcome  as  her  remarics  would  belittle 
tderated,  withdrew.  ' 

Sir  Adelmar^s  melancholy  contempb^' 
tions  were  not  interrupted  by  her  with- 
drawing.    This  man  of 

*'  A  combiaatioo  apd  a  fbrxn  ijade^d ! 
Where  every  God  did  seem  to  set  tiis  ^eal. 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man  ;'^ 

was  pursued  by  an  influence  which  he 
could  not  resist,  and  shaken  by  a  storm 
against  which  he  had  no  defence. 

**  H^ve  you  seen  Miss  Avondel  ?*'  dc* 
manded  Rashleigh. 

*^  Yes,  I  haw  seen  her,"  lie  rqplied 
with  bitterness ;  ^^  ami  I  may  see  her 
thqfi^  day  after  day,  hour  afler  hour,  and 
to  what  purpose?  to  find,  that  I  oiaf 
almost  despise,  and  yet  cimnot  shake  off 
this  potent  passion  which  clings  to  m» 
through  every  action  and  every  feeling 
of  my  life*  I  abhor  mystery,  wd  tJm 
diadow  of  mystery }  that  wiufik  there  it 
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courage  to  do,  there  ought  to  be  courage 
to  vouch.  Rashleigh !  Rashleigh !  ques- 
tion me  not,  counsel  me  not.  To  that  one 
point  I  have  bound  up  all  the  hopes  of 
no  common  life ;  If  it  fail  me,  I  am  a 
solitary  pilgrim,  wending  my  way  of 
weariness  through  a  burning  desert; 
shuddering  at  the  past,  and  seeing  in  the 
future  only  one  bright  spot,  and  that  is 
covered  with  the  shroud  and  the  pall, 
-^immortality.'* 

Rashleigh  was  too  delicate  to  press  a 
confidence  which  seemed  withholden  ra- 
ther from  the  pride  of  solitary  pain  than 
from  distrust.  He  did  not  urge  the 
rights  of  friendship  to  him  who  was  suf- 
fering from  the  repulsion  of  a  dearer 
plea,— that  of  love.  Sir  Adelmiar  was 
silent,  and  Rashleigh  stood  by  him,  appa- 
rently engaged  in  observing  the  features 
of  the  landscape  discernible  from  with- 
out. 

"  She  does  not  deny,*'  said  Sir  A^elmar 
suddenly,  rather  pursuing  the  train  of 
liis  own  meidkations,  than  a  colloquy  with 
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his  friend^    '^  she  does  not  deny  that  I 
am  blessed  with  her  love:   she  assures 
me  of  it }  but  it  is  with  a  reservation  that 
distracts  me.     Why  does  she  withhold 
her  confidence  ?  What  terrible  mystery  is 
it,  that  the  fear  of  its  reaching  my  know- 
ledge should  appal  her  ?     She  loves  me ! 
There  was  a  time  when  this  avowal  would 
have  soothed  every  fear,  and  have  left 
space  only  for  the  most  blessed  hopes. 
But  now  there  is  doubt,  and  there  is 
darkness  even  in  that;    *  The  curse  of 
the  broken  marriage  'voKv  is  on  her,'  still 
rings  in  my  ears,  uttered  by  a  voice  that 
might  have  filled  the  halls  of  Hell.  '  Who 
broke  that  marriage  vow  ?    Oh,  Edith ! 
Edith !  is  it  possible  that  the  moment  in 
which  I  loved  you,  is  the  epoch  of  a  se- 
ries of  feelings  continually  pressing  on 
my  wearied  heart,  until  I  might  even 
curse  Xh^  hour  when  first  I  saw  you?" 

Rashleigh,    "  albeit  unused*'  to   sur- 
prise at  the  various  moods  of  man,  who, 

<'  dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority^ 
Plays  such  fantastic  trickl  b€foii1ii|jfh  lieavea 
Al  nu^e  the  anggds  weep»** 
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wag  almost  increckdaus  of  the  id/&aiity  <3£ 
^tbe  impassioaedy  agatated^  sbakea  Sir 
Adelmar  Fitzelm  he£ore  him,  with  isb^A 
>i£gDified,  grave,  and  self-governing  main, 
who  had  been  admired,  and  imitated,  and 
*#might  by  the  best  and  the  greatest  of 
Etir(^e;  who. 


-With  no  magic  arms,  wearing  alone 
Tb''  appalling  and  control  of  his  firm  look,*' 


had  had  weight  in  the  cabinets  of  kingl> 
And  regulated  the  destiny  of  empires. 

**  Oh,  woman !  woman  !*'  thought  he  i 
^  thou  powerless,  mighty,  feeble,  omni- 
potent thing !  tyrant,  slave^  vassal,  and 
despot ;  thrown  by  us  into  a  subordinate 
Tank  only  to  be  elevated  to  more  decisive 
4ominion ;  strong  in  thy  very  weakness ; 
touching  in  the  midst  of  all  thy  follies  j 
even  a  mind  like  his  must  be  fettered  by 
thee.  But  soil,''  he  continued  aloud^ 
**  whom  have  we  here  ?  who  is  to  dazzle 
our  senses  by  appearing  to  us  from  an 
equipage  so  splendid  and  magnificent? 
an  out-rider  too^-^a  military  out-rider,  as 
I  live^  equipped  in  ihe  glitter  of  scarlet 
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affidsupei^bgddaml^oiddiiy^  irhisrtinisti 
ai9dttredl|)r  be  some  n^btptUssofO^petBort^ 

you  expecting  any  of  your  royal  fi^ce^idi)^ 
Sii^Adelhift^?  Magnifieeoc^  liipe  thig,  ctui 
s6ittvie\y  he  the  harbitigei^'  of  my  iimiff 
less  than  imperial/*  i 

Sir  Addmar  arose^  .aild<  sow  tiie  eqpdkt 
ps^  which  httd  excited  his  friend's  wohim 
dSF;  smdi  ih  truths  not  mdicmt  some 
shoi^  of  reason^  for  his  ba^nj^  dfepajAedb 
&&tA  that  b#  pt^escribed^as  the  test  of  a^ 
g^M  miM-^^^ft^  wiMldar  at  hothing^V    ; 

^<  Am  Earl'B  ^coronet  on  the  panniEdi?^ 
sikd  ilashleigh;  as  the  ni^arer  approadi  o£ 
the  vehicle'  enalbted  him  to  asceitain  tfaer 
alUM^;  "  and  the  emblem  of  widowhood'-^ 
afkable- field/'  .  ) 

**'Ndw,  what  on  earth  brings  the  G6uiL«^ 
tess  of  Athol  to  Pitzelhi  ?**  said^  Sir  AdeU 
mift'r :  <*  what  plan  to  astonii^  and  dkz^le 
mtniliitid  now  operates  in  her  brain  ?  Vefc; 
ly  wk>man^  or  very  fiend,  which  R*' 

"  The  Countess  of  Adiolf'  exciaimedl 
Rashleighy  whose  surprise  somewhat  out^^ 
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ineasured  Sir  Aildmar^ft  ^  ^'tl^  is  indeed 
beyond  hope  or  exj|iei6tati<m.  And'  tfaat 
gallant  gentleman^  i*  kr  oae  AdMr^WM^ 
lieri  servente  ?'* 

.  ^  That  gentleman  is^  C^ptakr  Mtzelnv 
whom  I  call  brother,  -  *  replied  Sir  Adel<t 
mar  gravely.     ^'What  plan  those  twO; 
people  can  possibly  have  in  commoni  is 
beycmd  my  penetration  to  divine/*     ^^  ,. 
^  A  gallant  show,  in  good  faitiiiy**  f^ 
mmed  Rashleigh ;  ^^  and  a  very  proper 
gentleman;   a  most  admirably  fia'soQ.j 
an  eye  like  Marsj  Mid  a  form-Uke  a  demi-^ 
god's ;  something  disgraced,  perhaps,  by 
an  air  that  should  seem  to  adapt  itself 
very  well   to  ^  your  ladyship* s  fa$u^^^ 
^^  Apropos,**  said  Rashleigh,  with  a  slight 
change  of  countenance  and  voic^  •*  is 
Captain  Fitzelm  well  acquainted  with 
Mary— with  Miss  Bodell  ?*' 

•*  I  am  quite  ignorant,"  replied  Sir 
Adelmar,  who  was  too  deeply  engaged 
in  other  and  in  higher  thoughts,  to  trace 
his  friend's  emotion  to  its  commencing 
point,  or  even  to  observe  it 
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Meanwhile  the  carriage,  drew  upf 
Captain  Fitzelm  dismounted,  and  ap^ 
proackedtfae  equipage  to  oflfer  his  servicer 
to  its  occupant  Another  military  gentle-* 
man  had  been  her  comfmnion  in  the 
vehicle,  an  open  landau,  who  now  assist- 
ed  Lady  Athol  to  {M*oceed  up  the  avenue^ 

^f  Two  Mar^  are  too  much  to  t^^are 
of  any  Venus  on  earth  V\  said  Rashleigh^ 

**  1  wish  them  absent,'^  said  Sir  Adel- 
mar  pensively ;  "  and  yet  why  should  I  ?> 
Edilli's  secret  may  be  in  her  keeping,  or 
at  least  the  paFti€illaiA4f  her  past  Ufe  are. 
known  to  her.  Either  way  I  may  acquire 
thai  information  so  essential  to  my  re* 
pose,  and  I  cannot  be  injured  by  her 
presence/' 

At  this  moment,  the  object  of  their 
strictures  entered  the  apartment,  lovely 
almost  beyond  comparison^  and  her  beau* 
ty  skilfully  heightened  by  the  effect  of 
her  dress. 

<<  I  claim  from  you,  Sir  Adelmar  Fitz- 
elm,'' she  said,  advancing  to  him  with  an 
extended   hand,    <<hospiti^  welcome, 
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and  knightly  edurtesy  for  tne  and  my 
foUowera;  Captain  Fitzeltny  do  the  fab^ 
naurs  of  introdmotion  by  you9  friend  Jifa» 
jiMrWolsey/* 

Captain  Bitaselm  having  enlbraced  his 
hsbther^  formally  presented  to  him  his 
fiiend  Mqer  Wolsey^  a  military  IciohM 
isig  man  of  about  six  and  ts^nty,^  ^th 
no* very  decidied  trait  of  countenattce^i  els* 
cbpt  a:  formidable  pair  of  well  curled 
musfcaohes. 

^^Now^.Sir  Adelmar,  it  is  proper  that 
}&ou  should;  makir>  me  known  to  your  fa^ 
mily»:  that  they  may  not  ims^ine  an  adt 
ventui^r  intrudes  herself  beneath  theii^ 
ioof,V  said  the  Countess.  .  '^  Introduce 
me  to  the  gentleman  at  your  right  hand ; 
your  brother,  Mn  Fitzelm,  I  presume." 

<<  No  madam,  I  am  not  so  happy  as  td 
call  him  brother.  Rashleigh,  my  best 
friend^  I  wdU  leave  you  to  improve  your 
acquaintance  with  the  Countess  of  Athol^ 
without  making'  a  single  note  to  tell  you 
precisely  where  to  admire*  Madam,.  Be 
pleased  to  Iraiow  Mn  Bashleigh. 
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The  Countess  had  scarcely  time  to  pay 
JM r.  Bashleigh  a  very  pretty  complimentj. 
before  the  door  opened,  and  Miss  Ann 
Fit£ekn  entered. 

.  Ann  had  seen  the  splendid  equipage 
alppiroach ;  had  recognized  her  brother, 
jGaptain  Fitzelm ;  and  was  anxious  to  c6m- 
inence  an  acquaintance  with  his^  compa.- 
liiOn,  whom  her  ingenuity  immediately 
iiiscovered  was  tiie  woman  of  qualily  to 
whom  report  had  represented  him  to  be 
engaged. 

Ann  had  delayed  her  elilree  a  few  mo- 
ments^ in  the  hope  of  prevailing  on  Jane 
to  be  her  companion,  that  soihething 
might  occur  which  should  immediately 
discover  to  Captain  Fitzelm  and  the 
strangers,  the  engagement  that  existed 
between  her  and  Mr.  Rashleigh ;  for  it 
had  now  become  a  part  of  Ann's  schemes 
to  give  that  engagement  all  possible  pub- 
licity. But  Jane  was  too  confirmed  in 
indolence  to  yield  ease  to  argument  j 
and  Ann  was  obliged  to  enter  alone^ 

VOL.  II.  H 
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The  inibrodtiction  once  made,  m  ^ti* 
macy  seemed  immediately  establishi9dL 
T\^o  females,  who  had  each  a  paiticuitt 
end  of  her  own  to  gain  by  siich  an  IMI. 
itiacy»  were  not  likely  to  be  Jong  stran- 
gers; and  when  Ann  attended  Laify 
Athol  to  her  dressing-room^  she  fbulUl 
lierself  on  terms  of  familiarity  with  the 
Countess,  which  the  whole  period  of  her 
ut^quaintahce  with  Miss  Avonddl  had 
Ii6t*been  able  to  procure  for  her. 
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CHAP.  XXI. 


Al&s!  tbev  had  been  friends  in  youth. 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth ; 
And  constancy  lives  in  realms  above ; 
And  life  is  thorny,  and  youth  is  vain ;      * 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love, 
Duth  worKiike  madness  in  the  brain.* 

COLEBIDGJK. 


Ann  Fitzelm  declared  to  her  family 
that  she  thought  the  Countess  of  Athol 
the  most  fascinating,  the  most  talented^ 
the  most  amiable,  and  the  most  lovely  of 
the  "creatures  of  this  earth. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that  Ann  would 
have  bestowed  so  many  superlatives  of 
praise,  each  very  valuable  from  her,  tm*. 
used  to  th^  praising  mood,  except  of  indi- 
viduals nearly  connected  with  her  j  un- 
less excited  by  peculiar  circumstances^ 
She  was  by  no  means  averse  to  having  a 

H  2 
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Countess  as  her  sister-in-law.  She  was  not 
ignorant  what  a  support  such  an  alliance 
would  afford  to  the  family  dignity.  Cap- 
tain Fitzelm  was  now  decidedly  her  favo- 
rite brother;  the  one  from  whom  she 
had  always  hoped  and  expected  most, 
and  whom  she  would  be  very  glad  to  see 
change  place  with  Sir  Adelmar.  Lady 
Athol  was  particularly  attentive  to  Ann ; 
distinguishing  her  from  the  other  mem- 
bers of  her  family,  and  entering  at  once 
into  intimacy  with  her, 

"  Now,  mon  cceur,*  said  the  Countess, 
when  Ann  and  she  were  tete-a-tete^  "you 
are  to  open  to  me  the  carte  du  pays. 
That  is,  for  I  desire  you  to  comprehend 
me  perfectly,  I  have  no  intention  upon 
earth  of  listening  to  an  endless  descrip- 
tion of  *hill  and  valley,  fountain  and 
fresh  shade ;'  those  dissertations  I  can 
meet  with  in  every  man  who  has  written, 
does  write,  or  will  hereafter  write,  on 
the  Kcturesque.  No ;  it  is,  now  that  I 
am  in  this  agricultural  county,  it  is  pro- 
per that  J  should  adopt  their  idiom,  it  is 
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the  live  stock  with  whom  1  am  ambitious 
of  making  acquaintance.  If  you  have  any 
odd  or  eccentric  people  amongst  your 
intimates,  tant  mieiuv ;  they  will  suit  me 
exiactly.  A  lawyer,  par  exempk,  who 
will  give  a  plain  answer  to  a  plain  ques- 
tion ;  or  a  parson  who  thinks  himself  no 
better  than  his  neighbours ;  or,  in  shorti 
any  animal  of  a  genus  with  which  it  is 
possible  I  may  not  hitlierto  have  been 
acquainted:  any  novelty  is  charming, 
the  more  grotesque  the  better.'* 

« I  am  sorry,  then,  thai  our  neighbour- 
hood has  so  few  claims  to  your  ladyship's 
notice,  and  is  likely  to  interest  you  so 
little,*'  replied  Ann.  "A  more  common- 
place,  non-descript  class  of  people  is  not 
to  be  met  with  any  where  than  in  the 
environs  of  Fitzelm  Park.*' 

"That  is  bad.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  particular  place  are  the  only  planets 
amongst  which  my  orbit  will  revolve. 
There  is  Mr.  Rashleigh,  my  dear  Miss 
Ann,  it  is  always  provoking  to  be  thrown 
ia^the  sphere  of  a  man  so  uncommonly 

H  S 
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wdil-Iooking,  who  is  bound  <  past  praying 
for.'  And,  moreover,  your  sister,  I  may 
speak  thus  openly  to  you,  is  only  a 
beautiful  automaton,  whose  coldness  has 
reached  the  freezing  point.  Your  laify- 
mother  is  a  very  proper  personage  &ir 
the  head  of  this  establishment,  but  ^be  is 
by  much  too  respectable  to  afibrd  amufie^ 
ment.  Your  wild  little  sister  as  intan* 
gible  as  gossamer  itself,  now  here,  now 
there,  her  vivacity  playing  like  the  flame 
of  phosphorus,  is  a  very  pretty  trifle,  but 
too  much  occupied,  I  sui^ect,  with  afiairs 
of  the  heart,  to  be  a  yerj^  desirable  com- 
panion. Major  Wolsey,  my  own  pro- 
perty, who  has  seemed  as  naturally 
belonging  to  my  personal  moveables  aa 
any  other  appurtenances,  was  occupied 
during  the  whole  of  yester  evening  in 
looking  infinite  things  at  your  beautiful 
piece  of  mechanism,  c^est  d  dire,  at  yowt 
sister,  of  whom,  I  believe,  he  is  on  the 
eve  of  becoming  eperdument  amowrefiM. 
Then  there  is  my  gentle  Philander,  your 
brother.   Captain    Fitzelm,   with  every 
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tuirn  of  whose  humour  I  am  a&  well 
s^uainted  as  with  the  ti4rns  down  the 
Mall  and  th^  Park ;  a  very  Apollo,  whck 
has  but  to  ask  the  wealthiest  heiress  on 
^ther  side  of  Templerbar,  and  straight 
he  would  become  the  possessor  of  her 
yp:»$iih,  and  of  the  immoveable  fisture 
annexed  to  it,  herseff;  and  who  is  there* 
fore  pardonable  if  he  be  half  a  coxcomb*^ 
X^t  of  all,  there  is  the  lord  of  this 
mansion,  the  emperor  of  hearts,  and  the 
delight  of  all  eyes,  the  <  £mvhaired  son 
qf  the  Saxon,'  bright  as  ^the  ghost  of 
the  hill,  when  it  moves  in  a  sunbeam  at 
Boon,  over  the  silence  of  Morven.*  ** 

"Your  ladyship  is  probably  bett^ 
acquainted  with  Sir  Adelmar  Iltzelm 
tiMn  I  ami,"  replied  Ann,  who  had  lis- 
tened with  admiration  to  the  Countess's 
ftnent  and  rapid  analysis  of  the  various 
pretensions  of  her  family. 

^  That  is  possible ;  yes,  I  have  known 
hknlong,  I  have  known  him  well,andyet, 
there  is  scarcely  another  person  to  whom 

H  4 
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Ann  shrunk  from  the  eager  passion  of 
Lady  AthoPs  gestures.  It  could  not  he 
emotion  of  an  ordinary  nature  that 
thus  discomposed  a  mind»  for  which  fasb- 
ion  had  effected  as  much  as  philos^by 
for  others.  There  was  an  expression  of 
jealousy,  and  rage,  and  fear,  struggling 
in  her  eye,  which  flashed  a  darker  htie 
than  was  natural  to  it.  Anger  had 
deepened  the  delicaite  rose  on  her  cheek 
into  the  stronger  hue  of  the  carnation. 
"I  will  see  this  Edith  Avondel !"  she 
said  with  energy  and  decision.  "  Now, 
directly,  Miss  Fitzelm,  I  will  see  her.*' 

In  a  few  moments,  in  much  less  time 
than  any  fine  lady  would  have  found  it 
possible,  to  accomplish  her  equipment, 
under  the ,  influence  of  an  inferior  im- 
petus. Lady  Athol  and  Ann  Fitzelm 
were  on  their  way  to  Seafield.  On  either 
part  there  was  a  silence  "deep  and 
dread.'*  The  former  was  deeply  immersed 
in  reflections  apparently  of  no  gratifying 
nature,  and  the  latter  was  employed  in 
endeavours  to  unravel    the  connexion 
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that  evidently  did  exist,  or  hg.d  existed, 
between  the  Countess  of  Athol,  Edith 
Avondel,  and  Sir  Adelmar  Fit^selm. 
But,  like  one  who  enters  a  labyrinth,  the 
farther  she  penetrated  ita  mazes,  the 
iBKMre  complicated  and  intricate  it  became. 
Was  Mn  Rashleigh  able  to  furnish  the 
«tue?  or  if  he  were  not,  or,  which 
amounted  to  the  same,  if  he  ivould  not, 
had  Captain  fltzelm  the  power?  By  the 
time  they  reached  the  Parsonage,  Ann 
bad  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  she 
would  certainly  apply  to  him,  even  at 
the  hazard  of  encountering  his  xidicule 
of  her  curiosity. 

And  now  every  faculty  of  Ann's 
nind  was  concentrated  to  increase  the 
energy  of  the  power  of  vision.  To  dive 
iiito  the  sentiments  of  Lady  Athol  and 
Miss  Avondel  at  the  moment  of  their 
meeting;  to  penetrate  every  various 
shade  that  tempered  those  sentiments 
during  this  interview,  was  the  part  which 
Ann  had  marked  out  for  herself  in  this 
scene  of  the  drama,«and  which  s|ie  sum* 
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moned  all  her  skill  to  play  with  success 
and  satisfaction. 

The  Countess  had  regained  a  portion 
of  her  self-possession,  but  it  was  not  that 
entire  command  of  every  word  and 
gesture,  which  presents  an  impervious 
veil  between  the  mind  that  possesses  it 
and  the  observation  of  another.  There 
was  a  fluttering  vivacity  of  manner,  a 
bright  fire  of  the  eye,  a  deep  hectic  on 
the  cheek,  sufiSciently  indicative  of  rest^ 
lessness  and  anxiety.  And  when  she 
met  Edith  Avondel,  when  she  avoided 
Ann's  introduction,  by  saying,  "I  am 
already  acquainted  with  Miss  Avondel. 
Miss  Avondel  agrees  with  me  that  there 
is  no  necessity  for  the  formality  of  an 
introduction,*'  there  was  a  bitterness 
and  a  sarcastic  expression  of  the  eye, 
which  was  either  the  result  of  contempt 
for  the  person  whom  she  addressed,  or  of 
a  feeling  even  less  gentle. 

And  in  the  countenance  of  Edith,, 
when  she  found  herself  in  the  presence 
of  Lady  Athol,  there  was   that  hearts 
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piercing  horror  and  distress,  which  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  depicted  on 
that  of  the  Jewish  Monarch,  when  he 
exclaimed  to  the  Prophet,  **  Hast  thou 
found  me,  oh  mine  enemy?*'  But  it 
passed  quickly  away,  and  she  regained 
her  own  peculiar  expression  of  calmness, 
and  unvaried  paleness. 

"This  is  a  fine  county,**  said  Lady 
Athol,  addressing  Mrs.  Balladon,  who,  to 
say  truth,  did  not  receive  her  advances 
with  the  best  possible  grace  ;  "  in  my 
progress  over  it  to  this  place,  and  during 
the  very  short  period  I  have  been  here, 
I  am  delighted  with  the  constant  variety 
of  picturesque  landscapes  continually 
spreading  themselves  out  before  me.  It 
would  require  the  pen  of  that  inimitable 
scenic  poet,  Walter  Scott,  to  pay  due 
honour  to  its  beauties.** 

"If  our  county  had  the  power  of 
appreciating  your  ladyship's  admiration, 
it  would  doubtless  be  grateful  for  it,** 
relied  Mrs.  Balladon  coldly. 

"  In  very  truth,**  said  Lady  Athol, 
not  to  be  deterred  by  the  lady's  ^wA.  ^^ 
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cordialityit  "  it  has  been  very  opposite  to 
my  expectations.  Captain  Fitzelm,  the 
bfother  of  Sir  Adelmar,  had  the  polite- 
ness to  esGort  me  hither^  that  I  might 
ascertain  the  features  of  the  country 
before  I  dc^termined  on  residing  here. 
Hitherto,  I  am  delighted  with  all  I  seev 
This  spot  is  perfectly  enchanting,  Fitzelm 
l^u'k  £^  noble  mgansion,  its  grounds  well 
Uid  out,  and,  above  all,  susceptible  of 
improvement—  a  sine  quu  non  in  a  country 
residence  to  me,  who  am  fond  of  orna^ 
mental  gardening.  I  hope  Sir  Adelmar 
will  permit  my  alterations;  is  he  tractable. 
Miss  Fitzelm?" 

"  I  scarcely  know,"  replied  Ann,  co- 
louring  at  appearing  thus  ignorant  o^  the 
taste  and  disposition  of  her  elder  brother. 
"You  are  aware  that,  until  lately.  Sir 
Adelmar  has  been  absent  from  his  family 
and  country.*' 

"  Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that  matter  j  I 
have  reason  to  remember  it:  it  was  on 
the  continent  that  I  first  met  Sir  Adelmar 
Fitzelm,'*  said  Lady  Athol,  with  an  air 

gf  QQns<:ioiMstnf!SSt    *^A.strwge  being  I'* 
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she  continued,  with  an  affectation  <^ 
abstraction  j  *'  tl^ere  so  different  fron^ 
all  he  had  led  me  to  suspect,  here  recur- 
ring immediately  to  that  aspect  he  wore 
in  the  period  directly  succeeding  our 
first  acquaintance.  Miss  Avondel,"  after 
a  pause^  "  I  give  you  joy  of  your  present 
residence ;  it  highly  honours  your  taste ; 
you  have  made  your  selection  hke  a  tri^ 
lover  of  the  picturesque." 

**  Miss  Avondel's  friends  find  that  her 
presence  embellishes  every  vapid  scene, 
and  heightens  the  pleasing  effect  of  every 
striking  one,*'  said  Mrs.  Balladon,  with 
a  haste  of  manner,  which  Ann  internally 
pronounced  to  be  very  unkdyUke. 

Before  Miss  Avondel  had  time  to 
reply,  or  the  Countess  of  Athol  to  recover 
herself  from  the  temporary  embarrass- 
ment produced  by  Mrs.  Balladon's  re^ 
proving  manner,  Sir  Adelmar  Fitzelm 
entered. 

The  usually  pale  cheek  of  Edith  was 
tinged  with  a  deep  rose  colour,  but 
the  pleasure  his  presence  might  have 
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occasioned,  was  visibly  diminished  by 
sentiments  to  which  LadyAthoPsinsinua^ 
tions  had  given  birth. 

Lady  Athol  herself  appeared  to  feel 
only  pleasure  ;  "  Sir  Adelmar,"  she  said, 
extending  her  hand,  "  I  have  been  doing 
the  honours  of  a  proneuse  by  your  man- 
sion of  Fitzelm  Park.  I  cannot  persuade 
my  companions  to  unite  in  my  appro^ 
bation  so  cordially  as  I  might  wish 
perhaps.'* 

"  At  least,  I  am  happy  in  your  lady- 
ship's/* repUed  Sir  Adelmar^  touching 
the  beautiful  extended  hand  that  seemed 
to  invite  his  pressure,  and  glancing  at 
Edith,  with  an  expression  of  cold  gravity 
that  seemed  to  say,  **  Will  nothing  that 
belongs  to  me  obtain  your  approbation  ?  " 

The  colour  that  had  for  a  moment 
blushed  on  Miss  AvondePs  cheek,  faded, 
and  her  paleness  was  even  whiter  than 
usual.  The  compression  of  her  lips,  too, 
gave  her  countenance  an  expression  of 
subdued  suffering  very  distinct  from  it& 
usual  calmness. 
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Lady  Athol  was  preparing  to  pursue 
her  triumph,  when  a  gentle  tap  at  the 
window  roused  all  parties.  Mrs.  Balla- 
don  rose,  opened  it,  and  requested  the 
gentleman  to  enter.  Ann  also  arose^ 
continually  the  martyr  of  the  gaucherie 
of  some  person  connected  with  her,  and^ 
with  many  apologies  for  the  ridiculous 
impropriety  of  the  manner,  introduced 
her  brother.  Captain  Fitzelm. 

"  No,  Mrs.  Balladon,  I  thank  you/* 
he  said,  when  Ann  had  gone  through  all 
the  forms  of  the  necessary  ceremony  of 
presentation,  "  I  cannot  make  my  entree 
into  your  duke  domum  at  this  present 
moment.  The  morning  is  particularly 
fine,  the  air  breathes  perfume  enough  to 
suggest  the  idea  of  essence  of  air  in  place 
of  atar-gul.  Lady  Athol,  will  you  ride 
with  me  this  fine  morning  ?  Your  palfrey 
waits.    I  can  almost  ensure  the  weather.** 

•^  So  you  said  about  a  week  since. 

Captain  Fitzelm,  when  you  persuaded 

.me    to  venture  on  the  Downs;    and 
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we  were  completely  drenched^  you  re- 
GoUeot** 

"  Upon  my  honour,  I  have  the  worst 
memory  of  any  man  on  earth.  In  one 
word,  my  dear  Countess,  Sir  Adelmar^si 
approbation  being  always  understood,  I 
riust  have  you  go  with  me.  I  am  your 
j^ysician  pro  tempore^  and  am  bound  to 
consider  your  health  deeply/' 

"  Then  I  may  go,  Sir  Adelmar,**  en« 
treated  the  Countess,  with  a  pretty  air  of 
meekness  and  humility. 

*<  Always  as  your  ladyship  pleases,** 
he  replied ;  escorted  her  and  Ann  to  the; 
door,  and  returned  to  Edith. 

Miss  Avondel  was  alone ;  grave,  pale, 
and  silent. 

<«And  so  you  do  not  like  Fitzelm 
Park  ?  '*  said  Sir  Adelmar,  in  a  tone  of 
disappointment. 

"  I  did  not  say  so." 

**No,  true,  you  said  nothing.  You 
would  not  condemn,  you  were  content 

with  npt  approving." 
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<*  I  had  no  right.  Sir  AdelmWy  to  9p^k 
on  that  subject  with  the  same  deci^km 
as  Lady  Athol/* 

^  "  Yes,  you  had.  Edith,  if  I  did  not 
fear  to  offend  you,  I  would  say  that  this 
same  pride  of  your's  is  not  very  remote 
from  suUenness/' 

Edith  was  grieved*  not  offended] 
grieved  that  the  man,  more  preciou&i  to 
lier  than  all  that  this  world,  with  its  wealth 
and  its  honours  could  afford,  should  so 
widely  mistake  a  character,  which  traced 
most  of  its  weaknesses  to  a  passion  for 
himself  almost  idolatrous* 

"The  pride  of  Lady  Athol  is  not  liable 
tQ  a  misinterpretation  like  that,"  said 
Miss  AvondeI>  to  whom  the  Countess*^ 
arrival  at  Fitselm  Fiu'k  at  that  precise 
moment  had  no  favouraUie  appearance. 

Sir  Adelmar  was  not  displeased  at  this 
trait  of  womanly  feeling.  "  Now,  Editb^ 
lliear  me,'^  said  he.  "  If,  in  what  relates  to 
Aer,  I  have  not  been  so  candid  with  you 
ai^  my  heart  dictated,  you  owe  it  to  v» 
and. to  yourself  to  believe,  that  consMkr- 
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ation  for  her  as  a  woman  has  prevented 
me.  And,  permit  me  to  ask  yeu,  what 
claims  have  you  on '  my  confidence 
since  you  have  consistently  refused  me 
yours  ?  " 

•^None,  Sir ;  assuredly  none  ;**  replied 
Jdiss  Avondel  with  haughtiness.     "And 
in  my  turn,  permit  me  to  ask  yoiij  when 
Jiave  I  sought  to  intrude  myself  on  your 
confidence  ?    When  have  I  endeavoured 
to  penetrate  a  mystery  you  desired  should 
continue  such?    I  desire  not  to  learn 
the  nature  of  your  attachment,  or  en- 
gagement, or  whatever  it  may  be,  to  the 
Countess  of  Athol.     It  can  be  nothing 
to  me.      There  is  no  possible  point  of 
view  in  which  the  man  who  chooses  to 
prefer  her  to  myself   can    affect    me, 
except  in  causing  a  feeling  of  regret, 
perhaps,  that  I  ever  knew  him.     I  am 
not  going  to  descend  to  depreciate  Lady 
AthoL     Your  opportunities  of  knowing 
and.  estimating  her  may  have  been  more 
intimate  than  mine,  and  I  would  by  no 
means  oppose  my  judgment  to  your's*'' 
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**  Pardon  me,  Miss  Avondel/'  said  Sur 
Adelmar  gravely;  "  I  was  not  insulting 
yon  by  comparing  you  with  Lady  Athol ;; 
I  am  therefore  the  less  able  to  estimate 
the  pleasure  you  find  in  degrading  me, 
to  the  rank  of  a  villain  ^lost  to  all  manly 
thought/  by  insinuatitig  that  I  am  here^ 
endeavouring  to  inspire  you  with  some 
feeling  of  love  to  me,  imhappily  with- 
out success,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
X  am  attached  or  engaged,  for  I  agree 
with  you  in  supposing  one  of  these 
situations  to  be  by  no  means  the  con- 
sequence of  the  other,  to  another  lady.'* 

"  I  ought  to  entreat  your  pardon  j  I 
feel  that  I  had'  no  right,  however  re- 
motely, to  arrogate  to  myself  any  in- 
fluence over  your  actions/' 

^^ Edith!"  said  Sir  Adelmar,  in  atone 
of  tender  reproach. 

"  I  allow,''  she  pursued,  unmindful  of 
his  interruption,  "that  I  was  wrong,  per-^ 
haps,  in  speaking  coldly  of  Fitzelm  Vax^^ 
It  is  undoubtedly  a  very  fine  mansion, 
with  the  grounds  well  laid  out,  to  quote 
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ftoin  Lady  Athol,  or  a  newspaper  adver- 
tisement. As  the  place  can  never  bb 
ilit!eresting  to  me,  except  as  to  other 
i^^ngers,  I  might  have  admired  it  openly 
aft  they  did.  Sir  Adelmar/'  she  conti- 
nued, lo&ing  the  mmatural,  constrained 
t6ne  of  voice  in  which  she  had  hithert6 
^^en,  for  one  (xf  deep  pathos,  although 
slightly  affected  by  reproach,  "whatever 
ibay  be  the  inconsistency  of  my  manner, 
ffou  were  not  the  perscMi  from  whom  I 
expected  unkindness  and  upbraiding^ 
I  have  suffered  enough  without  this ;  and 
yet,"  she  pursued,  regaining  her  haughty 
calmness,  "  I  shall  not  bend  before  this, 
or  a  misery  heavier  still." 

**  Edith,  at  this  moment  I  will  venture 
no  more,"  said  Sir  Adelmar,  rising; 
"  you  are  agitated — I  confess  that  I  am^ 
irritated.  I  am  going  to  Lady  Athol, 
and  I  avow  to  you,  it  is  from  her  I 
expect  to  learn  what  you  so  sedulously 
conceal  from  me." 

**  This  is  too  much ! "  said  Edith,  rising 
also ;    '^  if,  indeed^  Lady  Athol  be  able 
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to  give  you  that  information  you  desire, 
ob,  believe  she  never  will!  she  has  a 
deep  stake  herself,  and  I  am^  ther^ore, 
mre  of  her  secrecy,  even  if  she  knew 
that  by  violating  it,  slie  iroilld  ^work  my 
utter  loss/  Is  it  possibk  that  you  would 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  that  I  would 
conceal,  not  only  without  my  cons^t, 
but  even  against  my  desire  ?  Sir  Adelmar 
Fitzelm,  you  have  no  longer  the  shadow 
of  right  to  penetrate  it ;  I  never  will  be 
more  to  you  than  to  the  world  in  gene- 
ral.   Adieu.'* 

.  The  parties  bowed  gravely  and  coldly^ 
then  separated. 
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**  From  mighty  wrongs  to  petty  perfidy 

.  Have  I  not  seen  what  human  things  could  do  ?  ' 

.    From  the  loud  roar  of  foaming  ciilumny, 

To  the  small  whisper  of  the  as  paltry  few, 

And  subtle  venom  of  the  reptile  crew, 
'    The  Janus  glance  of  whose  significant  eye. 

Learning  to  lie  with  silence  would  seem  true,  . 

And  without  utterance,  save  the  shrug  or  sigh. 
Deal  round  to  happy  fools  its  speechless  obloquy  !** 

Lord  Bybon. 

**  That  kinswoman  of  yours,  that  Miss 
Bodell/*  said  Lady  Athol  to  Ann  Fitz- 
elm,  "  is  certainly  one  of  the  prettiest 
creatures  I  remember  to  have  seen :  in 
short,  I  should  not  be  quite  so  well 
satisfied  as  you  appear  to  be,  in  having 
her  constantly  near  me.  I  have  suffered 
suflSciently  from  an  unhappy  propensity 
I  had  formerly,  of  patronising  beautiful 
girls.     A  squirrel,  or  a  monkey,  if  be 
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breaks  you  a  set  of  china  evierjr  week; 
or  a  parrot^  if  she  destroy  your  nerves  by 
perpetual  screams ;-— any  one  of  these  is 
not  half  so  mischievous  as  a  pretty  £s^ 
no^e  in  a  dep^ident  situation/' 

•^  She  is  the  daugfat^  of  my  father's 
brother,  and  has  alwBys  lived  with  us,'' 
replied  Ann. 

The  Coimtess  shntgged  her  shouldei^^ 
a-Ja^Fratwaisei  and  said  no  more. 
.  Ann  was  also  silent;  but  ^e  revdived 
X^dy  AthoPs  hints  with  deep  attentiofii. 
The  devotion  of  Mr.  Rashleigh  to  Mary 
was.  becoming  more  decided  daily,  ^ 
parent  to  all  who  would  take  the  trou^ 
ble  of  using  their  eyes  or  their  earSir 
$he  still  continued  at  Seafield,  but  Mi^^ 
Rashleigh  himself  was  there  every  dzy^ 
sometimes  during  the  whole  day..  There 
was  no  possibility  of  exciting  Jane.  The 
oaly  means  by  which  she  could  have  been 
l)r<ought  to  regret  the  defection  of  her 
betrptbed  lover,  would  have  been  by  het 
wanting  his  assistance  in  the  ordindiy 
afiairfit  of  gaUaiitry^-such  as  sharwling^ 
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cloaking,  handing  into  the  carriage;  kci 
&C.  J  and  Major  Wolsey  was  always  in 
the  way  to  offer  these  little  services.  Infi 
deed  this  gentleman's  admiration  of  Jsuie 
was  as  conspicuous  as  Ann  thought  Mr. 
Rashleigh's  ought  to  have  been.  Jt  was 
not  quite  satisfactory  to  her.;  she  thought 
it  might,  hereafter,  stand  in  the  way  of 
Jajae's .  aggrandizement ;  at  any  rate,  it 
would  afford  Mr.  Bashleigh  some  plea 
for  the  noa-fiilfilment  of  his  engagement. 
It  is  true,  ^ Major  Wolsey  was  a  gentle* 
man ;  his  present  position  in  society  suffici- 
ently vouched  tihat  But  he  had  no  title  in 
expectancy.  When  adroitly  questioned 
by  Ann  on  this  subject,  he  had  openly 
declared  that  every  lord^  xxf  whatsoever 
degree,  with  whom. he  claimed  relation* 
ship,  had  at  least  a  dozen  heirs  nearer  to 
him  than  he  was ;  so  that  he  could  not 
hope  to  find  a  coronet  that  would  fit  him, 
without  the  depopulation  of  half  a  dis- 
trict. His  fortune  was  competent,  not 
extensive.  To  a  man  of  moderate 
babits^    it   might    be    wealth;     to    an 
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extravagant  one,  it  mtist  be  absolute 
poverty.  These  would  be  a  sad  ex- 
change for  Mr.  Rashleigh— one  not  to 
be  thought  of.  Yet  what  could  Ann  do  ? 
**  What  man  dared,  she  dared,"  in  such 
a  cause.  But  there  was  no  resisting  the 
ordinations  of  heaven.  Major  Wolsey 
was  always  by  the  side  of  Jane  j  render- 
ing the  attentions  of  Mr.  Rashleigh  un« 
necessary,  even  admitting  that  he  offer- 
ed them  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  man  whose 
whole  happiness  depended  on  their  being 
accepted.  But,  alas!  how  £tr  was  this 
from  the  actual  case?  Mr.  Rashleigh, 
when  Mary  Bodell  was  present,  was  by 
her  side,  devoted  to  her  with  an  earnest- 
ness, of  which  Major  Wolsey's  attention 
to  Jane  appeared  a-  caricature.  And 
when  Mary  was  absent,  which  Ann  con- 
trived as  frequently  as  possible,  he  was 
with  Sir  Adelmar ;  walking,  reading,  con^ 
versing,  or  trying*  scientific  experiments 
with  him.  And  then,  Ann's  own  affair,— 
her  particular  private  affair  with  Mr. 
Grove  Ashton — this    proceeded  by   no 
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mea^a!  so  amoothly  or  so  rapidly  air?  ohp 
wished.  This  young  man  of  twenty  up* 
proached  her,  a  young  wqman,  three  yeMS 
his  senior^  with  the  same  respect  widi 
which  he  would  have  accosted  a  naatvon. 
He  appeaj:'ed  tp  be  evidently  happier 
with  Grace>  fonder  of  her  society,  aiid» 
which  Ann  did  not  acknowledge  quite,  90 
readily,  a  more  devout  admirer  of  Grace's 
childish  beauty  than  of  Ann's  more  ma- 
ture graces.  Altogether,  she  was  ^^  beset 
by  disappointment.^'  Her  plans  were  aU 
failing  as  rapidly  as  they  had  been  cqH;- 
trived. 

There  were  two  points  of  pleasurable 
contemplation  to  counterbalance  this  ac« 
cumulation  of  misfortune. 

Ann  had  no  doubt  whatever,  that  Lady 
Athol  would  very  soon  become  the  wife 
of  Captain  Fitzelm,  although  that  event 
was  never  openly  discussed,  and  never 
by  the  parties  themselves  even  alluded  to. 
This  inviolable  secrecy  seemed,  in  Ann's 
opinion,  only  an  indication  of  the  niear 
appi^^^acb  of  that  most  desirable  event. 
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C!fl|9tain  Fitzelm  and  Lady  Athol  were 
sdways  placed  together.  In  all  their  ex^ 
ploring  parties,  if  they  walked,  if  they 
rode,  this  pair  was  never  separated.  In 
every  place  of  amusementi  by  accident^ 
or  some  feeling  of  the  propriety  of  the 
association,  they  were  inseparably  con*- 
Bected.  If  the  Coufitess  wished  a  billet. 
to  be  written^  Captain  Fitzelm  was  al^ 
ways  her  amanuensis ; — if  her  bracelet 
were  unclasped,  or  her  sandal  untied^  he 
aiTimged  it  as  a  matter  of  coursew  Thty 
ww6  universally  considered  the  property 
of  each  other*  These  were,  to  Ann^s 
j>ractised  eye,  "  confirmations  strong  iad 
probfs  of  holy  writ.**  Although  she  en- 
tered readily  into  their  plan  of  secrecy, 
her  suspicions  strengthened  by  conceal- 
ment. As  she  had  no  friend  to  whom 
she  could  communicate  them,  they  in- 
creased by  the  mere  force  of  her  oWn 
reflections  and  fancy.  Besides,  Lady 
Afkhcd's  visit  at  Fitzelm  was  a  sufficient 
proof  of  the  nature  of  the  intimacy  be- 
tween her  and  Captain  Fitzelm.     What 
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had  brought  her  there,  but  that  did 
might  be  personally  acquamted  with  the 
family  of  the  man  to  whom  she  was  about 
to  unite  herself?  This  was  rather  hors 
de  regie f  as  Ann  allowed  }  but  then,  what 
great  mind  would  submit  its  actions  to 
the  restraint  and  control  of  those  petty 
regulations  made  by  less  gifted  spirits  ? 
And  Lady  AthoPs  was  a  mind  of  the 
very  highest  order.  It  possessed  all  the 
attributes  of  a  noble  spirit — generoaty, 
talent,  discernment  above  all — for  her  pe- 
netration had  immediately  selected  Ann 
as  an  object  worthy  her  particular  friend- 
ship. 

The  other  agreeable  point  in  Ann 
Fitzelm's  prospects  of  the  future,  was  an 
avoidance  of  evil  rather  than  an  acquisi- 
tion  of  good. 

Since  the  night  of  Sir  Adelmar's  arri- 
val  at  the  seat  of  his  forefathers,  Ann  had 
been  continually  tormented  with  the  fear 
of  his  elevating  Edith  Avondel  to  the 
rank  and  consideration  of  Lady  Fitzelm. 
His  subsequent  conduct  had  rather  con* 
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firmed  her  apprehensions.  Any  disap- 
pointment would  have  been  preferable  to 
this  voluntary  degradation  of  the  head  of 
her  family,  in  the  view  of  Ann.  Every 
solitary  call  he  made  at  the  Parsonage, 
seemed  to  her  the  knell  of  hope.  It  was 
therefore  with  particular  satisfaction,  that 
she  perceived  those  visits  suddenly  be- 
come much  less  frequent;  they  were 
shorter,  paid  at  longer  intervals,  and  Sir 
Adelmar  was  always  accompanied.  His 
mdividual  intimacy  with  Miss  Avondel 
sMmed  gradually  to  be  blended  with  a 
genera]  acquaintance  with  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Seafield.  His  visits  were  some- 
times made  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
seeing  Mary  Bodell,  in  whom  he  had  of 
late  taken  singular  interest,  and  for  whom 
his  fondness  appeared  daily  to  increase, 
Ann,  versed  in  all  the  modilScations  of 
sentiment,  feared  nothing  from  a  tender- 
ness like  this,  quite  distinct  from  what 
we  understand  by  the  French  *^tendresseJ^ 
It  was  evidently  the  mere  fondness  of 
relationship,  or  at  least,  an  affection  pure- 
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ly,  ihtternal.  There  was  too  much  &e^ 
dpm  in  its  manner,  too  much  ease  in  its 
display,  to  admit  its  being  distorted  into 
love  even  by  suspicion  itself^  Ann  had 
great  satisfaction  in  discovering  that  du« 
ring  Sir  Adelmar's  visits  at  Seafield^  Miss 
Avondel  was  seldom  visible  to  him.  Sb@ 
generally  chose  the  hour  at  which  he  wai* 
expected,  to  ramble  jm  the  country,  or 
tp  .  visit  the  pensioners  of  the  Parson- 
age*  This  was  "  passing  strange,*'  Ann 
thought  i  but  as  it  was  a  iQode  of  cqq*.. 
duct  very  friendly  to  her  views,  she  did 
not  annoy  herself  by  endeavours  to  pe* 
netrate  the  motive  of  an  action,  the  re- 
sults of  which  were  highly  pleasing  to 
her. 

And  Ann  was  not  the  only  inhabitant 
of  the  Park  to  whom  the  cessation  of  Sir 
'  Adelmar's  visits  to  Miss  Avondel  gave 
peculiar  pleasure :  Lady  Athol  was  par* 
ticularly  deUghted  with  the  evident  colcU 
ness  that  existed  between  these  two  indi- 
viduals ;  not  the  less  so,  perhaps,  because 
she  found  that  its  date  was  the  day  of  her 
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first  visit  to  Doctor  Balladon's.  More 
skilful  than  Ann,  she  bad  the  art  to  ga- 
ther this  information  from  her,  before 
ab^  was  aware  that  she  had  communicated 
any. 

The  intercourse  between  the  families 
of  Fit^elm  and  Seafield  proceeded,  how- 
Gver^  to  all  appearance,  as  hannomously. 
as  possible.  There  was  a  regular  inter- 
change of  morning*calls^  dinner  and  even- 
ing parties*  It  is  ^to  a  group  assembled 
at  a  visit  of  the  former  nature,  that  the 
attention  of  the  reader  is  directed. 

The  scene  was  laid  in  a  large  morning 
room  at  Fitzelm  Park.  On  a  chaise 
longuey  immediately  at  a  reading-table, 
Lady  Athol  and  Captain  Fitzelm  were 
seated,  sometimes  turning  over  the  books 
that  Jay  scattered  around  them,  some- 
times conversing  with  each  other,  or 
with  Sir  Adelmar,  who  stood  against  the 
pillar  of  a  window-recess  in  their  imme- 
diate vicinity.  Directly  opposite  to  them, 
the  light  flashing  full  on  her  face,  and 
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rendering  every  change  of  countenaiictf 
perceptible,  Edith  Avondel  sat  enveloped 
in  the  black  velvet  mantle,  which  recalled 
to  Lady  Athol  and  Captain  Fitzelm  the 
events  of  the  night  of  the  shipwreck,  re- 
corded in  the  early  part  of  these  me- 
moirs. Rather  below  her,  Mary  Bodell 
and  Mr.  Rashleigh  were  engaged  in  a 
conference  that  sometimes  sunk  to  a 
whisper,  and  never  rose  above  a  murmur. 
At  the  window  below  that,  from  the  light 
admitted  by  which  the  Countess  of 
AthoPs  group  were  benefited,  Grace 
Fitzelm  stood,  evidently  listening  to  a 
flattering  address  made  her  by  Grove 
Ashton,  who  had  opened  the  window, — 
it  was  Si  porte^/enetre, — and  stood  opposite 
to  her,  on  a  balcony.  Major  Wolsey 
was  holding  silk  for  Jane,  who  was  quiet- 
ly winding  it,  listening  to  his  anecdotes^ 
delivered  with  a  fluency  that  demanded 
only  a  gentle  smile,  or  a  short  ejaculation 
of  admiration.  Ann  sat  at  a  large  table 
in  the  centre  of  the  apartment,  feeling 
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herself  the  centre  round  which  these  se^ 
parate  interests  were  in  very  fact  revolv- 
iiig.     Lady  Fitzelm  was  opposite  to  her. 

"  So  a  masquerade  is  not  to  be!  thought 
of/'  said  Lady  Athol,  pursuing  her  con- 
versation, "  In  my  opinion,  that  is  one 
of  the  most  delightful  amusements  upon 
earth,  and  in  a  quiet  way — not  more  tiian 
two  hundred  invites  at  the  most — whenf 
every  character  would  be  obliged  to  sup- 
port a  certain  degree  of  wit,  I  am  of  opi- 
nion we  should  find  great  amusement. 
But  you  pronounce  the  thing  quite  im-* 
possible  ?*' 

"  Quite  !"  said  Captain  Fitzelm  decid- 
edly, and  the  monosyllable  was  repeated 
with  equal  decision  by  Lady  Fitzelm,  who 
was  near  enough  to  understand  the  sub^ 
ject  of  their  parley. 

"  Then  nothing  remains  but  to  depose 
tliat  wish  from  its  throne  of  high  supre- 
macy, and  to  constitute  another  in  its 
place,  which  may  obtain  the  approbation 
of  the  congress^*'  said  Lady  AthoL    She 
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pau3^d  a  momentj-^her  eye  fell  on  Mist 
Avondel; — ^her  countenance  brightened 
with  a  new  conception.  "  Miss  AvondeU 
vUl  you  do  us  the  favour  to  approach  ?'* 

Edith,  who  had,  in  very  truths  been, 
absorbed  by  one  of  those  delicious  reve- 
yies  in  which  the  bitterness  of  actual  ex- 
istence is  forgotten  in  the  visicms  of  the. 
imagination,  awoke  to  a  consciousness  of 
her  proximity  to  beings  not  quite  sa 
bright  or  beauteous  as  those  with  which 
fancy  had  surrounded  her.  She  arose^ 
Sir  Adelmar  placed  a  chair  for  her,  and 
resumed  his  former  position,  which  gave 
him  a  full  view  of  her  countenance. 

*^  The  masquerade  then  is  gone — done 
with,  fallen  down,  like  the  houses  of  cards 
which  children  build,'*  said  Lady  Atho]^ 
**  Even  so  be  it ;  a  better  than  it  has  a- 
risen  in  its  stead.  Captain  Fitzelm,  you 
must  not  pronounce  on  the  impossibility 
of  the  measure  I  am  going  to  suggest* 
Sir  Adelmar,  I  will  not  have  you  make 
ou€5  objection  J  I  have  seen  enough  of 
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this  house  td  be  aware  that  almost  any  of 
its  sitting-rooms  has  excellent  capabilities 
for  a  theatre.'' 

"A  theatre!"  repeated  Captain  Rtz* 
dm  doubtingly ;  "  the  finding  a  proper 
apartment  will  not  be  the  only  difficulty 
Lfear ;  where  are  the  dramcUis  personce  ?^^ 

"  You  fear!  come,  that  is  charming  J 
I  understand  by  it,  that  you  will  be  de- 
lighted if  my  plan  can  be  brought  to 
bear/' 

"  Admitting  that  the  deficiency  at 
which  I  just  now  hinted,  can  be  remedi- 
ed without  the  inconvenience  of  bringing 
professional  people  into  this  house ^^ 

"  A  measure  which,  I  am  sure,  I  should 
very  strongly  opposej''  interposed  Lady 
Fitzelm. 

"  Professional  pe<^le  U'  interrupted 
Lady  Athol }  "  who  ever  dreamed  of  a 
thing  of  that  sort  in  private  theatricals  ? 
Where  would  be  the  amusement  of  see- 
ing  that  which  could  be  seen  much  bet- 
ter by  taking  a  journey  to  London  for 
the  purpose?  It  is  quite  impossible  ta 
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Make  you  comprehend  the  entire  excel- 
lence of  a  plan  at  the  first  hint  of  it. 
Look  around  you  ; — ^these,  as  Cornelia 
said,  are  mt/  jewels; — in  other  words, 
these, — I  and  you,  even  yoa,  are  the 
dramatis  per  some.*' 

"  This  is  a  sublime  conception,  worthy 
of  the  brain  in  which  it  originated,'*  said 
Captain  Fitzelm,  smiling. 

"  I  was  certain  you  could  not  but  be 
delighted  with  it;  I  wonder  I  was  sa 
stupid  to  think  first  of  a  masquerade, 
which  is,  after  all,  a  hacknied  affair,  and 
would  have  required  a  vast  deal  of  trou- 
ble  to  have  been  even  tolerable.  But 
this  promises  every  thing; — occupation, 
delightful  occupation,  for  ^a  whale  fort- 
night at  least.  Stage  making,  scenes 
painting,  dresses,  parts  to  be  learned,  re- 
hearsals, (by  the  bye,  I  think  we  must 
get  Lady  Fitzelm  to  be  prompter,  but 
more  of  that  anon) ;  and  then  the  delight 
of  making  the.  natives  stare.  Sir  Adel- 
mar,  I  do  not  expect  a  single  objection 
from  you  on  this  point*' 
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Sir  Adelmar  paused  for  an  instant  j 
looked  at  Edith ;  sighed,—*"  I  shall  make 
none,'*  he  said. 

"  And  yet,  after  all,  I  do  not  undei*- 
stand  why  a  gentlemarCs  apartment  should 
be  converted  into  a  theatre ;— a  purpose 
to  which  a  barn  is  often  applied,'*  said 
Lady  Fitzelin. 

"  Oh !  but  my  dear  madam,"  said  the 
Countess  eagerly,  "  I  assure  you  this  is 
done  in  the  very  first  mansions  of  this 
realm  ; — the  Duke  of  Z.'s ;  the  Marquises 
of  W.  X.  and  Y. ;  LordThespis,  Lord  Ran* 
ter,  LordSnarle  ;-■— all  these,  more  than  I 
can  pretend  to  enumerate,  have  sanction- 
ed this  species  of  entertainment  in  their 
own  mansions.  I  trust,  madam,  we  may 
consider  that  your  objection  is  waived.'* 

Lady  Fitzelm  was  silent ;  which  the 
Countess  chose  to  translate  into  acqui- 
escence. 

"  Now  then,  the  principal  personages 
being  agreed/'  resumed  Lady  Athol, 
"  suppose  we  proceed  to  the  selection  of  a 
play.    I  am  decidedly  for  a  foreign  one  j 
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it  will  give  a  distinguished  air  to  the 
whole ;  and  besides,  we  may  calculate  on 
redoubled  applauses,  since  it  is  the  genius 
of  the  age  to  admire  what  is  most  unin- 
telligible. Italian,  suppose :  Miss  Avon- 
del  recites  in  that  language  comme  une 
ange.  The  Didone  of  Metastasio,  par 
ejcemple  /  Sir  Adelmar  and  Miss  Avondel 
will  give  us  the  classical  lovers  to  the 
life.  Who  cannot  imagine  what  an  effect 
the  voice  of  Miss  Avondel  will  produce, 
modulated  to  all  the  pathos  of  that  exqui- 
sitdy  impassioned  address;- 

**  Ebben  sarai  contento 
Mi  volesti  infelice  ?  Eccomi  sola^ 
Tradita,  abbandonata, 
Senza  Eneo,  senza  amici,  e  senza  regno—* 
Debole  mi  volesti  ?  Ecco  Didone 
Ridotta  al  fine  a  lagrimar ;  non  basta  ? 
Mi  vuoi  supplice  ancora  ? " 

"  My  memory  will  not  carry  me  through 
it }  I  have  given  you  enough  of  it  to  make 
you  comprehend  how  exquisitely  it  seems 
to  adapt  itself  to  Miss  Avondel/* 

The  eyes  of  Sir  Adelmar  were  fixed  on 
the  countenance   of  Edith.     He  saw  it 
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pale,  cold,  calm,  a's  usual.  Captdiil 
Fitzelm  recalled  the  expression  of  forti- 
tude which  had  distinguished  her  on  that 
memorable  night  of  the  shipwreck,  or 
ra^ther  it  was  recalled  by  iihe  decision 
of  her  look  at  this  moment. 

'<  I  can  rec<dlect  a  thousand  i^eedMit 
which  would  appear  inimitable  if  pro# 
nounced  by  Miss  Avondelt*'  pursued  the 
Countess,  not  aware  of  the  impression 
she  had  made  on  her  auditors.  ^<  Imagine 
her  countenance  illuminated  by  all  the 
splendour  of  indignation,  reproaching  A 
&ithless  lover  thus, 

'•  There  is  no  new  way  left  by  which  your  cunning 
Shall  once  more  hope  to  catch  me.    No,  thou  false 

man, 
I  will  avoid  thee,  and  for  thy  sake,  all 
That  bear  thy  stamp)  as  counterfeit  in  love ! 
For  I  am  open-eyed  again^  and  know  thee. 
Qoj  make  some  other  weep,  as  I  have  done. 
That  dare  believe  thee ;  go,  and  swear  to  her« 
That  is  a  stranger  to  thy  cruelty. 
And  knows  not  yet  what  man  is,  and  his  lyings. 
How  thou  diest  daily  for  her ;  pour  it  out 
In  thy  best  lamentations ;  put  on  sorrow," 
As  thou  canst,  to  deceive  an  angel,  Julio, 
And  vow  thyself  into  her  heart,  that  when 
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1.  shall  leave  off  to  curse  thee  for  thy  falseboodr 
Still  a  forsaken  woman  may  be  found 
To  call  to  Heaven  for  vengeance !  *^ 

Sir  Adelmar  compressed  his  lip  until 
the  blood  almost  sprung.  Captain  Fitz^ 
elm  looked  as  if  he  thought  the  Countess- 
was  screwing  the  chord  too  tight.  Edith 
alone  was  perfectly  calm. 

"I  am  extremely  sorry  to  deprive 
myself  and  these  gentlemen  of  the 
pleasure  they  and  I  derive  from  your 
ladyship's  inimitable  enunciation,"  she 
said.  "1  cannot  however  endure  that 
I  should  owe  the  enjoyment  of  it  to  an 
erroneous  apprehension  on  the  part  of  your 
ladyship ;  I  shall  be  happy  in  any  way 
to  contribute  to  the  amusement  of  my 
frtendSy  except  that  I  have  neither  the 
courage  nor  the  spirits  necessary  to  sus- 
tain any  character  they  might  assign  to 
me,  either  with  credit  to  myself,  or  satis- 
faction to  them.*' 

"  But  Miss  Avondel,"  said  the  Coun- 
tess  eagerly,  "  you  are  to  consider  that 
this  attempt  of  which  we  speak,  by  no 
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means  requires  so  large  a  portion  of 
courage  as  is  necessary  to  a  female  ap- 
pearing before  a  numerous  audience  in 
a  professional  way/* 

"  It  requires  more,  madam^  than  I  can 


summon.'* 


"  I  cannot  express  how  your  fastidi- 
ousness annoys  me/*  said  the  Countess^ 
with  petulance.  "  I  had  calculated  on 
being  assisted  by  you  with  much  valuable 
information  concerning  stage  manage- 
ment, and  other  affairs,  in  which, 
in  truth,  I  had  entirely  reUed  on  you. 
Consider,  Miss  Avondel,  we  are  not 
inviting  you  to  it  in  any  professional  way  j 
we  ask  you  only  to  join  a  party  of  ladies- 
and  gentlemen  in  an  amateur  perfonnw 
ance,  to  be  as  one  of  them.** 

**  That  is  the  only  manner  in  which  I 
suppose  it  is  possible  that  I  can  be  invit- 
ed,**  replied  Miss  Avondel,  coldly. 

"  True ;  in  a  private  afiair  like  this  of 
our*s^  it  is  different  from  your  pubUo 
capacity/* 
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"  My  public  cttpaicity !  your  ladjrsbip 
will  do  me  tke  favour  to  reo^lect 
y<)ursel£** 

^*  Oh,  I  beg  pardon/*  said  Lady  Athol^ 
v^ith  a  provoking  air  of  mystery,  nodding- 
to  Miss  Avondel,  as  if  plec^^  her 
word  that  the  secret  should  be  preserved* 
"  Then^  now,  gentlemen,  as  Miss  Avon- 
del  declines  being  the  Gracibsa  of  this 
evening,  we  must  seek  anotSfer,  regret- 
ting the  caprice  which  deprives  us  of 
Miss  AvondePs  valuable  assistance.  It 
reminds  one.  Sir  Adelmar,  of  the  cele- 
brated Gabrielli,  who  refused  to  sing  at 
the  King's  command,  even  though 
threatened  with  imprisonment  if  she  per- 
sisted in  her  refusal,  saying,  *  AUez,  dire 
au  Roi,  qu*il  pent  me  faire  pleurer,  mais 
qu'il  ne  pent  me  faire  chanter  j  je  suis 
pr^te  a  aller  en  prison.*  ** 

Sir  Adehnar  endured,  during  this  short 
colloquy,  an  agony  that  mocks  descrip- 
tian.  His  eye  was  steadily  fixed  on  the 
countenance  of  Edith,  which  was  differ- 
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ent  from  its  usual  calmness  blify  by  ffie 
flashes  of  indignation  that  sometinies 
burst  over  it.  He  thoi^t  tfiat  the  myi- 
tery  she  had  so  sedulously  conce^d 
from  him  was, revealed;  hebdteved  ttiilt 
she  had  been,  at  one  period;,  perhaps  at 
a  irecent  period  of  her  llfe^  an  actress. 
Her  youth  rendered  this  tetter  suspicion 
the  more  probable.  Obscfcre  birth,  dfe- 
p.endance^  poverty,,  alJ,  aiiy  thing  but 
this^  he  could  have  forgiven.  But  couM 
he — scrupulous  in  his  ideas  of  lemafe 
honour  and  delicacy,  even  to  fastidious- 
ness— could  he  present  to  the  world  his 
wife  in  one  who,  although  she  might 
have  preserved  the  former,  had  assuredly 
sacrificed  the  latter  ?  It  must  not  be; 

.  And  Ann  Fitzelm  drew  precisely  that 
conclusion  to  which  the  Countess  had 
been  desirous  of  leading.  Edith Avondel 
had  been  an  actress !  This  accounted  for 
the  singularity  of  her  manner,  for  the 
noble,  tragic  style  of  her  countenance  j 
for  her  acquaintance  with  the  best  dra- 
matic authors  J   for  the  celebrity  which 
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Mr.  Rashleigh  had  affirmed  belonged  to 
her^  for  the  splendid  offers  which  she 
had  received,  and  which  it  had  been  the 
Tage  of  the  moment  to  make  to  distin- 
guished actresses.  And,  perhaps,  it  was 
on  the  stage  that  Sir  Adelmar  Fitzelm 
bad  first  seen  her ;  it  was  there^  per- 
.chance,  he  had  first  determined  on  mak- 
ing her  his  wife ! 

Edith  very  soon  withdrew  with  Mary. 
Sir  Adelmar  attended  them  to  the  Par- 
sonage.  "Edith,**  he  said,  detaining 
her  a  moment  after  Mary  had  entered, 
^*  one  word,  only  one  word ;  for  God's 
sake,  tell  me  that  the  horrid  doubt 
infused  by  her  is  false — I  ask  only  your 
simple  testimony — one  word.** 

Edith  Mdtibdi::ew  her  hand  and  disap- 
peared.  Her  silence  might  be  that  of 
indignation,  or  of  detected  deception. 
In  all  the  agitation  of  uncertainty.  Sir 
Adelmar  retraced  bis  path  to  Fitzelm 
Park. 
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CHAP.  XXIII. 

**  They  are  coming  to  the  play ;  I  must  be  idle :  < 
Get  you  a  place."  Suakespbakb. 


**  But  this  reasoning  is  not  in  the  fashion  to  choose 
me  a  husband/'  Shakbspearb.' 

The  preparations  for  the  play  at  Fitz- 
eltn  Park  proceeded  rapidly  under  the 
inspection  of  Lady  Athol.  A  large 
apartment  had  been  converted  into  9^ 
theatre,  under  the  immediate  superin- 
tendance  of  herself,  Ann,  and  Captain 
Fitzelm.  The  scenes  were  painting  by 
such  inferior  artists  as  the  neighbourhood 
afforded ;  the  dresses  were  in  great  for- 
wardness ;  the  invitations  were  issued, 
and  the  play  decided  on. 

There  had  been  considerable  hesitation 
and  discussion  before  the  latter  point 
was    arranged   to    the    satisfaction    of 
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the  whole  assembly.      There  were    so 
many  tastes  to  consult,  so  much  self-con- 
quence  to  flatter,  that  it  required  the 
utmost  exertion  of  Ann's  skill  to  adjust 
the  matter,    frequently  Lady  Athol  was 
about  to  resign  the  whole  plan  in  despair. 
But  there  appeared  a  resolution  in  her 
conduct,  which  argued  well  for  its  final 
success.     If  she  expressed  her  doubts  of 
it3.  being  arranged  satisfactorily  at  one 
moment,  she   decided  that  it  must   be 
dona  m  the  next.     Above  all^  she  con- 
trived that  the  Merchant  op  Venxge 
should  be  the  play  fixed  on.     She  was 
convinced,  she  said,  that  Captain  Fitzelm 
would  excel  Garrick  himself  in  Shylock. 
The  character  seemed  written  purposely 
for  him.     With  a  black  wig,  a  black 
beard,  and  black  brows,  he  would  be  the 
very  man.     Captain  Fitzelm  readily  ac- 
cepted the  part  assigned  to  him.     The 
Countess   took  Portia   to  herself,  and 
insisted  on  giving  Lorenzo  and  Jessica 
to    Mr.   Rashleigh    and    Mary   Bodell. 
Shakespeare  was  mutilated  with  as  much 
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^ang'froid  as  the  surgeon  of  a  regiment 
dtsmembers  a  wounded  dragoon.  Whole 
scenes  were  crossed  out ;  speeches  short- 
ened)  to  suit  the  want  of  memory  or  of 
industry  of  the  person  to  whom  they 
were  appropriated.  The  very  subordinate 
parts  were  offered  to  the  junior  miembers 
ci  those  famihes  who  most  frequently  vi- 
sited at  the  Park,  and  accepted  by  them, 
ais  affording  an  opportunity  that  might 
never  again  occur,  of  displaying  their 
dramatic  talents  to  an  admiring  audi- 
.  enoe.  In  effect,  the  affalif  being  put 
once  en  train,  proceeded  as  smoothly  as 
they  could  wish,  and  as  Lady  Athol  fre- 
.quently  hinted,  quite  as  well*  as  if  Miss 
A^randel  had  graciously  condescended 
.  to  superintend  their  operations.   ' 

»  To  these  inuendoes.  Sir  Adielraar  Fitz- 
,elm  was,  by  no  means^  insensible.  Since 
the  morning  in  which  this  affair  was  first 
agitated,  he  had  never  seen  Edith.  He 
had  been  very  frequently  to  Seafield, 
hut  she  was  always  abroad,  riding  or 
walking,  or  she  was  engaged ;  and  Mrs. 
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Balladon^  after  very  proper  apdi^gie»fr  i 
her  friend's  non- appearance,  iAmuM  fa 
that  ^e  did  not  choose  to  intem^tfh'  f 
when  ei^aged  in  the  prosecution  of  .Iff  i 
important  pursuits.  Sir  AdehnariM  C 
obliged  to  restrain  his  impatience,  and 
learn  from  Mary  all  the  minute  p 
of  Edith's  health  and  occupatioikL 
discovered,  that  although  she  h$iM 
ppsitively  declined  taking  any  partinABh 
performance,  she  assisted  Mary  in  lenlt 
ing  her  rok,  and  taught  her  approfofeli 
enunciation  and  gesture.  Sir  Adelstfli 
had  great  interest  in  attending  theie-t 
hearsals,  because  he  wished  to  obsove  [ 
the  performance  of  Mary  with  particnbr 
attention.  Her  attitudes  were  ahngfi 
picturesque;  there  was  none  of  tW 
studied  effort  to  give  effect  to  ike  word  If 
the  action^  which  distinguished  the  othA 
even  the  elegant  Lady  Athol.  Somednei 
dierfe  was  an  expression  in  her  counte* 
nance,  evidently  caught  from  Edith ;  asd 
it  was  at  those  moments  when  this 
expression  was  anost  visible,    that  Sir 
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,Aiielinar  thought  his  kinswomanV  love* 
iiness  most  apparent.  But  there  was  a 
l^iuigent  thorn  in  the  little  rose  which 
be  had  found  blooming  for  bimsd£ 
Delighted  as  he  was  by  having  the  image 
of  Edith  more  forcibly  presented  to  him 
iii  this  manner,  he  was  tormented  with 
ihe  never  dormant  doubt  that  her  having 
given  a  portion  of  her  exquisite  tones  to 
Mary  might  be  traced  to  her  professional 
tslqlL  The  constant  insinuations  of  Lady 
Athol  contributed  to  strengthen  these 
suspicions,  and  he  awaited  with  anxious 
impatience,  the  arrival  of  the  evening 
of  entertainment,  when  he  would  have 
thj6  power  of  speaking  again  to  Miss 
Avondel. 

The  morning  of  that  day,  when  so 
maiiy  awoke  with  a  quickened  pulse, 
dawned.  The  fin^  rehearsal  had  taken 
place  on  the  preceding  evening,  and  the 
actors  were  pronounced  perfect,  or  at 
least  quite  perfect  enough  to  get  through 
their  several  r6ks  very  respectably,  with 
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a  little  of  Lady  Fitzelm*s  assistance,  who 
had  accepted  the  post  of  jirompter. 

Sir  Adelmar  was  alone  in  his  study, 
meditlating, — but  we  have  no  right  to 
intrude  on  his  meditations. — There  w^as 
a  gentle  rap  at  the  door, — **Come  in/** 
it  opened,  and  Rashleigh  entered. 

**  My  visit  will  not  be  a  very  short 
one,*'  he  said,  seating  himself;  "  I  must 
possess  myself  of  your  opinion  in  some 
points,  crave  your  counsel  and  assistance, 
and  finally  abide  by  your  decision.'* 

«*  I  am  always  ready,  my  dear  Rash- 
leigh,  to  attend  to  you  as  seriously  and 
as  long  as  you  please,'*  replied  Sir 
Adelmar,  closing  the  book  which  had 
lain  open  before  him. 

"  I  thank  you.  To  the  point  then. 
I  think  we  both  agree,  that  the  choice  a 
inan  makes  of  his  companion  through 
life,  materially  influences  the  happiness 
he  is  to  enjoy  during  its  lapse.** 

"  Assuredly,**  said  Sir  Adelmar,  in  a 
low  voice,  for .  his  thoughts  were  at  that 
moment  with  Edith. 
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*^  It  follows^  therefore^  that  a  parent 
arrogates  tp  himself  a  greater  power  over  ^ 
tti0  future  fate  of  his  child  than  religion  or 
reason  allows  him,  by  forming  an  engage- 
nient  which  is  to  fetter  him  in  this  mate- 
rial point ,  an  engagement  which  may  bind 
him  to  a  woman  with  a  mind  and  senti- 
ipents  diametrically  opposite  to  his  own ; 
and  which  must,  therefore,  deprive  him 
of  every  chance  of  that  virtuous  felicity, 
^hich  is  enjoyed  by  two  persons  united 
by  mutual  choice,  whose  tmion  was  the 
j^ult  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
hc^bits  and  predilections  of  each  othei;, 
and  of  a  well-grounded  reliance  on  their 
mutual  esteem  and  affection/' 

*^  Nothing  can  be  more  logically  ar- 
gued," said  Sir  Adelmar,  smiling  at  the 
earnestness  of  Rashleigh's  manner. 

."  Xhus  far  then  we  agree ;  I  am  glad 
^  it.  You  are  aware,  that  I  should 
hardly  have  requested  a  private  audience 
Qfyou  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
Iffx^  of  a  general  theory,  unless—^' 
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"Unless  it  particukrly  affected  jntmr* 
self/*  interrupted  Sir  Adehnar,  perceiv- 
ing  the  embarrassed  hesitation  of  his 
friend. 

"Exactly.  I  prove  to  you  my  reli* 
aiice  oil  your  candour  and  unbiassed 
integrity,  by  applying  to  you  for  judge- 
ment on  a  case  which'  afibets  a  person^ 
very  nearly  connected  with  you/'  re* 
sumed  Rashleigh,  speaking  with  rapidity. 
"  My  father  and  your^s  made  a  bargain, 
it  appears,  probably  over  a  symposium, 
that  the  elder  daughter  of  the  one,  and 
the  only  son  of  the  other,  should  strength* 
en  the  bonds  of  ^  friendship  by  an  alliance 
which  should  unite  their  two  families." 

"  Precisely/'  said  Sir  Adelmar ;  "  an 
engagement  which  the  parties  were  tod 
young  to  ratify  or  to  comprehend,  at  th€ 
time  of  its  formation,  and  the  completion 
of  which  has  been  deferred  until  this 
present  time." 

"  Such  ia  the  fact.  Well ! — I  came 
here  with  a  heart  untouchex^  and  a  brain 
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not  much  affected  hj  the  variety  of 
lovely  faces  and  forma  which  I  had  seen 
in  the  courts  of  Europe,  eager  to  fkll  in 
love  with  my  destined  bride^  and  inspired 
with  hopes  of  ammating  her  with  the 
s^me  sentiment :  but  unhaf^ily— «»V 
,  ♦*  Unhappily  you  succeeded^  in  neither^ 
point,''  interrupted  Sir  Adelmar.  ^  You 
found  the  lady — *^ 

'*  Beautiful  enough  to  captivate  a  man 
a  thousand-fold  colder  than  myself/' 

•*  Her  temper-^" 

"Is  good;   I  believe,  in  short,  it  is 
too  quiet." 

**  In  short,  my  dear  Rashleigh,  she  is 
by  much  too  good,  and  too  calm  for  a 
mad-^brained  fellow  like  yourself,  who 
ixroisdd  feel  miserably  awkward  by  being 
perpetually  opposed  to  so  perfect  a 
piece  of  mortality.  To  be  serimis,  Jane, 
iljteelm  is  too  indolent,  too  heartless,  to 
Unspire  a  man  of  your  eager  tempera- 
ment with  love.  This  I  comprehend 
veiy  wdU;  and  I  also  comprehend,  that 
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Mary  Bodell  is  precisely  the  character 
to  interest  and  enslave  you." 

"  It  is  even  so.  And  in  such  an  afiair 
I  ask  you  how  I  am  to  proceed." 

"  I  have  always  thought  that  it  is  ei- 
ceedingly  hard  on  a  young  man,  eageii 
rash,  and  imprudent  in  all  things,  falling 
in  love  with  the  first  female  who  happens 
to  cross  his  way,  admitting  only  that  she 
is  not  as  ugly  as  Hecate,  or  as  old  as 
Hecuba,  proposing  to  her  forthwith,  and 
accepted  on  the  instant,  should  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  penalty  of  his  folly,  by 
fulfilling  an  engagement  from  which,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  perhaps  of  a 
few  months,  he  turns  with  loathing  and 
disgust.  In  your  case,  where  no  impni- 
dence  has  been  committed,  be  assured 
that  I  should  be  the  last  person  to  hold 
you  to  the  letter  of  a  bond,  made  without 
your  consent,  or  at  a  time  when,  admit- 
tiiig  'that  sucha  consent  had  been  give% 
it.woiild  have  been  invalid."  -.ijn; 

"You  acquit  me  then  in  this  aoattei^ 

"I  do.  Your  present  predicament 
cannpt  be  completely  intelligible,  I  should 
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ipiagine,  to  any  other  than  yourself.    Your 
vjisixt  liere^^ — your  complete  domestication 
i|i   the  family  at  a  time  when  no  male 
tnember  of  it  was  here  to  receive  you — the 
publicity  of  your  engagement  to  Jane — 
are  unhappy.     Mary  cannot  accept  the 
a^jpvices  of  the  recreant  knight  of  so  near 
ajj^^Hation,  without  incurring  the  high  dip* 
pleasure  of  the  female  part  of  her  family, 
iipd  the  odium,  perhaps,  of.  her  neigh- 
l^jorhood;    both   of  which   sentiments, 
Ann  Fitzelm  has,  I  think,  sufficient  ma- 
Uce,  and  sufficient  ingenuity  to  propagate 
Wid  encourage.    You  may  relinquish  your 
present  engagement,  but  I  fear  it  must 
.depend  on  Jane,  whether  you  may,  at 
present,  enter  on  another  more  conso- 
nant to  your  wishes*" 
,.  ^*I   have  revolved  the  whole  of  this 
matter  in  my  mind,''  replied  Rashleiglu 
^^Your  viewing  it  in  such  a  light  has 
smoothed  my  enterprise ;  at  least,  it  has 
allayed  my  fears.     I  am  now  going  to 
^ek     Miss    Fitzelm,    and    to    request 
a.  private  audience.    Surely   the  result 
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must  be  fstyburable  to  me.  The  most 
presumptttouii  fellow  on  earth  could 
scarcely  fancy  that  his  desertion  would 
hare  the  power  of  exciting  emoticn  in  a 
temperament  like  hers/' 

*•  Adroiting  however  that  female  rani- 
ty  shou)d  prove  too  potent  to  submit  to 
the  soporific  virtues  of  femdie  indolence, 
what  then  are  your  plans  ?** 

•*Why  then/'  said  Rashleigh,  with  a 
ntore  desponding  accent  than  had  ma^ed 
his  voice  throughout  this  conference, 
^*  since  all  hope  of  Mary  must,  for  the 
present,  be  relinquished,  perhaps  for 
ever ;  she  may  marry ; — she  is  young,-— 
loveJy,- — too  lovely  for  my  peace  when  I 
am  absent  from  her, — I  cannot  suppose 
she  will  wait  patiently  until  I  have  ex- 
tricated myself  from  this  unfortunate 
dilemma^  If  that  ladies-man.  Major 
Wolsey,  would  have  the  kindness — 
pardon  me,  I  was  about  to  dispose  of 
your  sister  in  a  very  cavalier  manner, — 
in  short,  (f  the  issue  of  my  conference 
^all  be  unfavourable,  I  shall  quit  Fitz» 
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dm  Park, — the  neighbourhood  of  Mary, 
ioatantly.    But  this  mfernal  pjay — •—  " 

^<Will  unavoidably  detain  you  thii, 
evening/'  interrupted  Sir  Adeknar';  ^'and 
even  admitting  that  aaother  could  be 
found  Jotcer  voire  r&le  withou(t  i(ncommo- 
ding  the  whole  party,  you  mui^  still  wait 
iSm  evening  over;  fpr,  R^hleigh — per* 
faaps^ — if  the  event  to  which  I  am  iook^ 
ing  forwarda  i^ould  be  unfavourable,-*^ 
perhaps  I  may  afpconipaQy  your  in  your 
wanderings." 

Rashieigh  wrung  the  hand  pf  his  friend, 
and  went  ta  request  a  private  coi^erence  • 
with  Miss  Fitzelm.  Ann  overheard  th? 
demand  and  the  compliance ;  she  followed 
her  sister  out  of  the  apartment,  on  pre- 
tence of  assisting  her  in  Ib^er  equipment 
for  the  walk. 

*^  Have  you  any  idea,  Jane,  on  ^hat 
subject  Mn  Rashleigh  so  much  wishes  X0 
speak  to  you,"  she  demanded  with  anxi-- 
ety. 

«*  None  in  the  world,"  repUctd  Jane, 
quietly  tying  the  strings  of  her  speuc^. 
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-  /« Have  hid  attentions  lately  been  of  z 
nature  to  authorize  the  supposition  that  he- 
is  about  to  desire  you  to  fix  an  earlj  day 
fin?  your  marriage  ?" 

"You  are  the  best  judge/* 

-  *^  But  I  do  not  imagine  that  the  man- 
ner he  preserves  to  you  in  public  is  at 
all  a  criterion  by  which  one  may  judge 
oi  that  he  displays  in  your  t6te-a-tetes. 
Many  lovers  are  fond  of  gmq|g  an  aii\  of 
ittyBtery  to  their  attachments/* 

"  But  1  have  no  tete-a-tetes  with  Mr. 
]^ashleigh,  Ann.** 

"  Tant  pis, — I  wish  you  had, — and  I 
wish  sino  this  may  not  prove  an  ofi-decla^ 
ration.** 

**.An  offdeclaration  /**"  repeated  Jane, 
rather  with  the  air  of  a  person  who  en- 
deavours to  penetrate  the  meaning  of  a 
sentiment,  than  of  one  who  is  materially 
interested  concerning  it. 

•^Indeed,  I  fear  sa  But  you  are  aware, 
Jane,  how  anxious  papa  always  was  for 
our  welfare  J  and  that  he  would  not  have 
formed  an  engagement  between  you  and 
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Rashleigh,  if  He  had  hot  beien  convinced 
that  it  was  greatly  for  your  advantage."  r 

**  True,"  replied  Jane. 

^^And  as  Mr.  Rashleigh  would  find 
some  difficulty  in  setting  it  totally  aside 
except  with  your  approbation,  I  ant. 
sure,  Jane,  that  you  are  aware  it  would 
shew  a  great  want  of  respect  to  our  fa- 
ther's memory  on  your  part,  if  you  were 
to  suffer  yourself  to  be  persuaded  to  re- 
sign  Mr,  Rashleigh/* 

« It  would.**  * 

"You  are  therefore  resolved,  at  all 
events,  that  you  will  never  consent  to  the 
engagement  between  you  being  declared 
null  and  void.'* 

"  Yes,  since  you  think  it  right.**  . 

^  Certainly ;  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion  on  the  matter,.  There, — ^now 
as  you  are  quite  ready,  go  down  to  him, 
and  remember,  my  dear  Jane,  that  you 
are  not  to  give  him  up ! 

**  I  Ydll,**  said  Jane,  as  she  descende4 
the  stairs.  Mr.  Rashleigh  received  her 
at  the  door,  and  they  went  out  together. 
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Mn.  Rashleigli  felt  all  the  embarpass* 
ment  cf  his  situation,  but  be  was  not  of 
a  nature  to  be  influenced  or  deterred  by 
tfivial  obstacles.  He  imagined  that 
Janets  indolence  of  temper  woald  very 
materially  assist  him^  and  he  trusted  that 
he  ^ould  not  be  obliged  to  leave  the 
ne^hboutrhood  of  Seafield^  except  for  the 
purpose  of  making  arrangements  prepa* 
ratory  to  his  maerriage  with  1/U^y. 

Nevertheless  it  was  an  unpleasant  a£» 
fair,  and  Rashteigh  felt  all  the  unplea- 
santness of  it  He  was  about  to  tell  a 
woman^  who,  with  all  her  indGience,  en« 
tertained  quite  a  sufficiently  high  opini- 
nion  of  her  own  importance,  that  she 
was  not  so  agreeable  to  him  as  another ; 
and  that  other^  one  whom  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  consider  very  inferior  to  herself. 
He  felt  that  all  the  palliations  he  could 
introduce,  all  the  lamentations  of  his 
own  deplorable  want  of  taste,  all  the 
trite  repetitions  of  the  impossibility  of 
commanding  inclination,  would  still  leave 
the  bare  fact  strong,  and  perhaps  deeply 
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felt, — Miss  Jane  Fitzelm  was  not  superior 
to  all  the  world  in  the  eyes  of  every  in- 
dividual of  that  worid«    She  was  going 
to  be  told  most  feelingfy,  that  he,  the 
man  whom  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
consider  as  her  peculiaf  admirer,  qtAtm 
her  own  property,  did,  at  present,  think, 
and  liad  long  thought  another  infinitely 
tsuperi(»*  to  her.    It  was  very  bad— *very 
bad  indeed )  almost  too  bad  for  Rashleigb 
to  venture  on  it    But  he  calculated  on  the 
ha^y  flexibility  of  the  lady's  (disposition ; 
its    leadabkness   continually  improving 
under  Ann's  auspices,  by  enjoying  all  tl^ 
advantages  of  practice-— on  the  th<»rough. 
ly  good  terms  she  was  with  herself.    Al- 
together, he  thought  that  if  he  had  chosen* 
flrom  the  assembled  world,  the  very  person 
vrith  whom  he  would  have  been  placed 
in  a  situation  like  the  prei^nt,  Miss  3m^ 
l^tzelm  should  certainly  have  been  thit 
l^erson.    Notwithstanding  all  these  coi!^ 
solatory  reflections,  Rashleigh  was  em- 
barrassed.   Once  he  was  going  to  plunge 
directly  into  the  subject  j  then  he  recor«^ 
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red  to  the  weather,  the  scenery;; — to  a 
comparison  between  London  and  :the 
country,  in  spring, — in  all  the  seasons ; 
then  of  the  seasons  with  each  other.  He 
found,  that  half  an  hour  had  been  whiled 
%way  on  these  topics^  and  he  had  not 
approached  the  point,— the  important 
point.  It  must  be  done.  Was  Jane 
Fitzelm  a  woman  who  ought  thus  to  pos- 
sess the  power  of  affecting  the  nerves  of 
a  man  who  presumed  toiove  Miss  Bodell? 
— ^Mary  ?  This  Vas  a  reflection  very  ser- 
viceable in  screwing  up  his  courage  to 
the  proper  pitch. 

He  began  with  tJie  friendship  that  had 
existed  between  their  fathers  j  of  their 
extreme  intimacy  j  of  the  wish  that  had 
originated  between  them  of  confirming 
that  intimacy;  and  of*  the  engagement 
whiich  had  been  the  result  of  it.  Having 
proceeded  thus  far,  having  introduced 
the  matter  so  properly,  so  well,  Rashleigh 
could  say  fluently, 

*   "  The  intentions  of  our  fathers  were 
kind,  and  demand  our  gratitude,.  Miss. 
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Fitzelm.  It  is  not  fair  to  ifegulate  our 
opinion  of  an  action  by  its  result. :  They 
thought — they  did  me  the  honour  to 
think — ^how  dangerous  it  is  to  calculate 
on  the  inclinations  of  man !  to  project  a^ 
if  he  were  sure  to  follow  ri^A^  precisely 
in  that  mode  which  seems  the  most  na- 
tural !  Do  you  not  agree  with  me,  Mii^ 
Fitzelm?  Is  not  this  your  opinion?  Do 
you  not  think  it  dangerous  ?*'     ' 

"Very likely ;  I  dare  say  it  is/'  replied 
Jane,  coldly. 

Rashleigh  was  beginning  to  think  that; 
this  stupidity  on  which  he  had  calculate^: 
as  so  advantageous  to  himself,  was  really 
too  bad.  •^Our  fathers,'*  he  pursued, 
*«  seeing  in  you  the  prospect  of  all  that 
was  likely  to  be — ^to  be  amiable,,  good-tem- 
pered, and  attractive,  did  me  the  honour 
to  suppose  that  I  could  not  be  insensible 
to  it,  and  were  glad  to  secure  for  me  so 
great  a  blessing.  They  considered  our — 
that  is,  your  inclination  in  this  affair,  not 
with  that  consideration  which,  they  ought 
to  h^ve  done*    Neither  did  they  allow 
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solution,  my  endeavours  to  check  thi^ 
rising  passion.  It  came  upon  me  befo^Q 
I  was  aware.  I  imagined  that  my  sentU 
stents  were  such  as  even  I,  your  avowed^ 
engaged,  accepted  lover  might  entertain* 
I  called  them  admiration,  esteem,  friend- 
ship. It  is  only  very  lately  that  I  have 
learned  to  consider  them  ardent  love» 
passionate  attachment,  indescribable  ten- 
demess.  Forgive  me.  Miss  Fitzelm!  I 
have  not  the  vanity  to  suppose  this  ex^ 
planation  will  inflict  pain  on  you  ;— half 
the  pain  I  have  endured  in  making  it. 
You  can  have  nothing  wherewith  to  re- 
proach yourself.  You  have  been  so  unde- 
yiatingly  correct  throughout  the  whole 
aSkir,  so  exactly  what  you  ought  to  have 
been.  You  must  always  have  my  es- 
teem, whether  you  will,  hereafter,  per- 
mit  me  to  express  it  or  not  It  remains 
with  you  to  determine  my  future  fate ;  I 
place  myself  entirely  in  your  hands ;  I 
leave  every  thing  to  your  feminine  gene- 
rosity and  delicacy.    It  is  to  you  that  I 
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'must  be  indebted  for  my  happiness;  it 
is  to  you  that  I  tnudt  be  indebted  for  un- 
speakable felicity/* 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  all  this,  Mn 
Rashleigh/'  said  Jane,  after  a  pause  of  a 
very  few  minutes ;  "  very  sorry  indeed. 
I  wish  it  had  not  happened.  I  wish  your 
duty  and  your  inclination  hadb^n  the 
same ;  I  shall  not  however  swerve  from 
mine.  My  poor  father  knew  what  was 
best  for  me  ;  and  I  carinot  but  say,  Mr. 
Rashleigh,  that  I  think  this  behaviour 
very  strange  indeed  ;  quite  different  from 
what  I  had  expected.'* 

Jane  had  never  spoken  so  many  words 
successively  in  her  life.  The  emergency 
of  the  occasion  seemed  to  have  roused 
her  into  something  very  like  animation. 
Rashleigh  augured  from  it  a  result  very 
unfavourable  to  his  wishes.  But  however 
flattering  her  persevering  in  her  claims  on 
him  might  be  to  his  vanity,  it  threat^dned 
his  happiness  sufficieritly  to  make  him  per- 
ceive all  the  disgusting  indelicacy  of  it. 


**i§m  fStKlm,"  he  aaid,  "I  am  a- 
&tMmy  ideas  of  duty  do  not  carry  me 
quite  so  far  as  yours.  I  respect  my  &- 
.tber's  memory,  but  I  do  not  think  it  re- 
quires of  me  ito  Baoifice  my  happinesj^  to 

"  Very  likely,'*  said  Jane,  relapsing  in* 
to  herself. 

<<  I  am  imfortunate }  you  will  not  do 
me  the  honour  to  understand  me  quite 
perfectly ;  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  mar- 
ry a  woman  whom  I  do  not  love,  whilst 
the  woman  whom  I  adore  is  single.  Miss 
Fitzelm,"  he  continued  with  more  ener- 
gy, as  he  perceived  and  reprobated  her 
obstinate  calmness  and  indelicacy,  *^it  is 
in  your  power  to  prevent  my  marrying 
another ;  but,  excuse  me,  I  will  not  mar- 
ry yourself.** 

Rashleigh,  notwithstanding  bis  anger, 
and  the  importance  of  his  gaining  his 
point,  could  scarcely  avoid  smiling  at  the 
bhmt  singularity  and  oddness  of  his  de- 
claration. 
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"  Very  well/'  said  Jane ;  and  here 
their  conference  terminated ;  for  she  ap- 
peared decided^  and  he  had  not  another 
plea  to  urge*  They  returned'  to  the 
liouse,  and  he  comimmicated  his  disap- 
pointment to  Sir  Adelmar  Fitzelm  ;  an- 
ticipating, with  the  pleasure  of  a  lover 
who  felt  that  the  presence  of  his  mis- 
tress would  repay  bis  agitatiim,  tlie  mo- 
ment when,  though  but  in  mimic  life,  he 
was  to  appear  publicly  as  the  lover  of 
Mary. 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 

.  •*«  I  have  heard. 
That  guilty  creatures  sitting  at  a  play. 
Have  by  the  very  cunning  of  the  scene 

'  Be^n  struck  80  to  the  soul • — " 

Shakespbare. 

«  And  so/*  said  Ann  to  Miss  FitzeLm^ 
"so this  man,  this  Rashleigh,  really  had  the 
assurance  to  ask  you  to  release  him  from 
an  engagement  made  by  his  father,  (I  wish 
the  father's  sense  had  descended  to  the 
son  with  his  name  and  estate,)  and  ratifi- 
ed by  himself;  first,  by  his  correspondence 
with  you  ;  (and  though  it  must  be  allow- 
ed, the  man  was  cautious  enough  in  his 
manner  of  addressing  you,  never  over- 
stepping  the  boundaries  of  friendship, 
still  you  did  correspond) ;  and,  as  you 
both  were  aware  of  the  circumstance 
which  gave  rise  to  it,  it  sanctioned  your 
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engagement ;  —  as  he  aftemards  came 
here  avowedly  with  an  intention  of  woo- 
ing you;  as  he  proffered,  for  a  short 
period  after  his  arrival,  very  lover-like 
attentions;  givmg  rise  to  new  reports, 
and  confirming  those  whigh  had  been 
long  afloat ;  I  conceive  that  his  honour 
is  implicated,  and  that  he  can,  by  no 
means,  offer  himself  to  another  woman 
until  you  choose  to  release  him — a  cir- 
cumstance which  I  should  imagine,  will 
not  immediately  occur.  I  conclude, 
Jane,  you  let  him  understand  as  much.'* 

"  I  did — that  is,  I  believe  so.'' 

"  Oh  yes !  of  course,"  replied  Ann 
quickly  ;  "  I  am  siire  you  had  no  inten- 
tion of  leading  Mr.  Rashleigh  into  mis- 
apprehension on  the  subject ;  and  that 
you  ever  will  resign  him,  you  know,  is 
korsde  qicestion  completely.^* 

"  That  is,  not  just  at  present,  I  sup- 
pose," said  Jane,  coldly  enough* 

"  Just  at  present !  no,  nor  ever !"  cried 
Ann*  "  Consider  the  bruit  it  has  made,— 
your  approaching  jnarriage  with  him,  I 

VOL.    II.  L 
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mean, — in  the  neighbourhood.  There 
has  not  been  a  single  party  at  Seafield  or 
Horthill  during  the  last  three  weeks,  in, 
which  the  matter  has  not  been  discussedii> 
Indeed,  I  am  credibly  informed  that  I^kis 
Moore  expects,  a  large  wedding-order 
from  you,  and  that  the  price  of  white 
satin  has  actually  advanced  on  the  strength, 
of  the  report.'* 

"  Very  ridiculous  P* 

"Not  quite  so  ridiculous,**  replied 
Ann,  "  when  one  considers  what  the 
place  expects  our  appearance  should  be 
on  such  an  occasion.  A  lady  of  equal 
rank  with  a  Miss  Fitzelm  is  not  married 
every  day,  Jane.  Such  an  occurrence  is 
in  short,  rare,  and  tradesmen  are  obliged 
to  make  the  most  of  it.  In  short,  even  if 
the  subject  be  considered  merely  in  a 
patriotic  point  of  view,  this  marriage 
ought  to  take  place.** 

Jane,  who  never  reasoned  herself,  was 
not  likely  to  be  much  affected  by  an  argu- 
ment which  described  a  circle  solarge,  that 
t  person  at  the  central  point  was  too  remote 
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to  perceive  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
jrays  flowing  thence  6n  the  circumference. 
I  ^*  Have  you  no  suspicion,  Jane/*  re- 
mimed  Ann,  endeavouring  to  rouse  the 
.  fifteHngs  of  Miss  Fitzelm  by  alarming  her 
vanity,  "  have  you  no  suspicion  that  Mr. 
Rashleigh,  in  this  affair,  was  not  actuated 
by  indifference  to  yourself,  but  by  a  pre- 
ference for  another  ?*' 

**  So  he  said,*'  replied  Jane,  quietly. 

"  He  actually  told  you  so  !**  exclaimed 
Ann,  in  astonishment.  "  Well,  I  confess 
that  I  cannot  understand  that — I  cannot, 
by  any  means,  comprehend  it.  Perhaps, 
he  may  call  the  feeling  that  produced 
such  an  avowal  candour  ;  I  acknowledge, 
that  to  me  it  has  rather  the  appearance  of 
insult.  And  to  whom  haS  he  disposed  ot 
that  invaluable  heart  which  disdained  to 
submit  itself  to  her  whom  wiser  heads 
than  his  own  had  pointed  out  as  the  pro- 
per person  to  whom  it  ought  to  submit  ? 
Doubtless  his  admirable  candotu*  fully 
instructed  you  in  this  matter  also.** 

L  2 
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*^No  J  he  gave  no  name/*  replied  Jane» 
quietly. 

"  Oh !  he  did  not.  He  was  only  frank 
in'the  principal  circumstance ;  he  did  not 
descend  to  its  minute  bearings ;  he  would 
.  implicate  no  person.  Well—we  miist  al- 
low that  *  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man  P 
But^  Jane,  although  he  did  not  think  pro- 
per to  throw  any  more  light  on  this  af- 
fair, your  own  sagacity  must  have  point 
ed  out  to  you  the  person  to  whom  you 
are  indebted  for  the  dereliction  of  your 

lover/' 

^'  Really,  I  never  thought  about  her/* 

"  And  perhaps  you  have  no  curiosity 
to  know  ?"  said  Ann,  piqued  at  the  indif- 
ference of  Jane. 

*^  No,'*  replied  Miss  Fitzelm,  with  a 
tone  that  seemed  to  inquire  *  why  should 
I  he  curious  ?'  "  As  that  is  the  fact," 
she  continued,  "  it  seems  to  me,  that  it 
matters  very  little  *who  is  the  person." 

"  Very  Uttle ! — I  tell  you,  Jane,  if  you 
did  but  feel  as  you  ought  to  do,  you  would 
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j)erceive  that  of  all  points  that  is  the  very 
important  one.  Suppose  now,  it  should 
be  some  person  very  near  to  you,  whom 
you  were  in  the  habit  of  seeing  daily,  and 
of  considering  greatly  inferior  to  your- 

sdf." 

"That  would  not  much  concern  me,  as 
fiu:  as  I  can  perceive." 

^^Not  concern  you!  good  heaven^ 
Jane!  this  is  really  almost  too  bad.  Sup* 
pose  it  were  Mary  Bodell,  for  instance/* 
said  Ann,  laying  an  awful  emphasis  on 
the  name  of  Mary. 

.  **  It  would  be  a  good  thing  to  secure 
ao  excellent  a  match  as  you  say  it  is^  in 
our  family,  I  should  think/'  said  Jane. 

Ann  was  silent  through  astonishment* 
She  could  not  comprehend  the  possibility 
of  any  girPs— though  as  calm  and  indiffe- 
rent to  usual  occurrences  as  Jane— view- 
ing the  loss  of  an  unexceptionable  lover 
with  so  much  placidity* 

•*  Mr.  Rashleigh  used  to  be  a  favourite 
with  you  Ann/*  said  Jane,  blushing  and 
hesitating,  "and  your  opinion  may,  on 
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that  account,  very  probably  differ  ftoiA 
mine.  But  I  have  been  thinking  dome 
time,  more  than  a  week,  that  he  is  not  by 
any  means  so  agreeable  as  Major  Wolsey^. 
He  continually,  in  conversing  with  yoii, 
waits  for  an  answer,  or  asks  a  questio|t 
which  obliges  you  to  reply.  Now,  Major 
Wolsey  is  much  pleasanter ;  conversation 
with  him  runs  smoothly;  if  you  have  any 
thing  to  say,  very  well,  he  is  riady  to 
listen  to  it.  If  you  choose  to  be  silent^ 
very  well  srtill,  he  proceeds  without  obli- 
ging you  to  speak  more  frequently  than 
you  like.  In  short,  I  would  rather  have 
him  near  me  than  Mr.  Rashleigh.'* 

Here  was  an  effort !  Ann  had  no  idea 
that  Jane  could  have  spoken  so  fluently 
or  so  much  to  the  purpose.  She  was  not 
well  pleased  with  the  nature  of  the  spell 
that  had  wrought  this  effect. 

"  I  would  by  no  means  impugn  Ma- 
jor Wolsey's  power  of  rendering  himself 
agreeable,"  said  Ann  seriously ;  "  I  be- 
lieve that  is  within  the  compass  o£  most 
men's  ability,  when  the  end  they  propose 
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-to  attain  is  worth  the  paini^  necessary  to 
Secure  it.  You  cannot,  however,  compare 
liim  to  Mr.  Rashleigh.  A  man  with  a 
Major's  commission,  without  an  estate, 
is  not,  I  should  apprehend,  to  be  put  in 
O>nipetition  with  him  who  has  one  of  the 
^finest  places  in  England,  and  a  rent-roll 
^equate  to  support  all  the  claims  o£ 
-faigh  birth  and  family  dignity.** 
Still  I  like  the  Major.'* 
Why  yes,  you  think  him  agreeable '; 
•you  find  him  convenient  in  holding  a 
ekein  of  silk  for  you,  and  good-natured 
enough  to  place  you  a  chair  when  it  is 
"^thin  arm's  length.  You  like  Major 
-Wols^y  in  all  these  things ;  but  I  presume, 
«iy  dear  Jane,  that  you  do  not  think  more 
iseriously  of  a  man  whose  claims  to 
^consideration  rest  solely  on  the*  rank  he 
"holds  in  the  army,  of  whose  family  no  one 
-knows  any  thing,  and  of  whose  fortune 
every  one  knoVs  enough  to  be  aWare 
4iiat  he  has  nothing." 

Ann  paused. — Jane  blushed  and  con- 
iinued  silent.  * 
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"That  man/  accustomed  to  extrava^ 
gance  by  his  profession,  led  into  profusion 
by  the  company  he  is  obliged  to  irequent, 
will  never  be  able  to  allow  his  wife  the 
comfort  of  a  carriage/'  *  . 

Jane  sighed — ^to  her  habits  this  luxury 
was  indispensable.  Ann  perceiyed  thp 
advantage  she  had  acquired,  and  like  an 
able  general  who,  having  gained  a  van- 
tage ground,  does  not  hazard  it  by  pur- 
suing an  only  half  retreating  enemy,  sbe 
judiciously  left  this  impression  to  operate 
on  the  mind  of  Jane,  without  farther 
animadversion. 

The  theatre  was  crowded  by  the  time 
fixed  for  the  commencement  of  the  per- 
formance. It  was  brilliantly  illuminated, 
and  judiciously  ornamented.  The  splen- 
did audience  were  ranged  semicircularly, 
presenting  a  very  attractive  coup  d'ceil 
to  those  who  had  the  advantage  of  view- 
ing them  from  behind  the  scenes. 

Edith  Avondel  was  there,  accompa- 
nied by  Mrs.  BaUadon  and  a  party  of  her 
acquaintance.     To  the  great  disappoint- 
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ment  of  Sir "Adelmar,  she  did  not  arrive 
until  the  very  last  moment,  so  that  the 
hope  he  had  entertained  of  a  conference 
with'h'er  previously  to  the  commencement 
of  the  performance  was  completely  over- 
thrown ;  and  he  could  not  occupy  that 
enviable  seat  by  her  side.  He  could  on- 
ly fix  his  glance  steadily  on  her  bright 
black  eye  and  pale  cheek,  endeavour  to 
penetrate  by  that  eloquent  countenance, 
what  passed  within,  and  secretly  mourn 
over  the  mystery  that  seemed  to  separate 
them.  He  was  fixed  in  attendance  on 
half  a  dozen  dowagers  of  quality,  who 
had  fastened  themselves  on  hj^m,  and 
from  whose  incessant  tongues  and  right 
honourable  ^^skimble-skamble  stuffy^  he 
could  not  escape. 

The  curtain  drew  up ;  the  confused 
murmur  of  sounds  which  had  somewhat 
drowned  the  harmony  of  the  preluding 
music,  no  longer  floated  round  the  the- 
atre. All  were  hushed  in  deep  repose, 
listening  attentively  to  the  very  respect- 
able performers  whose  part  it  wa^  to  ap- 
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pear  in  the  first  scene.  Tiie  eyes  of 
.  Miss  Avondel  were  fixed  as  immoveably 
on  the  stage  as  those  of  Sir  Adeknar  were 
on  her  countenance.  The  applause  mani<- 
fested  by  the  audience  had  been  quite 
sufficient  hitherto,  but  it  swelled  most 
rapturously  when  Portia  appeared  in  the 
person  of  the  beautiful,  the  elegant,  the 
sumptuously  dressed  Countess  of  Athoh 
Bor  a  second,  the  eye  of  Edith,  turned  to^ 
Wards  Sir  Adelmar,  perhaps  to  observe 
what  effect  Lady  AthoPs  beauty  produ- 
ced on  him,  met  his,  and  was  instantly 
withdrawn.  On  so  slight  a  foundation 
is  a  lover  able  to  erect  a  fabric  of  felicity, 
that  this  interchanged  glance,  and  the 
deep  blush  which  immediately  afterwards 
overspread  the  countenance  of  Edith, 
animated  him  with  happiness  and  hope. 

There  were  passages,  however,  in  this 
play,  which  rendered  the  paleness .  of 
Edith's  cheek  more  decided; — such  as 
that  delivered  by  Portia  ^-^O  me,  the 
word  choose!  I  may  neither  choose  whom 
Iwouldy  nor  rtfuse  whom  J  dislike;  so  is 
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the  will  of  a  living  daughter  curbed  hf  the 
mil  of  a  dead  father.  But  when  Shy- 
lock  first  appeared,  Sir  Adelmar  under- 
stood well  the  cause  that  rendered 
her  emotion  gcarcely  controllable;  and 
Captain  Fitzelm — his  golden  locks  con- 
cealed under  a  black  wig,  and  otherwise 
disguised  by  a  beard  and  a  dark  coloured 
tour — ^gave  the  character  in  all  its  breadth 
and  depth  of  consummate  villainy. 
Edith's  eyes  were  fixed  on  him  as  if  by 
fitscination.  She  could  not  escape  from 
a  view  that  distressed  her  almost  beyond 
endurance,  beoause  it  recalled  a  past  too 
important  to  the  present  and  the  future  of 
her  life,  to  be  recollected  with  indiffe- 
rence, or  even  withput  agony.  In  every 
succeeding  scene  distinguished  by  the 
Jew's  appearance.  Sir  Adelmar  perceiv- 
ed that  she  suffered  an  increase  of  dis- 
tress. He  mentally  cursed  the  brain  of 
Lady  Athol  that  had  invented  this  me- 
thod of  torturing  Edith.  But  bis  curses 
were  vain;  the  play  proceeded;   and 
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Miss  Avondel  was  continually  receiving 
accession  of  pain. 

. .  But  neither  the  audience  in  general, 
nor  the  performers,  were  aware  what  was 
passing  in  the  breasts  of  that  pair.  The 
play  proceeded  as  smoothly  as  could  be 
desired.  That  "the  action  should  be 
suited  to  the  word,  and  the  word  to  the 
action,*'  was  not  rigorously  exacted  from 
lady  and  gentleman  players  who  were 
perfect  enough  in  the  repetition  of  their 
parts  to  require  very  little  assistanq^ 
from  the  prompter.  But  when  expecta- 
tioh  was  wrought  to  its  highest  pitch  by 
the  arrival  of  that  period  when  the  trial 
was  to  take  place,  a  blank  spread  over 
the  countenances  of  ^at  splendid  assem- 
blage, when  they  were  informed  that 
Captaift  Fitzelm  who  had  hitherto  sup- 
ported the  difficult  character  of  the  Jew, 
was  suddenly  indisposed. — A  pause — 
"But,'V  continued  T  the  apologist,  **  the 
person  whoi^ias  been  engaged  in  privately 
instructing  Captain  Fitzelm  in  the  accu- 
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rate  representation  of  this  character,  \*ill 
have  the  honour  of  proceeding  with  it." 

Givil  expressions  of  regret  for  the  in- 
disposition of  Captain  Fitzelm  were 
drowned  in  the  more  cordial  plaudits  that 
followed  the  annunciation  that  the  per- 
formance would  not  be  interrupted. — 
The  Jew  appeared-— 

Sir    Adelmar    saw — recognized  him. 
His  eye  flashed  a  lightning  glance  on 
Edith.     She   was  pale,  motionless,   and 
he  thought   almost  senseless.     Neither 
the   attention  due  to  the  dowagers  to 
whom  he  had  hitherto  been  apparently 
devoted,  nor  his  eager  curiosity  to  learn 
more  of  this  Jew,  could  detain  him.     Si- 
lently and  instantaneously  he  had  flown 
round  to  Edith.     Mrs.  Balladon,  with  as 
little  bustle  as  ^possible,  assisted  liim  in 
removing  her  still  and  insensible  form 
from  the  theatre,  murmuring  some  indis- 
tinct sentences  aboiit  tiie  effect  of  the 
heat.     The  colder  atmosphei!^  of  the  bal- 
cony, to  which  Sir  Adelmar  supported 
her,  restored  consciousness.     She  releas- 
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ed  herself  from  him,  looked  around  at 
*he  heaven  above  her,  bright  and  glori- 
ous,— at  him  who  stood  by  her  side,  his 
looks  breathing  all  the  eloquence  pf  love. 
His  arms  were  extended  j  she  sUnk  into 
them,  and  yet  nothing  was  explained.     It 
was  a  moment  like  that  in  which  the 
fallen  eastern  spirits  alighted  on  Mount 
Carmel,  sacrificing  heaven  for  love,  re- 
jecting the  pure  bliss  of  Eden  for   the 
intenseness  of  passion.     She    loved/ — 
What  to  her  was  glory,  or  fame,  or  am- 
bition ?  She  laid  them  all  prostrate  before 
her  idol.     Her  bright,  bright  eye  beamed 
terribly;  flashing  over  the  pale,  colour- 
less, alabaster  cheek.     Its  expression  was 
that  of  a  sybil  in  the  wildest  moment  of 
inspiration.      There    was    passion,    and 
rapture,  and  agony  of  love,  but  there 
was  not  happiness, 
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But  some  to  bigher  hopes 
Were  destined ;  some  within  a  finer  mould 
She  wrought,  and  tempted  with  a  purer  flame. 
To  these  Oie  Sire  Onmipotent  unfolds 
The  world's  harmonious  volume,  there  to  read 
The  transcrtet  of  himsel£    On  everr'jpart 
They  trace  the  bright  impresdons  or  his  hand 
In  earth  or  air.  the  meadow^  purple  stores. 
The  moon's  mild  radiance,  or  the  virgin's  form 
Blooming  with  rosy  smiles,  tiiey  see  pourtrayed 
That  uncreated  beauty,  which  delights 
The  mind  supreme.  Akxxsidb. 
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CHAP.  XXV. 

"  How  well  you  are  receir'd  in  my  afifectioiii 
Let  it  appear  iii  this  one  mstance  only, 
That  now  I  will  deliver  to  your  trust 

.  The  dearest  secrets,  treasured  in  my  bosom.'* 

Bek  Jonson. 


LadyAthol  continually  sent  raeSsetigers 
with  inquiries  of  the  greatest  apparent 
iilterest  afler  the  indisposition  of  Miss 
AvondeL  These  were  appreciated  by 
Edith  exactly  as  they  deserved  to  be,  but 
they  were  answered  with  courteous  po- 
liteness. Sir  Adelmar  by  no  ;peans 
quietly  acquiesced  in  the  necessity  of 
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enduring  these  annoying  intenuptions 
with  patience.  Edith  Was  b^ore  him ; 
Edith  had  promised  to  confide  to  him 
the  whole  of  that  history  which  90  mat^ 
rially  ^cted  the  future  fate  of  both; 
Edith  had  smimed  that  Hfe  alRmied  to 
her  nothing  so  precious  as  his  love. 
Occupied  by  such  a  conviction^  Sir  Add- 
mar  forgot  the  brilliant  scene  he  had 
quitted ;  he  forgot  the  cause  that  ha4i 
occasiimed  his  retreat  front  it;  he  re- 
membered that  Jew,  only  when  the  pale- 
iftss  of  Edith*s  cheek  recalled  to  himhier 
indisposition.  Leftt  of  all,  he  thought 
of  Lady  Athol,  except  when  she  pre- 
siented  herself  to  him  by  her  messengers. 

Anil  Fitzelm,  in  the  name  of  her  mo- 
ther, invited  Edith  to  pass  that  night  at 
the  Park,  coldly  enough.  It  was  an- 
swered  as  Ann  meant  it  should  be,  by  a 
refusal.  The  last  carriage  that  drove- 
from  the  door  oil  that  evening  carrkd 
Edith  and  Maiy  Bodell  with  it. 

Sir  Adelmar  Fitzelm  and  Rashleigh  sat 
in  the  study  of  the  former.     The  latter 
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had  parted  froni  Mary,  uncertain  wheii 
they  might  meet  again  —  whether,  when 
that  period  did  occur,  she  might  not  be 
appropriated  by  another.  TSe  was^ilent, 
melancholy  and  abstracted.  Sir  Adel- 
mar,  relying  on  the  promise  of  Edith,  that 
the  mystery  which  had  hitherto  divided 
them  should  be  explained,  had  yet  some 
anxious  fears  lest  the  issue  of  that  ex- 
planatipn  should  be  fatal  to  his  hopes. 
"  Rashleigh,**  said  he,  "  I  am  too  agi- 
tated at  this  moment  to  sleep,  and  the 
spell  which  has  compelj^d  me  to  mystery 
with  you  is  broken.  If  you  are  inclined 
to  learn  the  history  of  my  acquaintance 
with  Edith  Avon  del,  I  am  ready  to  relate 
it.  My  whole  soul,  my  Head;  my  heart, 
are  occupied  by  Edith  alone.** 

"  Aye,  this  is  the  witching  hour; 
conjure  up  phantoms,  then,  that  may 
chase  those  which    at    present    haunt 


me.** 


Sir  Adelmar  for  a  moment  paused. 
*  *  I  need  not  enforce  my  memory  oh  this 
subject,**  he  said  j  "  1  thiqk  I  could  recall 
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the  occupation  of  every  moment  since  I 
first  met  and  knew  Edith  Avondel.  The 
whole  of  my  acquaintance  with  her  has 
been  extraordinary.  An  event  that  was^ 
to  tinge  for  ever  the  colour  of  my  future 
life,  occurred  amidst  scenes  consecrated 
by  all  that  the  page  of  history  presents 
to  our  view  as  magnificent,  grand,  and 
sublime  in  genius,  and  heroism. 

<^  In  a  word,  it  was  at  Athens  that  I 
first  met  the  Countess  of  Athol,  so  cele- 
brated as  the  widow  of  the  heroic  Earl 
of  that  name,  for  her  own  extraordinary 
beauty,  and  for  Ihe  reputation  she  had 
acquired  in  the  highest  literary  circles. 
She  was  not  extremely  young;  I  think 
at  tlie  time  I  first  knew  her  she  must 
have  been  thirty.  But  the  inimitable 
graces  of  her  person  abundantly  supplied 
the  loss  of  that  attraction  so  indispensa- 
ble to  those  who  are  not  distinguished  by 
an  elegance  and  a  power  of  fascination 
equal  to  her's.  In  giving  you  an  idea  of 
this  woman,  let  me  do  justice  to  her  and 
to  myself.    You  have  seen  her,  and  you 
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will  not  wonder  that  I  aver— I  have  seen 
the  fairest  of  England,  the  most  ani- 
mated of  France^  the  most  glowing  of 
the  dark-eyed  daughters  of  Spain,  the 
most  voluptuous  of  the  Italian  ^houris, 
the  most  per&ct  forms  pf  classic  Greece 
'-^  but  none  that  surpassed  her's.  The 
style  of  her  beauty  waa  unrivalled ;  it 
was  almost  unimagmable.  The  tone  of 
its  colour,  softly  fluctuating  between  the 
gentleness  of  the  blonde^  and  the  anima- 
tion of  the  brunette,  blending  the  graces 
of  both  $  and,  as  the  hue  of  her  cheek 
deepened  m  £uled,  more  nearly  iq)proxi- 
mating  to  either;  her  large  and  clear 
ey^  glancing  with  all  the  mildness  of  a 
Madonna^s,  or  lighted  up  wiUi  a  fire  and 
a  radiance,  so  bright,  so  i^arkling,  that 
it  acquired  the  depth  and  the  expression 
almost  peculiar  to  the  black ;  her  profuse 
hair,  just  dark  enough  to  give  brilliancy 
to  her  complexion ;  iier  form  so  perfect 
in  stature,  and  in  its  slight  fulness ;  her  in- 
comparable arms,  moulded  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  a  statue,  yet  tenfold  more  lovely  in 
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their  motion  ^  her  incessantly  varying,  yet 
constantly  attractive  manners,  gave  me  an 
impression  of  beauty  which  my  heart  had 
never  before  felt.  Gracious  heaven !  was 
it  possible  to  resistfascinations  like  these ; 
heightened  too  by  a  partiality  to  myself, 
scarcely  attempted  to  be  concealed^  and 
amidst  such  scenery  ?  Imagine  a  voice» 
which  a  syren  might  have  borrowed,  breath- 
ing sentiments  of  heroism  amidst  the  scenes 
•^— aye,  perhaps  on  the  very  spot  — which 
a  Demosthenes^  a  Themistocles,  armies 
of  distinguished  Greeks,  and  immortal 
bands  of  patriots  had  consecrated !  She 
possessed  a  dangerous  and  all-conquering 
eloquence,  assisted  by  a  memory  stored 
with  Esmembrances  of  the  past.  It  was 
not  in  sicch  moments  that  I  could  regret, 
or  even  perceive,  the  absence  of  that 
vital  spark  which  alone  can  furnish  the 
continual  excitement  of  novelty — touch- 
ing and  original  genius.  In  all  Lady 
AthoPs  infinite  variety  of  appeardnces, 
I  have  seen  her  grave,  but  not  melan- 
choly }  impassioned,  but  not  tender.     In 
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truth,  she  had  no  pathos  of  character. 
She  was  fascinating,  attractive,  seduc- 
tive ;  but  the  pressure  she  made  on  the 
heart  continually  weakened^  because  she 
had  not  the  smile  of  love  ^  that  soft, 
expressive,  speaking  smile,  too  dear  to 
be  radiant,  too  subduing  to  be  withstood. 
And  she  had  not  the  tear  of  rapture* 
She  could  descant  on  feeling,  paint  its 
gradations  and  its  unutterable  Bymps^ 
thies  with  the  warmth  and  the  eloquence 
of  a  master ;  but  she  never  appeared  to 
sink  under  the  weight  of  those  emotions 
she  so  forcibly  described. 

**  Nevertheless,  I  was  shut  out  from 
communion  and  intercourse  with  those 
whom  nature  had  intended  to  Jbe  tny 
friends  ^nd  associates.  In  this  wide 
world,  Rashleigh,  you  only  were  anxious 
for  me.  My  own  family,  I  had  reason 
to  believe,  would  have  been  glad  that 
the  future  representative  of  it  should  be 
Julius  Fitzeliki  rather  than  myself.  I 
forgive  all  this  want  of  affection  to  me. 
In  my  youth,  I  was,  in  sooth,  wayward  j 
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the. peculiarity  in  which  that  wayward- 
ness originated  they  knew  not,  and  I 
sought  not  that  they  should  know.  I 
reaped  the  fruits  of  my  reserve,  and  I 
must  nopt  complain  that  the  tree  has  borne 
according  to  the  seed  I  sowedr 

"  You  were  traversing  other  scenes, 
and  my  heart  was  therefore  solitary. 
Notwithstanding  her  deficiencies,  that 
he^  anchored  on  Lady  Athol«— loved 
her !  Yes  j  even  now,  after  I  have  proved 
emotipns  ten:  thousand-fold  more  power* 
ful,  1  caunot  call  that  sentiment  with 
which  she  inspired  me,  by  any  atheb? 
name.  She  produced  that  passion  wliich 
another  was  to  heighten  and  to  engross.^ 
A  won^an  is  not  slow  in  perceiving  the 
interest  she.  has  inspired :  Lady  Athd 
repaid  my  love  by  reciprocial  tenderness. 
Ought  I  thus  to  denominate  the  feeling 
she  elicited  in  my  bosom  ?  No ;  it  was 
passion;  it  was  stained  by  selfishness 
and  vanity ;  it  was  not  eternal ;  it  was 
precisely  what  she  felt  for  me,  and  it 
satisfied  me,  because,  ignorant  of  the 
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perfection  of  love,  I  believed  our  mutual 
preference  to  be  such. 

<^  But  we  had  not  openly  8|k>ken  of 
the  sentiments  that  animated  us.  I  de- 
lighted in  that  mysterious  sileifce,  that 
eloquence  of  looks  and  actions,  which 
so  much  embellishes  love.  Neither  did 
Lady  Athol  seek  an  explanation.  Her 
vanity  would  have  exulted  in  the  homage 
it  implied ;  but  she  understood  that*the 
avowal  it  must  naturally  elicit  fi'om  her, 
would  give  me  that  decisive  influence  . 
over  her  which  always  results  from 
it.  She  had  ambition ;  at  the  present 
she  preferred  me }  but  she  was  a  sceptic 
to  the  creed  of  the  eternity  of  love ;  and 
this  alone  was  sufficient  to  preserve  her 
from  excess  of  it.  She  was  never  be- 
trayed by  it  into  any  passionate  exu- 
berance of  feeling,  that  might  afford 
subject  of  regi'et  hereafter,  if  we  were 
disunited.  She  always  calculated  tbat 
the  possibility  of  our  disunion  must 
miginate  with  herself.  Whilst  she  com- 
prehended the  probability  of  a  change 
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in  her  own  sentiments,  her  vanity  pre* 
vented  her  from  admitting  the  equal 
probability  of  my  attachment  being  the 
first  to  evaporate.  She  felt  that  she 
might  be  allured  by  ambition  to  break 
with  me ;  but  I  believe  I  do  her  no  in- 
justice, by  supposing,  that  she  meant 
me  always  to  retain  that  passion  she  had 
excited,  even  when  she  had  betrayed  it 
by-fickleness  or  infidelity ;  or,  more  un- 
pardonable still,  by  vanity  or  ambition. 

"  Lady  Athol,  like  many  people  who 
have  more  acquirements  than  original 
genius,  valued  the  latter  as  highly  as  it 
was  possible  for  its  most  favoured  votary 
to  value  it.  She  was  indefatigable  in  her 
search*  after  it,  unremitting  in  her  efforts 
to  secure  and  retain  its  possessors  near 
her.  Several  persons,  distinguished  as 
authors  and  artists  surrounded  her ; 
amongst  the  rest——" 

Sir  Adelmar  paused.  Rashleigh,  who 
had  at  first  listened  to  the  narrative  with 
an  air  of  abstraction,  and  whose  attention 
had  been  gradually  awakened  as  the  in- 
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terest  deepened*  now  gave  a  sudden  start 
of  intense  earnestness. 

•*  Rashleigh/'  resumed  Sir  Adehnar, 
^*  can  I/isit  possible  that  I  can  make 
you  comprehend,  I  had  lived  some 
"weeks  in  the  same  circle  with  Edith 
without  being  particularly  interested  by 
her  ?  *-  without  discovering  the  supre* 
macy  of  her  intellect,  and  the  Celestial 
fire  of  her  genius?  Yes,  you  wm^  com- 
prehend it:  for  who  is  so  little  deve* 
loped  on  a  slight  acquaintance  ?  who  is 
so  regardless  of*  admiration,  so  little  am« 
bitious  of  popular  applause,  as  she  is  ? 

"  The  rambles  of  Lady  Athol  and  my- 
self in  the  vicinity  of  Athens  were  gene<» 
rally  unaccompanied  by  any  but  the  ne- 
cessary attendants.  The  rest  of  her 
party  occupied  tiiemselves  as  inclination 
prompted,  until  twilight,  when  we  were 
generally  collected.  Yes,  it  was  by  the 
shadowy  light  of  that  dreamy  hour*  so 
dear  to  the  poet,  and  the  lover,  and  the 
man  of  melancholy,  to  whose  grey  pen* 
siveness    the    soul   thrills  responsivelyt 
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l}iat»lii  the  most  dtti^  ibom  the  saloon 
furnidiedy  a  tall  female  was  Becustomed 
4o  snty  eiiv6i<^ied  in  the  folds  bf.  a  Grecian 
mantle,  whilst  a  -venl  dit^jped  i^ 
head,  concealed  every  iG^ture  of  bet 
face,  but  thiB  marble  -tone  i>f  the  ccm 
plexicm,  and  the  bright,  4nngular<dookiiig 
eye  darkened  by  the  x^ntcast ;  her  fonn 
not  relieved  by  the  mistikiesaof  the  back 
ground,  but  rather  Jblending  with  it,  as  if 
x^otnposed  of  the  same  element*     The 
undeviating  line  lof  lier  statue-Uke  dS»* 
tures,  very  dimly  perceived  through  the 
veil,  harmonized  with  the  complete  inani* 
mation  of  her  form*     She  scarcely  ever 
spoke  i  there  was  a  repose  in  her  appear- 
ance almost  painful  — '•  the  deep  stillness 
of   perfect    lifelessness — a    corpse-like 
tranquillity.     If,  for  a  moment,  her  sim 
gular  appearwce  excited  interest,  it  im* 
mediately  evaporated  when  the  novelty 
became  less  striking,  by  repeatedly  im- 
pressing the  senses  in  the  same  manner. 
Above  all,  it  disappeared  beneath  the 
powerful  sensation  Lady    AthoPs  con- 
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tinual  brilliancy  produced.  ;  Then^  there 
was  but  one  figure  in  the  picture,  glowing 
in  unequalled  beauty  and  resplendence, 
whilst  the  rest  were  thrown  on  a  dark 
and  indistinguishable  back*grolind.  Oh, 
;yes,  Edith  suffered  herself  to  be  eclipsed. 
She  permitted  Lady  Athol  to  enjoy  the 
transience  pf  her  glory  j  to  emit  all  her 
splendour,  like  a  solitary  luminary  burn- 
ing in  a  black  heaven  j  whilst  masses  of 
thick  clouds  continually  floated  round  it, 
.heightening  its  splendour,  and  never 
overshadowing  it.  Edith  was  already 
too  distinguished  to  be  ambitious  of  the 
applause  of  an  insulated  and  contracted 
circle.  It  was  necessary  to  Lady  Athol's 
felicity,  and  Edith  made  no  sacrifice  by 
yielding  it  to  her  j  she  was  above  it. 

"  But  Edith  was  to  be  developed. 
One  ~  evening — let  me  pause  over  the 
bliss  of  that  epoch  of  my  life,**  said  Sir 
Adelmar,  rising,  and  pacing  the  apart- 
ment: "  Aye,  it  was  evening,"  he 
continued  i  "  evening,  with  its  sober 
light,    its    depth    of   shade,     its    veil 
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spreading  between  the    earth  and  the 
•  blue  profound  j'    the  firmament  visible 
only  by  the  rays  of  those  luminaries  which 
darkness  herself  places  there ;    that  hour 
harmonising  with  the  placid  grandeur  of 
her  soul !   Aye,  it  was  evening ;  and  an 
Athenian  moon  suspended  from  an  Athe- 
nian sky,  rolled  above  us ;  within  our  ken 
were  the  temples  of  the  mighty  and  the 
proud  ;   we  stood  on  the  earth  that  had 
been  hallowed  by   the    best    and    the 
bravest ;   perhaps  we  were  trampling  on 
their  ashes ;  we  were  in  the  native  home 
of  genius,  witnessing  the  miracles  of  her 
creation.     Who  that  had  ever  trembled 
in  hearkening  to  the  voice  of  memory,  or 
sighed  with  even  visionary  melancholy, 
that    involuntary    sadness   of   the   soul 
which  she  retains,  perhaps,  as  an  indis- 
tinct sighing  after  the  glory  ofherori- 
ginal  state,  could  resist  the  influence  of 
the  hour  ?  We  were  all  in  a  group ;    it  was 
a  scene  to  make  the  coldest  an  enthu- 
siast.   Lady  Athol  revived  reminiscences 
of  the  past,  pouring  forth  historical  anec- 
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dotes  and  illustration*  There  was  no 
harmony  in  such  an  accompaniment ;  it 
was  the  hour  of  poetry  and  imagination ; 
I  felt  it)  in  my  heart's  depth  I  felt  it^i  I 
wanted  to  give  utterance  to  my  feelings  j 
I  wanted  to  speak  of  them  ;  to  talk  as 
wildly  as  I  would  to  one,  of  whose  sym- 
pathy I  might  be  assured.  But  Lady 
Athol  was  not  that  one.  Then  I  felt  that 
vacuum  of  heart  of  which  he  who  has  met 
the  very  soul  to  which  his  own  would 
eternally  cling,  through  wretchedness, 
and  doubts  and  -  despair,  is  never  con- 
scions. 

"  Oh,  with  what  sensations,  what  a 
f^hieflSK^  heart,  did  I  listen  to  a  voice, 
bending  to  every  inflection  in  the  scale 
of  harmon},  so  rapturously  soft,  so 
wildly  melancholy,  so  touchingly  pa- 
thetic, —  bursting  out  in  the  language 
of  that  unrivalled  poet,  whose  sentiments 
seem  the  natural  language  of  eiwery  ima- 
ginative heart,  surrounded  by  the  scenery 
or  affected  with  the  feelings,  he  de- 
scribes : — 
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<<  To  ak  on  rocks,  to  muse  o'er  flood  and  felt. 
To  slowly  trace  the  forest's  shady  scene, 
Where  things  that  own  not  man's  dominion  dwell, 
And  mortal  foot  hath  ne'er,  or  rarely  been ; 
To  climb  the  trackless  mountain  all  unseen. 
With  the  wild  flock  that  never  needs  a  fold ; 
AUme  o'er  steeps  and  foaming  falls  to  lean  ; 
This  is  not  solitude ;  'tis  but  to  hold 
Converse  with  Nature's  charms,  and  view  her  stores 
unroU'd. 

«  But  midst  the  crowd,  the  hum,  the  shock  of  men. 
To  hear,  to  see,  to  feel,  and  to  possess. 
And  roam  along  the  world's  tired  denizen, 
With  none  who  bless  us,  none  whom  we  can  bless ; 
Minions  of  splendour  shrinking  from  distlress. 
None  that  with  kindred  consciousness  aidued. 
If  we  were  not,  would  seem  to  smile  the  less. 
Of  all  that  flattered,  followed,  sought  and  sued  ; 
This  is  to  be  alone ;  this,  this  is  solitude  !*' 

"  Delighted  at  thus  listening  to  my 
own  sentiments,  breaking  on  my  ear 
with  all  the  melody  of  a  voice  turned  to 
love's  most  thrilling  cadence,  inex- 
pressibly amazed,  I  turned  round  to 
contemplate  every  individual  of  the  as- 
sembled group.  Then,  for  the  first 
time,  I  completely  and  distinctly  recog- 
nized  Edith.  The  veil  had  fallen  from 
her  head  ^  her  shawl,  in  picturesque  fold- 
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ings,  was  gracefully  drawn  round  her 
figure.  She  stood  in  the  very  strength 
of  the  moon's  light,  which  formed  a  halo 
worthy  of  her.  I  saw  her  correct, 
singular^  and  classically  beautiful  face 
animated;  a  colour,  perceptible  even 
in  that  colourless  light,  streamed  over 
her  fair  cheek;  her  large  black  eye 
shone  in  the  fire  of  its  splendour ;  her 
glossy  hair  was  braided  over  a  brow— one 
ebon  arched  litie,  extending  to  a  temple 
of  marble.  I  never  felt  an  emotion  so 
electrical.  It  thrilled  through  every 
fibre  ;  it  quickened  every  pulse.  Edith, 
Edith  revealed,  stood  before  me  in  the; 
light  of  her  beauty ;  radiant  as  the 
heaven  above  me;  the  echo  of  my  own 
soul ;  the  being  to  whom  I  had  clung 
in  the  visions  of  the  night ;  the  revival', 
the  expresser  of  my  feelings.  In  that 
moment  I  felt  the  first  of  a  series  of 
emotions  which  have  seemed  to  remodel 
my  heart,  to  cast  every  thought,  every 
hope,  in  a  new  mould.  From  that  mo- 
ment, what  was  Lady  Athol  to  me  ?     I 
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saw  nothing  but  Edith.  She  only  was  in 
my  heart.  She  alone  rose  on  my  sight ; 
a  goddess  springing  to  the  view,  arrayed 
in  all  the  accoutrements  of  consummate 
loveliness. 

"  Lady  Athol,  her  eye  fixed  on  the 
minarets  of  Athens,  was  in  deep  dissert- 
ation on  the  probable  height  of  the  por- 
tico of  the  Parthenon.  At  this  moment, 
the  splendid  character  of  her  beauty  was 
disagreeable  to  me.  It  was  too  glaring, 
too  luxurious  for  the  style  of  the  scene 
before  us.  Its  colours  were  too  bright ; 
they  were  gaudy  as  they  shone  in  the 
pale  twilight  that  floated  over  the  earth. 
She,  who  always  studied  effect,  had  not 
a  correct  taste,  and  produced  discord  at 
infelicitous  intervals,  when  she  imagined 
that  the  harmony  was  perfect.  At  such 
an  hour,  when  all  was  soothingly  mel- 
ancholy, she  preserved  her  vivacity  even 
to  joyousness. 

"  In  a  moment  I  was  by  the  side  of 
Edith.  I  cannot  explain  ;  I  cannot  give 
you   any  accurate  idea  of  the  sudden 
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transition  of  feeling  tjrat  animated  me. 
There  was  wonder,  and  admiration/ and 
delight.  I  would  not  suffer  her  again  to 
retire  into  her  cold,  inanimate  silence. 
A  new  world  of  pleasure  sieemed  opening 
to  me,  and  I  could  not  permit  it  to 
escape  me  without  a  strong  «ffi>rt  to  re- 
tain  it. 

"Her  coldness  ^adually  thawed  be- 
neath my  ardour.  Her  gravity  once  laid 
aside,  the  whole  fire  of  her  genius  broke 
forth,  flashing  in  its  wildness  and  enthu- 
siasm. Nature  seemed  to  have  done  at 
least  as  much  for  her  as  cultivation. 
Lady  AthpPs  conversation  appeared  a 
continual  effort  of  memory ;  Edith's,  the 
spontaneous  result  of  feeling  and  im- 
pulse. In  listening  to  the  former,  the 
head  was  oppressed  and  bewildered  ;  in 
listening  to  the  latter,  the  heart  was 
soothed,  the  imagination  exhilarated,  and 
the  fancy  continually  kept  in  play.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  peculiarity  of 
Edith's  character  was  rather  the  result 
of  unhappy  circumstances,  than  its  na- 
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tural  "  hue  and  bent.*'  In  her  contem* 
plationsy  melancholy  always  predomi* 
nated»  checking  that  buoyancy  of  spirit, 
so  apprc^riate  to  her  age,  of  hope  and 
brilliant  promise.  When  she  became 
animated^  and  deeply  interested  in  the 
conversation  between  us,  to  the  exclusion 
of  extraneous  remembrances,  her  com- 
plexion lost  its  paleAess,  glowing  with  a 
colour  as  transient  as  it  was  bright.  In 
short,  in  that  first  delicious  conversation, 
she  appeared  to  me  a  new  being,  lovely, 
singular,  and  poetic,  as  the  most  roman- 
tic enthuisiast  could  dream.** 
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''  But  unallay'd, 
The  sight  still  pauses  on  a  beauteous  maid. 
Each  glance  still  finds  her  lovelier  than  before. 
Each  gazing  moment  a^ks  a  moment  more. 
Yet  then  must  intellectud  graces  move 
The  play  of  features,  ere  we  quite  approve ; 
Yet  must  chaste  honour,  ere  those  graces  win. 
Light  up  the  glorious  image  from  within!'' 

Woman  :  a  Poem* 

**  From  that  night,"  continued  Sir 
Adelmar,  "  the  volume  of  life  seemed 
transcribed  in  new  characters  before  me, 
I  was  bound  to  existence  by  new  and 
dear  feeluigs.  Starting  into  Hfe  as  I 
had  done,  with  a  heart  opening  to  all, 
eager  to  confide,  ignorant  of  distrust^ 
viewing  men  and  things  through  the 
medium  of  brilliant  hope,  I  was  naturally 
the  prey  of  disappointment,  and  the  dupe 
of  imposture.  This  inclined  me  to  sus- 
picion, jealousy,    and  misanthropy.     I 
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began  with  loving  mankind  too  well ;  I 
might  have  ended  by  detesting  them 
utterly.  But  my  attachment  to  Edith, 
inspired  a  feeling  of  universal  benevo- 
lence to  that  race  of  which  she  was  an 
individual.  I  recovered  that  glow  of 
feeling  which  I  had  enjoyed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  my  career.  Again  the 
visions  of  poetry  seemed  to  realise  them- 
selves to  my  imagination.  Again  I  had 
united  the  links  that  bound  me  to  sym- 
pathy with  man.  Gracious  heaven !  can 
I  describe  the  sentiment  which  she  in- 
spired, and  that  with  which  Lady  Athol 
animated  me,  by  the  same  name. 
Were  they  both  love?  My  very  soul 
seemed  united  with  that  of  Edith ; 
seemed  to  blend  itself  entirely  with 
hers,  —  to  partake  of  the  melancholy 
tenderness  of  her  nature  —  to  enter  into 
the  rapturous  dreams  which  her  celestial 
genius  presented  to  her.  That  delicious 
sadness  which  even  yet  distinguishes  her, 
imparted  to  me  no  depression  of  mind  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  soothed  the  ferment 
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of  passion,  deepening  its  character, 
encreasing  its  intensity,  but  allaying 
the  fervency  of  its  appearance.  There 
is  a  caprice  in  the  character  of  Lady 
Athol,  which  at  once  prevents  her  being 
susceptible  of  profound  attachments,  and 
of  inspiring  them.  <  £lle  plait,  elle 
choque,  on  Paime,  on  la  halt,  on  la  cher-t 
che,  on  Tevite,  on  diroit  qu'elle  com- 
munique aux  autres  la  bizarrerie  de  son 
caract6re/  When  I  listened  to  her  in 
her  most  brilliant  moments,  I  had  that 
restlessness  of  heart,  which  seems  to  de- 
mand some  higher  and  more  refined  en-^ 
joyment.  But  with  Edith,  there  was 
fulness,  not  satiety  j  there  was  space  in 
the  heart  for  no  other  thought,  than  that 
she  presented  to  it,  -^  there  was  not  that 
weariness  produced  by  the  gaudy  miriti- 
plicity  of  images,  which  memory  picture?^ 
on  the  canvass,  filer's  was  the  eagle  eye 
of  towering  genius,  piercing  into  the 
empyrean,  and  drawing  down  forms  of 
light,  and  splendour,,  and  love.  There 
was  no  ostentation  of  learning;  lio  pedan-^ 
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tic  opinions  supported  by  a  weight  of 
quotations,  and  recollected  arguments. 
She  was  in  the  land  of  poetry  and  of  ima- 
gination, and  her  views  harmonized  with 
the  scenery.  Under  how  different  ah 
aspect  did  the  loveliness  of  nature,  and 
the  achievements  of  art  appear  to  me  I 
All  around  me,  there  was  spread  the 
gilded  halo,  that  glows  on  the  canyassy 
under  the  magic  touch  of  Claude.  Above 
all,-^letme  not  forget  so  bright  a  trait  in 
the  character  of  Edith  Avondel ;  —  her 
contemplations  were  not  bound  down  to 
the  limits  of  this  span  in  space  which  we 
inhabit ;  they  ranged  through  eternity  ; 
after  immortality  they  panted  ;  the  prize 
at  which  they  aimed  was  heaven !  And 
it  was  not  a  poetical  heaven ;  a  region 
of  enchantment ;  existing  in  fancy,  and 
embellished  by  imagination  alone.  It  was 
that  heaven  promised  by  the  Messiah; 
proclaimed  by  prophets  ;  realised  by  the 
Immanuel  they  had  predicted ;  and 
spread  abroad  to  the  nations  of  the  earth 
by  apostles,    sealed    by  the    blood    of 
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martyrs.  This  was  the  possession  blend* 
ing  with  all  the  rest ;  breathing  in  every 
action  and  word  of  Edith^  that  stamped 
her  beauty  With  the  seal  of  divinity,  and 
that  eternized  her  empire  over  me. 
Lady  Athol  wanted  thiS/  most  dignified 
feeling  in  the  human  character,  so  pecu- 
liarly indispensable  to  the  female  one. 
Whether  she  rejected  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  from  obstinate  infidelity,  or 
whether  from  utter  thoughtlessness  on 
the  subject,  I  know  not.  Her  prospects, 
her  aspirings,  her  wishes,  were  all  of  this 
earth ;  she  knew,  she  desired  to  know, 
no  other. 

"  That  period  T  spent  with  Edith  in 
Greece  was  the  bright  dream  of  my 
existence.  Before  its  commencement, 
since  its  close,  none  has  been  like  it.  It 
was  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  life,  once 
lost  sight  of^  all  the  rest  appeared  a 
trackless  and  eternal  waste !  Greece,  in 
ashes,  was  bright  and  dear  to  me  as  to 
its  patriots  when  it  was  the  empress  of 
the  world. 

VOL.  III.  c 
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—  "  How  lovely  in  itime  i^e  of  woe,. 
Land  of  lost  godd,  and  godlike  men,  art  tlmaf 
Thy  vale»  of  evergreen,'  thy  hills  of  Isnow, 
Prodaiiii  thee  nature^s  varied  faydncite  now  r 
Thy  fanes^  thy  temples^  to  thy  slurface  bow, 
Commingling  slowly  with  heroic  earth, 
Broke  by  the  sluire  of  every  rustic  plough : 
Sotperish  monuments  of  mortal  birdi, 
So  perish  all  in  turn^  save  well-recorded  worth  ^ 

'^  Save  where  some  solitary  column  mouma 
Above  its  prostrnt^  brethren  of  the  cave; 
Save  where  Tritonia's  airy  shrine  adorns 
Colonna's  cliff,  and  gleams  idong  the  wave  ; 
Save  O^er  some^  warrior's  half-forgotten  grave,. 
Where  the  grey  stones  and  unmolested  grass> 
Ages,  but  not  oblivion,,  feebly  brave. 
While  strangers  only  not  regardless  pass, 
Lingering  like  me,  perchance,  to  gaze,  and  sigh 
'  Alas  V^ 

"  Yet  are  thy  skies  as  blue,  thy  crags  as  wild, 
Sweet  are  thy  groves,,  and  verdant  9xe  thy  fields> 
Tliine  olive  ripe,  as  when  Minerva  smil'd, 
And  still  his  honied  wealth  Hymettus  yields  ; 
There  the  blithe  bee  his  fragrant  fortress  builds^ 
The  free-bom  wanderer  of  thy  mountain-air ; 
ApoHo  still  thy  long,  long  summer  gilds. 
Still  in  his  beam  Mendeli's  marbles  glare ; 
Art,  glory,  freedom  fail,  but  nature  still  is  fair. 

*^  Wliere'er  we  tread,  '^tis  haunted,  holy  ground^ 
No  earth  of  thine  is  lost  in  vulgar  mould, 
But  one  vast  realm  of  wonder  spreads  around. 
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Aixi  all  the  Mode's  ta^^  seem  truly  told. 
Till  the  sense  aches  with: gazing  to  behold 
The  scenes  our  earliest  dreams  have' dwelt  upon: 
Each  ^U  and  dale^  each  deepening  glen  and  wold 
Defies  the  powei;^ which  crush*d  thy  temples  gone: 
Age  shakes  Athena's  tower,  but  spares  grey  Mara- 
thon." 

Sir  Adelmar  paused  for  a  few  mo- 
rn ents,  paJcing  i3ie ;  apartment  Mith  dis- 
turbed and  irregular  steps,  .  *^  See/'  he 
continued,  ^*  how  nafturally  I  fell  into 
poetry,  when  recurring  to  this  period  of 
my  existence.  The  miaginative  charac- 
ter that  pervaded  all  my  conversations 
with  Edith,  will  scarcely  bear  a  descrip- 
tion so  prosaic  as  my  vein  at  present 
inclines  me  to.  Is  it,  is  it,  ever  to  be 
recalled  ?  If  once  enjoyed  by  me  again, 
surely  it  will  be  enjoyed  with  tenfold 
ardour. 

**  But,  oh,  Rashleighy  there  was  a.shade 
continually  intrucMng  to  check  the  vi- 
sions of  my  felicity,  like  the  admonisWng 
slave  in  the  triumphal  train,  reminding 
the  conqueror  of  his  mortality,  Aniidst 
all  the  endearments  and  the  tenderness 
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of  love,  the  mystery  in  which  Edith  >ii^fts 
evidently  enveloped,  came  like  a  dark 
cloud  floating  over  the  brightest  spot  ki 
the  heavens,  and  chasing  the  splendour 
of  our  happiness.  I  was  ignorant  of  all 
that  concerned  her,  except  her  name, 
and  her  beauty,  and  her  genius,  and  her 
piety.  Even  her  situation  with  Lady 
Athol  was  not  cleairly  defined*  There 
was  dependance  without  inferiority,  inti* 
macy  evidently  without  friendship.  On 
the  part  of  Lady  Athol,  there  was  often 
sarcasm,  which  was  met  by  Edith  with 
haughty  coldness.  It  was  in  vain  that  I 
attempted  to  penetrate  the  nature  c€  the 
tie  that  united  them  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
agreement  of  their  nature.  On  this 
point  both  were  unanimous  j  they  pre- 
served an  inviolable  mystery  concerning 
it  Edith  never  by  any  chance  alluded 
to  her  family  j  never  spoke  of  kinsman 
or  friend.  She  appeared  isolated,  as 
much  by  position  as  genius,  finding  fel- 
lowship with  none,  and  having  no  com- 
munion  with  any.    One  exquisite  felicity 
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>e8ulted  from  my  conviction,  of  this 
matter ;  /  was  the  only  being  who  had 
power  to  interest,  and  to  animate  her ; 
on  me  alone  all  the  tenderness  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  her  nature  would  expa- 
tiate and  display  itself;  she  was  cold  to 
all  the  world  besides,  and  I  considered 
that  passion  inestimable  which  glowed 
for  me  beneath  the  ice  of  her  exterior. 
Ah,  yesi  whatever  might  have  been  the 
agony  I  endured  from  the  conviction  that 
she  betrayed  reserve  and  mystery  even  to» 
y^Bxds  me  who  would  have  sacrificed  life 
^o  ensure  her  felicity,  the  tenderness,  the 
devotion,  the  enthusiastic  passion  of  her 
attachment  to  me,  ought  to  have  coun« 
terbalanced  it  by  a  felicity  as  exquisite 

as  it  was  pure. 

"  But,  in  the  mean  while,  where  was 
Lady  Athol  ?  Hurried  on  by  the  impe- 
tuosity  of  my  love  for  Edith,  I  suddenly, 
instantaneously,  withdrew  from  the 
Countess  those  attentions  which  I  had 
formerly  perpetually  offered  to  her.  This 
was  wrong  i   I  ought  to  have  had  some 
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consideration  for  her  feelings,  if  she  had 
:  any ;  if  otherwise,  even  her  vanity  oilight 
to  have  been  respected  hy  inie.  I  have 
no  excuse  to  thel  w6rld  un  general  f^a 
lover -*^yourself,  Radileigh-^wouM  not 
be  harsh  in  his  censui^  of  a  line  of  Con- 
duct which  resulted  from  a  sentiment, 
the  intensity  of  which,  .^  Rashleigh,:if  it 
had  been  I^ss  intense  I  should  not  have 
been  here,  at  this  moment,  relating  its 
progress  to  you* 

"  My  wdks  with  Lady  AthoU  in  Jhe 
vicinity  of  Athens^   ceased,  altogether. 
Edith  remonstrated  in  vain  ;  she  even  re- 
fused to  see  me  during  those  houi^  which 
she  seemed  to  consider  I  ought  to  de- 
vote to  the  Countess  j    I  employed  them 
in  watching  her  at  a  distance.     When 
absent  from   her,  I   delighted   even  in 
catching  a  glimpse  of  her  figure  as  -k 
flitted  across  the  window  of  her  apart- 
ment, or  of  her  shadow  reposing  in  the 
light.      Trifling  as  these  circumstances 
appear  in  the  detail,  they  were  delight, 
ful  and  important  to  me  during  the  time 
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of  their  action^  because  they  assuced  me 
that  I  was  near  her,  Alas^  Ras^leigh, 
what  a  passion  is  that  which  sujOTers  the 
minutest  trifles  to  usurp  the  place  of  the 
most  extensive  contemplations^  without 
imparting  to  its  subject  any  feeling  of 
conscious  degradation  i 

**  I  have  already  mentioned  to  you  the 
vanity  of  Iiady  AthoPs  character.  When 
the  veil  which  a  transitory  passion  had 
cast  over  my  senses  was  withdrawi,  1 
perceived  it  in  all  its  revdting  extent. 
She  had  no  fondnes&Xor  abstruse  science, 
yet  she/devoted  herself  to  it  tidth  ar- 
dour ;  she  had  no  pleasure  in  the  society 
of  the  literary  and  accomptished,  yet  she 
sought  no  other ;  she  delighted. in  l^c 
most  trifling  persyiage^  yet  shie  never  in- 
dulged in  any  that  was  not  enriched.by  a 
combination  of 'images  and  of  clasdc  aJU 
lusions :  she  was  .  rather  averse,  from 
poetry,  as  might  be  gathered  from  every 
trait  of  her  character,  yet  she  perpetually 
recited  passages  from  the  most  admired 
poets ;    her  tables^  her  apartmeiits^  were 
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crowded  with  their  works ;  she  had  n^ 
taste  for  painting,  jet  she  patronised 
artists,  and  dilated  on  the  style  of  the 
different  masters  with  all  the  rapture  of  a 
connoisseur ;  she  was  not  partial  to  music, 
because  that  can  be  enjoyed  with  all  its 
rapturous  effects  only  by  exalted  imagina- 
tions and  fervid  fancies,  yet  I  have  seen 
her  listening  to  the  magic  of  sweet  sounds^ 
with  the  abstracted  countenance  of  one 
'  lapt  in  Elysian  dreams'  by  thenu 
What  was  the  motive  that  could  thus  in* 
dnce  her  to  restrain  her  natural  tastes, 
to  adopt  others  not  only  dissimilar  from, 
but  totally  opposite  to  them  j  to  exist  in 
the  midst  of  artificial  modes  of  life  j  to 
be  compelled  to  restrain  her  natural  cha* 
racter  during  every  moment  of  her  life ; 
an  actress  without  a  prompter,  whose 
slightest  error  would  detect  the  impos- 
ture, and  hurl  her  from  the  height  she 
had  so  toiled,  and  struggled,  and  suf- 
fered, to  attain  it?  Vanity  was  this 
motive  j  the  love  of  fame  was  the 
active  principle  in   which  all  this  ori* 
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ginated;  which  impelled  her  to  a  task 
as  arduous  as  any  that  is  within  the  com- 
pass of  human  exertion,  continual,  unre- 
mitting, undeviating  hypocrisy ! 

**  It  was  this  powerful  sentiment  that 
rendered  her  slower  in  discovering  my 
alienation  fcom  her  than  any  woman  not 
possessing  a  tenth  part  of  her  tact  would 
have  been,  under  other  circumstances ; 
the  thorough  conviction  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  her  being  deserted  by  any  man 
whom  she  had  honoured  with  the  slight- 
est attention,  deluded,  blinded  her. 
Viewing  every  thing  through  the  same 
perverted  medium,  it  was  impossible  that 
she  could  perceive  the  forms  of  things  in 
their  very  lines  and  colours.  The  most 
prominent  tint  of  all  the  beings  that 
floated  around  her,  was  given  to  them  by 
her  own  vanity,  which  acted  as  an  artifi- 
cial sun,  imparting  to  them  the  hues  con- 
tained in  its  own  rays.  When  I  no 
longer  expressed  the  same  interest  as  for- 
merly in  the  success  of  her  efforts  at  dis- 
coveries of  gems,  and  coins,  and  entabla- 
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tures,  she  believed  that  the  ;t)ur^iUt  itself 
had  enrnued  me^i  no£  :that  I  redded  her 
with  less  admiratioii,  or  love^  lOt  what- 
ever she  might  please  ta  defidgnate .  it, 
than  formerly*  But  when  I  uniformly 
deprecated  any  plan  of  amusement  qr 
discovery,  in  which  JEditb  was  not  in- 
cluded i  wben  I  seized,  with  all  the  avi- 
dity of  passion,  every  opportufiity  of 
speaking  with  her,  of  associating  myself 
with  her ;  even  vanity  could  no  longer 
misinterpret  my  motive.  Lady  Athol 
penetrated  it.  Suspicion  once  infused 
into  her  mind,  became  as  vivid  and  alert 
as  it  had  formerly  been  dull  and  slow. 
Yet,  at  first,  she  preserved  an  affectation 
of  calmness,  a  cool  disregard  of  myself, 
and  an  universal  contempt  of  every  thing 
done  or  said  by  Edith.  Perhaps  she  be- 
lieved it  possible  that  a  love  like  mine 
might  be  diminished  by  its  object's  being 
thrown  into  an  obscure  light.  If  I  had 
been  less  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
dignity  of  Edith's  character,  the  ^ran- 
deur  of  her  conceptions,  the  sublimity  of 
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her  genius,  Lady  Athol'is  calculations 
would  not  have  beea  so  erroneous  as  they 
were  at  present.  But  nowhet  attempts 
to  depreciate  Editii  recoiled  on  herself, 
leaving  no  stamp  or  pressure  on  their 
object. 

^<  But  Lady  AthoPs  artificial  cdmness 
began  gradually  to  disappear  beneath  the 
violence  of  the  pain  inflicted  by  that 
wound  her  vanity  had  received.  Her 
contempt  of  Edith  gave  place  to  sar- 
casms, bitter  as  they  were  unfemibine.  I 
was  condemned  to  listen  in  silence  to  her 
more  than  insinuations  of  the  impurity  of 
Edith'^s  mother  j  and  Edith,  with  a  &Lce 
of  death,  and  an  ^ye  that  seemed  almost 
frozen  to  a  stalactite,  heard  and  replied 
not,  unless  her  increased  hatdeur  might 
be  construed  into  a  reply.  During  such 
scenes  as  these,  I  suffered  the  anguish  of 
torture,  and  T  had  no  means  of  escaping 
from  it. 

*<  But  Lady  Athcd,  when  she  found 
that  her  insinuations  in  place  of  sepa- 
rating me  from  Edith,  rather  bound  me 
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mare  closely  to  her,  no  longer:  attempted 
to  restrain  the  violence  of  a  passion  now 
stimulated  by  the  mortiiication  of  her 
vanity.  What  pain  did  her  violent  ex- 
pression of  love,  her  passionate  uphraid- 
ings,  her  real  agony,  inflict  on  me !  It 
was  not  for  me  to  analyse  the  motive,  the 
principle,  with  the  rigour  of  a  judge.  I 
could  but  feel  as  the  man  who  had  in- 
jured her  by  my  precipitance  and  incau- 
tion  in  the  first  instance,  and  by  my  im- 
petuosity in  the  last*  Good  God  I  why 
should  I  recal  it  ?  She  almost  kneeled  to 
me  !  Lady  Athol  at  my  feet !  At  that 
moment,  in  which  all  the  humiliation 
seemed  to  revert  on  my  own  head,  I  was 
on  the  point  of  sacrificing  myself  and 
Edith  to  her.  My  guardian  angel,  the 
talisman  of  Edith's  name,  preserved  me. 
I  could  not  hear  that  name  uttered  by 
Lady  Athol,  without  feeling  the  utter 
impossibility  of  relinquishing  my  claims 
on  her  who  owned  it.  But  she  perceived 
my  softening,  aijd  she  would  have  advan- 
taged herself  of  the  weakness   of  the 
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moment  by  extorting  from  me  a  promise 
never  to  marry  without  her  consent. 
This  is  one  of  the  darkest  moments  pre- 
sented to  me  by  mempry.  She  even— 
Rashleigh,  I  once  loved  this  woman ;  I 
have  great  pain  in  speaking  of  her  thus, 
even  to  you.  She  had  a  small  stiletto ; 
she  slightly  wounded  herself.  In  the 
struggle  I  had  to  disarm  her,  the  instru- 
ment grazed  my  shoulder.  She  saw  the 
blood  J  the  dagger  fell  from  her  nerve- 
less grasp.  She  stood  before  me  in  all 
the  pale  lov^ness  of  woman.  How  at- 
tractive  were  her  tears !  how  dangerous 
h6r  prayers  for  pardon  and  peace !  Lady 
Athol  scarcely  ever  appeared  more  lovely 
to  me  than  in  that  dangerous  moment. 
Her  deep  silence,  her  winning  eloquence 
of  woe,  her  tears,  the  irresistible  weapons 
of  her  sex,  her  pallid  cheek,  her  trem-» 
bling  lip,  her  swimming  eye  — Edith, 
Edith,  I  claim  gratitude  from  you  for 
having  withstood  the  temptations  of  that 
seducing  hour,  when  beauty,  and  help- 
lessness, and  softness,  combined  in  vain 
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to  aJienate  that  heart  once  impressed  by 
you. 

"  I  withdrew  from  the  presence  of 
Lady  Athol  with  a  heart  too  oppressed 
to  seek  relief  even  in  the   sociiety  of 
Edith.     I  looked  forward  to  the  period 
of  meeting  the  Countess  again,  with  a 
sickening  sensation  of  horror  that  almost 
determined  me  on  leaving  Athens  on  the 
instant.      But  the  claims   of  Edith   in- 
duced me  to  dare  the  worst.     Could  I 
permit  any  woman  on    earth  to   have 
power  to  separate  me  from  her  who  hung 
on  me  with  the  truest,  the  tenderest,  the 
most  profound    attachment;    who   was 
perpetually   strengthening  the  tie   that 
bound  us  by  all  the  endearing  associa- 
tions of  similarity  of  sentiment  and   of 
hope?     Could  I  hazard  tlie  only  pros- 
pect of  happiness  which  the  vision  of 
future  life  held  out  to  me,  merely  because 
Lady  Athol  had  assumed  to  herself  a 
right  to  control  my  affections,  and   to 
fetter  my  actions  ?    With  her  presence, 
much  of  the  interest  she  had  inspired  in 
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the  coutse  of  my  painful  interview  with 
her,  evaporated.     Refiectioa  taught  me 
to  view  her  violence  as.  disgusting  and 
unfeminine*     A  woman  is  indeed  fallen 
when  she  relies  on  the  compassion  of  her 
lover  for  that  which  she  ought  to  be  in- 
debted to  love  alone*.    Until  she  founds 
her  claims  to  him  oti  justice,   she  may 
have  been  only  an  object  of  indifference  j 
afterwards  she  becomes  one  of  aversion. 
Lady  Athol  appeared  to  intervene  fatally 
between  me  and  every  prospect  of  the 
future  connected  with  happiness.     Alas, 
how  much  of  man's  present  felicity  de- 
pends on  that  which  is'  his  only  by  hope ! 
Whilst  we  are  glancing  with  an  eager  eye 
after  that  happiness  which  the  future  pro- 
mises, we  forget  the  miisery  that  is  pre- 
sent with  us.     Whilst  we  long  after,  and 
strive  to  attain  a  joy  that  hope  promises 
to  us,  we  cease  to  remember  that  we  are 
the  actual  victims  of  sorrow.     Even  in 
such  a  moment  I  was  lulled  with  those 
visions ;  but  the  idea  of  Lady  Athol,  like 
the  master-fiend  rousing  the  fallen  spirits 
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from  their  torpor  on  the  lake  of  bitumen, 
awakened  me  to  the  real  misery  of  my 
situation,  and  to  the  conviction  that  in 
the  course  of  a  very  short  time,  1  must 
meet  her. 

**  I  was  relieved  from  my  embarrass- 
ment by  a  means  on  which  assuredly  I 
had  not  calculated.*' 
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^<  She^  the  while,  from  human  tendernesi 
£strang*d,  and  gentler  feelings,  that  light  up 
The  cheek  of  youth  with  rosy  joyous  smile. 
Like  a  forgotten  lute,  play'd  on  alone 
By  chance  caressing  airs,  amid  the  wild, 
Beauteously  pale  and  sadly  playful,  grew 
A  lonely  child,  by  not  one  human  heart 
Beloved,  and  loving  none."    Milman's  Samor. 

When  I  returned  to  the  mansion  of 
Lady  Athol,  I  found  the  whole  party 
dispersed.  Edith  alone  received  me,  and 
from  her  I  learned  that  the  Countess  had 
remained  alone,  or  with  her  female  at- 
tendant, during  the  interval  of  my  ab- 
sence. I  was  inexpressibly  relieved  by 
the  certainty  that  I  should  have  the 
whole  of  this  night  to  collect  myself 
after  the  extraordinary  scene  I  had  passed. 
I  departed, — not  immediately,  Rashleigh, 
— but  as  soon  as  I  could  prevail  on  myself 
to  obey  the  commands  of  Edith. 

"  The  next  morning,  at  the  usual  hour,  I 
presented  myself  before  the  door  of  Lady 
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Athol.  I  was  admitted  instantly,  yet 
with  an  air  of  surprise  that  struck  me 
more  forcibly  on  recollection,  than  at  the 
moment.  I  found  Edith  alone,  pale  as 
the  newly  dead,  with  an  expression  of 
suffering  too  acute  to  display  itself  by  the 
external  agitation  of  its  usual  signs.  She 
was  composed,  but  her  calmness  was 
more  terrible  than  the  most  violent  indi- 
cations of  distress.  She  answered  my 
questions  collectedly,  but  in  a  manner  so 
totally  devoid  of  animation  that  the  very 
memory  of  it  is  horrible.  At  length,  I 
inquired  after  Lady  Athol. 

"  Without  replying  to  my  question, 
she  placed  in  my  hands  a  note  (directed 
to  myself,  which  ran  verbatim  thus  : 

"  *  The  despised,  the  insulted  Coun- 
tess of  Athol,  no  longer  intrudes  her  pre- 
sence on  those  to  whom  any  third  person 
must  be  so  unwelcome.  May  Sir  Adel- 
mar  Fitzelm  always  find  reason  to  bless 
the  hour  when  he  devoted  himself  to 
her ;  of  a  race  of  which  *  all  the  sons 
were  brave,  and  all  the  daughters  virtu- 
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ous;'  who  had  the  advantage  of  the  in- 
structions of  a  parent  rwhose  chastity  has 
never  been  impugned  f  who  is  herself 
cold  as  monumental  alabaster ;  who^  in 
a  word,  calls  herself  by  a  name. to  which 
fastidious^  cavillers ,  might  dispute  lier 
right  -i-p- that  of  Emtk  Avondel.* 

"  I  have  no  wishio  recall,  and!  cannot 
pretend  to  desOTibe, ;  the  feelings  with 
which  I  read  this  diabolical  specimen  of 
Lady  AthoPs  heart.  liput  it  into  Edith's 
hands ;  she  glanced  over  it ;  ifeturned  it 
to  me. 

"  *  Lady  Athol  is  right,'  she  said ; 
*  my  claim  to  the  name  of  Avondel  might 
surely  be  disputed.' 

"  *  And  what  then?'.  I  asked,  *  are 
you  not  still  Edith,  my  Edith?  Can 
the  whole  world  deprive  you  of  that 
name,  so  dear,  so  adored?  Edith, 
Edith,  you  have  ho  alternative ; ;  you 
must  be  mine,  now,  instantly/ 

"  Yes,"  continued  Sir;  Adelmar,  «  I 
felt  that  the  time  in  which  the  fate  df 
Edith  must  b&inseparably  connected  with 
mine,  had,  indeed,  arrived.     Lady  Athol 
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had  left  Athens.     Ungenerous  woman ! 
She   knew  how  highly  I  regarded  the 
delicacy  of  female  reputation,  and  she 
would  have  sacrificed  that  of  Edith  by 
leaving  me  alone  with  her  in  a  foreign 
land.    What  an  emergence  !   I  besought 
her  to  unite  herself  to  me  for  ever,  by 
those  ties,  which  neither  time,  nor  caprice, 
nor  jealousy,  could  sever.     I  expressed 
my  entire  conviction,  that  the  mystery 
which  surrounded  her  could  not  b6  dis- 
honourable, or  of  such  a  nature  as  would 
possibly  lead  me  hereafter  to  repent  of  an 
action,  that  would  always  be  the  pride  of 
my  life.     She  said,  that  that  possibility 
did  exist ;  that  she  would  never  stain  the 
most  endearing,  the  most  sacred   of  all 
unions,  by  mystery ;  that  I  might  believe 
I  should  not  so  long  have  been  ignorant 
of  its  nature,  if  she  could  have  disclosed 
it  without  compromising  others  ;  or,  in- 
deed, if  she  herself  had  been  perfectly 
ascertained  of  its  extent ;  that  she  would 
do  ill  to  repay  my  disinterested  attach- 
ment by  binding  me  to  a  being  whose 
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fate  was  as  dark  and  intricate  as  her's* 
From  this  very  circumstance  I  would 
have  drawn  an  argument  for  our  union. 
*  Look  at  the  cedars/  said  I,  *  when  the 
sun  pours  forth  his  beams,  they  spread 
out  their  branches  and  form  a  sun*shield. 
But  when  the  snows  fall,  and  winter 
blows  keenly  from  the  north,  the  boughs 
rising,  unite,  and  constitute  a  cone  to 
defend  them  from  the  rigours  of  the 
approaching  enemy.  Is  it  not  in  danger 
that  we  seem  imperiously  called  on  to 
unite  ourselves  in  the  bond  of  love,  torm-  ^ 
ing  a  mutual  safeguard  against  that  which 
may  be  prevented,  and  a  mutual  consol- 
ation  for  that  which  must  be  suffered? 
Edith,  refuse  not  to  me  the  blessed  pri- 
vilege of  being  your  defence  and  pro- 
tection against  all  the  misery  that  may 
befall  you.  As  my  wife,  who  will  pre- 
sume to  injure  you  ?  who  will  presume 
to  calumniate  you  ?  who  will  dare,  by 
any  means,  to  call  you  into  question  ? 
And,  oh,  before  you  rashly  reject  me,  re- 
flect on  the  consequences  that  may  result 
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to  you  from  this  measure  of  Lady  Athpl's  I 
Edidi,  how  will  that  spirit  endure  the 
contumely  and  the  indignity  that  may  be 
lavished  on  you,  because  you  were  in  a 
situation  into  which,  it  matters  not,  that 
you  were  betrayed  by  a  jealous  and  an 
ungenerous  woman  ?  Escape  all  the  evil 
she  would  bring  on  you,  by  becoming 
mine  instantly.' 

"  My  representations,  my  arguments, 
my  entreaties,  produced  no  effect.  She 
said  that  it  was  doubly  incumbent  in  her 
to  think  for  me,  since  I  would  not  think 
for  myself.  That  no  consideration  would 
.  be  sufficiently  powerful  with  her,  to  in- 
duce  her  to  subject  me  to  those  misfor- 
tunes which  oppressed  herself.  She  would 
not  compromise  me  ;  she  would  not  even 
suffer  me  to  bind  myself  by  any  promise 
or  engagement  to  be  fulfilled  hereafter. 
There  were  at  Athens,  she  said,  those 
who  claimed  relationship  with  her,  from 
whom  she  would  seek  that  protection 
they  would  not  withhold,  which  they 
would  indeed  too  eagerly  extend  to  her. 
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and  which  was  only  just  preferable  to 
implicating  me  in  her  misfortunes.  Edith 
had  friends  in  Athens,  so  liear  her,  and  I 
knew  them  not !  And  she  preferred  their 
protection  to  mine  !  However  generous 
memory  pronounces  her  motives,  at  that 
time  I  had  room  only  for  this  shuddering 
conviction. 

"  She  begged  me  to  leave  her  alone, 
that  she  might  determine  on  the  plan  it 
befitted  her  to  pursue.  Distressed  and 
anxious,  I  rambled  to  the  Parthenon.  I 
wandered  under  its  lofty  pillars,  not 
warned  by  them  of  the  fleetingness  of 
time,  and  the  evanescence  of  glory,  feli- 
city,  or  misery,  all  equally  conducting 
us  to  one  undeviating  termination,  but 
occupied  solely  by  the  idea  of  Edith. 
Athens  lay  before  me  with  its  gardens, 
and  its  rivers^  and  its  mosques,  spreading 
into  the  plain  beneath  the  citadel ;  but 
this  land  of  *  men  of  might  and  grand 
in  soul,'  interested  me  only  because  it 
contained  Edith;  perhaps  the ^iewrf  of 
Edith.     What  hideous  spectres  did  my 
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fancy,  more  potent  than  the  spell  of  the 
mightiest  enchanter,  call  up  to  me !  How- 
ever terrible  the  elucidation  of  the  -mys- 
tery attached  to  her  might  have  been,  it 
could  not  have  equalled  the  horror  of  the 
phantoms  of  my  own  creation.  I  was 
bewildered  by  the  hideousness  of  the 
fiends  I  had  conjured;  I  would  very 
gladly  have  chased  them  from  me  for 
ever ;  but  they  clung  to  me,  they  would 
not  be  shaken  off.  I  read  over  the  letter 
of  Lady  Athol,  dwelling  earnestly  on 
the  insinuations  contained  in  it,  which  I 
had,  at  first,  disregarded  utterly,  or  passed 
over  slightly.  All  the  prejudice  of  birth, 
of  family,  tortured  me ;  and  yet,  even 
when  they  seemed  most  forcible,  I  felt 
that  Edith's  consent  to  be  mine  would 
have  rendered  me  utterly  regardless  of 
both.  My  regret,  and  my  suspicions, 
were,  however,  singularly  interrupted. 

"  Suddenly,  as  if  the  air  had  embodied 
him,  a  man  of  peculiar  appearance  stood 
before  me.  His  costume  was  not  that  of 
the  Greeks  or  Turks ;  it  at  once  stamped 
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his  race  and  extraction  j  it  was  that  of 
the  Jews  whom  1  had  seen  at  Athens. 
He  was  not  tall,  but  his  figure  was  mus- 
cular and  dignified,  and  the  lines  of  it 
were  extremely  correct.  His  dark  cbun^ 
tenance  and  flashing  black  eye,  had  that 
singular  cast  which  characterises  his  ex- 
traordinary people.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing this  singularity,  there  w^as  a  resem* 
blance,  indistinct  as  that  which  one  traces 
in  the  visitant  of  a  dream  to  some  person 
in  actual  existence,  to  a  countenance  I 
had  formerly  seen,  which  tortured  my 
imagination  in  fruitless  attempts  to  dis- 
cover the  identity.  My  mind  was  wrought 
up  to  dare  and  to  endure  any  thing,  even 
the  proximity  of  a  *  damned  spirit.'  My 
imagination  was  excited  to  its  very  height 
by  love,  and  the  doubts  which  had  ori- 
ginated from  that  passi(wi.  I  silently 
awaited  his  approach,  and  he  as  silently, 
and  with  equal  decision,  strode  towards 
me. 

..   "  I  could  not  but  admire  the  bold  and 
dignified  outline  of  his  form  j  the  strong 
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Avondel ! '  he  said,  in  a  voice  ■  that 
seemed  to  me  to  possess  the  demoniac 
contempt  of  an  evil  spirit. 

"  To  hear  that  name  so  beloved,  pro- 
faned by  his  utterance  ;  and  above  all  by 
such  a  manner,  was  inexpressible  torture, 
I  was  no  longer  master  of  myself.  Rage 
and  hatred  against  this  man,  strove 
hardly  with  my  reason.  I  beliexe  he 
perceived  the  storm  he  had  raised,  for  he 
added  presently,  *  And  I  am  the  father 
of  Edith  !• 

"  Imagine,  Rashleigh,  the  unutterable 
agony  that  tortured  me  at  this  declar- 
ation. Doubt,  fear,  and  dread  came  over 
my  brain,  threatening  to  crush  me  by 
the  violence  of  their  contending  force. 
The  Jew,  the  father  of  Edith !  Edith, 
one  of  that  outcast  exiled  race — alienated 
from  me  by  every  principle  of  pride  —  of 
opinion  —  and,  above  all,  of  religion! 
Could  it  be  ?  I  delighted  to  believe  it 
impossible ! 

"  My  incredulity  must  have  been  suf- 
ficiently apparent,  for  I  made  no  effort 
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to  conceal  it.  The  Jew  contemplated 
mesternly,  and  silently  for  a  few,seconds. 
*  Again,  I  tell  you,  she  is  mine,  my 
child,*  he  said  with  as  much  energy  as 
before,  and  with  more  solemnity.  *  She 
is  more,  and  she  is  less  than  she  appears : 
beware  of  her, .  Sir  Adelmar  Fitzelm ! 
There  is  shame,  and  guilt,  and  the  curse 
of  the  broken  marriage  vow  on  her !  be- 
ware of  her  1*         ^ 

^*  Wonder  not,  Rashleigh,  that  I  am 
able  to  recall  all  the  minutiae  of  a  scene, 
that  not  only  impressed  me  during  the 
time  of  its  action  with  no  common  force, 
but  has  been  repeatedly  revived  since, 
by  circumstances  that  bave  appeared  to 
originate  from  it. 

"  In  listening  to  his  fervent  and 
solemn  repetition  of  his  assertion,  com- 
paring it  with  the  undeviating  mystery 
Edith  had  always  preserved  with  re- 
gard to  her  birth  j  recollecting  the  sar- 
casms of  Lady  Athdi,  all  tending  to  stig*. 
miatise  the  parents  of  Edith  ;  incredulity 
began  to  disappear  before  a  conviction, 
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that  instantly  annihilated  the  bright 
visions  of  happiness,  I  had,  for  one 
transient  period  of  my  existence,  in- 
dulged. 

"  '  Yes,'  continued  the  Jew,  perceiving 
the  advantage  he  had  gained,  *  Edith 
is,  indeed,  my  child ;  my  guilty  one.  At 
her,  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  will 
point  the  finger ;  and  the  dwellers  in 
Zion  will  laugh  her  to  scorn.  She  is  like 
the  ruined  temples  of  our  own  land; 
desolate  and  inhabited  by  unclean  things} 
the  nest  of  vipers,  and  the  abode  of  ad- 
ders. But  all  shidl  be  dispensed;  ahd 
will  be  thoroughly  cleansed  j  I  vill  be 
the  Tirahatha,  who  shall  direct  tie 
rebuilding  of  the  temple,  which  evil 
communication  has  ruined  and  de- 
filed.* 

"  I  believe  he  would  have  ptoceeSed 
longer  in  this  declamatory  Btrain,  but  my 
inipatience  interrupted  hhn.  I  desired 
to  know  the  precise  situation  in  which  I 
Stood.  I  wanted  certainty;-^!  panted 
to  see  the  mystery  that  htui  ittvolved 
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Edith,  solved.     I  hurried  on  the  proqf; 

*  If,  indeed,'  said  I,  endeavouring  to  re» 
press  the  agony  that  was  at  my  heart» 

*  if,  indeed,  this  be  truth,  go  with  me 
now ;  this  moment ;  for  the  time  and  the 
circumstance  brook  not  an  instant's  delay. 
Come  with  me  to  Edith ;  repeat  before 
her  this  assertion «—  this  unexpected 
claim.  If  she  allow  it,  then^^'  I  uttered 
no  more. 

**  He  looked  at  me  with  the  air  of 
haughty  confidence  he  had  hitherto  pre- 
served. ^  I  attend  you  wherever  you 
please  to  lead.' 

"  Without  another  word,  we  left  the 
temple^  Notwithstanding  the  irregu- 
larity of  my  pace,  which  indicated  too 
accurately  the  agitation  I  was  enduring, 
he  was  always  at  my  side,  accommo- 
dating himself  equally  to  tardiness  and 
rapidity.  As  I  approached  the  house 
wL.  Edith  .wS  me,  my  anxiety 
after  the  issue  of  the  conference  towards 
which  I  was  hastening  increased  j  and 
yet,  by  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  the  hu^ 
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mm  mind,  I  trembled  at.  our  near  ap* 
preach,  and  would  gladly  have  sought  to 
retard  it.  But  it  was  too  late  j  we  had 
arrived. 

•*  Without  being  announced,  I  en- . 
tered  suddenly  upon  Edith.  The  Jew 
Was  by  my  side*  She  saw  himj  she 
arose-~pale  —  motionless ;  a.shriek  burst 
&om  her.  Oh  1  that  horrid  insupportable 
wail  of  woe  !  It  was  like  all  that  is  be^- 
lieved  of  that  unimaginable  groan  br^ith- 
ed  by  the  dying^plant.  There  was  anguish; 
and  despair,  and  agony.  My  heart  trem* 
bled ;  I  sickened  as  its  terrible  tones 
vibrated  on  my  ear.  All  the  horror  of 
death ;  the  bereavement  of  every  thing 
we  know  and  love  5  the  approach  to  an 
infinity  of  awful  things,  which,  *  it  hath 
not  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  con- 
ceive,' pressed  on  my  soul.  Ten  thou- 
sand-fold, rather  would  I  have  sacrificed 
hope  and  existence,  than  have  occasioned 
Edith  an  agony  like  this,  which  extorted 
that  never-to-be-forgotten  groan.  I  still 
-see  her  glance  of  horror,  when,  she  me;t 
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the  eye  of  that  Jew.  He  pressed  for- 
ward. *  Edith  Avondel,  am  I  not  your 
father  ?'  he  demanded,  with  a  glance  that 
menaced  something  I  knew  not.  With 
breathless  agitation  I  awaited  her  reply. 
She  was  silent.  <  Edith,  Edith,'  I  cried, 
«  for  God's  sake,  speak  I  Only  one  word ; 
only  deny  it  1  ask  but  your  single  tes- 
timony J  that  would  Suffice  to  disprove; 
the  assertions  of  a  whole  world.  Edith, 
answer  me,  if  ever  I  have  been  dear  to 
you ;  if  I  would  at  this  moment  sacri- 
fice my  life  to  ensure  the  felicity  of 
your's,  —  answer  me !  What  will  you 
answer  ?* 

"  *  Notfiing,^  she  replied  calmly,  with 
an  expression  —  oh  I  who  can  paint  that 
soul-harrowing  mockery  of  this  world, 
and  all  that  is  in  it,  which  froze  the  lustre 

,  >  .  .  ft 

of  her  eye,  and  almost  seemed  to  quench 
the  vital  spark  of  her  countenance. 
Let  me  throw  over  it  the  veil  of  Ti- 
manthes. 

<*  *  By  a  father's  name,'  resumed  the 
Jew,  *  I  charge  you,  leave  these  Gentiles, 
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and  return  with  me  to  the  midst  of  your 
people/ 

*<  This  adjuration  touched  the  electric 
chain  of  her  mind.  She  stood  exactly 
opposite  the  Jew  i  her  noble  eye  glancing 
on  him  with  unutterable  disdain^  not 
quailing  to  the  lightenings  that  darted 
from  his,  ad  if  they  would  have  scathed 
her*  *  My  fether !'  she  repeated,  dis- 
tinctly and  haughtily.  Then  slightly  in- 
clining towards  me,  *  Are  these,'  she 
demanded,  ^  the  marks  of  paternal  care  ? 
to  blight  all  my  hope  in  this  world ;  to 
blast  every  promising  blossom ;  to  nur- 
ture every  pernicious  weed ;  to  pluck  off 
the  rose,  as  soon  as  its  fragrance  rendered 
it  visible,  and  to  plant  the  deadly  night- 
shade in  its  stead  ?  to  extend  his  power 
not  only  over  my  body,  but  even  to  my 
soul's  loss?  to  bow  down  that  soul  by 
sorrow  and  despair  on  earth,  and  to 
plunge  it  in  eternal  darkness  ?  to  separate 
it  not  only  from  companionship  with 
man,  but  to  tear  from  it  every  iiiture 
hope  of  heaven  ?    Oh !  if  these  be  the 
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tender  mercies  of  a  father,  the  JiewZimri 
is  indeed  imne !  Sach  |>roofs  of  paternal 
afiectioQ  he  has  lavished  on  me  with 
prodigal  bounty  !* 

"  Whilst  Edith  spoke  thus,  my  soul 
was  iUumiaated  by  the  most  Uvely  hope. 
Her  *  grave  rebuke,  severe  in  youthiiil 
beauty/  awed  even  Zimri  into  mom^n. 
tary  isilence*  Such  is  the  imfluence, 
trat^  and  genius  have  ov^  spirits  of  all 
moulds,  however  high  and  dignified  in 
virtue,  or  towering  and  super-eminent  in 
iniquity  i 

^<  ^  My  nation's  iniquities  have  fallen 
on  me  with  a  double  curse!'  said  Zimri^ 
at  length ;  *  there  is  no  need  that  the 
*  MEMOEir  OF  THE  dbsolation'  should 
be  inscribed  on  my  waiis%  Thau,  thou, 
art  a  withered  branch,  lopt  off  from  Uie 
trunk  that  gave  diee  life,  and  afterwairds 
sustained  thee ;  whose  dropping  and 
shrivelled  leaves  continually  recall  to  nle 
that  Zion  still  mourneth !  Let  the  dews 
of  prospeiity  fall  around  me }  still  like 
Gideon's  fleece:  the  burning  spot   Aou 
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hast  made  in  my  heart,  rejects  their 
moisture*  Thou  hast  deserted  me  as 
Absalom  deserted  David,^  and  rebelled 
against  him.' 

<•  The  farther  the  Jew  receded  from 
the  important  point  that  had  brought 
him  into  the  presence  of  Edith,  the  more 
my  hopes  revived.  *  If  this  ^  be  your 
answer  to  the  charges  brought  againM 
you  by  MissAvondel,  I  confess  that 
the  matter  is  decided  entirely  to  my 
satisfaction,'  said  I ;  and  I  received  a 
glance  from  Edith,  in  which  gratitude 
to  me,  and  the  consciousness  of  worth 
and  integrity,  struggled  for  pre-emi- 
nence. 

"  *  How  ?'  exclaimed  Zimri,  turning  to 
me;  *  is  it  possible  that  the  paternal 
duties  not  being  discharged  to  their 
height  is  a  proof  of  my  not  being  her 
father  ?  If  this  be  the  rule  of  life,  many 
of  your  people  would  become  child- 
less ! ' 

"  This  assertion  was  unfortunately  too 
true    to  be    refuted.     Edith  perceived 
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my  indecision.  «  Sir  Adelmar/  she  said, 
«  I  spoke  to  you  in  the  early  pait  of  this 
day  of,  my  intention  to  claint  a  protection, 
which,  I  thought,  would  gliadly  be  ex- 
tended to  ihe.  I  now  profess  myself  re- 
solved to  endure  the  worst  that  can  befal, 
rather  than  accept  it.  Admitting  that 
the  claims  of  this  man  be  just,  in  Eng- 
land  he  could  not  obtain  the  guardian- 
ship of  my  person,  nor  shall  he  here.  I 
am  a  Christian !  and  the  Christian  child 
of  a  Jew  father  is  not  subject  to  his 
control.  My  presence  is  no  longer 
necessary.'  And  Edith  left  us,  with 
an  air  of  regal  power  to  protect  her- 
self. 

From  the  Jew  I  could  learn  nothing. 
He  persisted  in  demanding  Edith  as  his 
daughter,  without  offering  to  authenti- 
cate his  claims  by  more  efficient  docu- 
ments than  his  assertions.  I  endeavoured 
to  procure  from  him  some  solution  of 
the  mystery  of  Edith's  situation,  which 
1  knew  he  could  furnish  me  j  his  very 
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meeting  with  me  in  the  Parthenon,  as- 
certained that  point :  he  was  inflexibly 
silent ;  and  I  suffered  him  to  leave  me 
without  enforcing  a  disclosure." 
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Tlie  war  of  elements  no  fears  impart 
To  love,  whose  deadliest  bane  is  human  art ! 
There  lie  the  only  rocks  our  course  can  check ; 
HeremomesatA  menace — ^^r«are  years  of  wreck ! 

Lord  Byron* 


"  When  Zimri  was  gone,  I  sat  down 
for  a  moment,  to  contemplate  my  present 
situation,  and  to  consider  what  the  fu« 
ture  held  out  to  me.  Either  period 
afforded  to  me  only  succession  of  pain. 
The  uncertainty  of  the  hour,  that  even 
now  existed,  seemed  insupportable  ;  buty 
alas !  what  fatal  influence  over  that  part 
of  my  life  which  was  yet  to  come,  might 
not  its  termination  possess !  I  think  the 
whole  course  of  an  existence,  which  has 
not  abounded  in  felicitous  epochs,  yet 
afforded  none  so  exquisitely  painful  afl 
this. 
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"   A    fatal    jealousy    possessed    me. 
Zimri  had  claimed   a   right  over  Edith 
by  paternal  ties.     I  had  been  ignorant 
of  the  existence  of  this  man,  until  he  had 
suddenly  presented  himself  to  me  in  the 
Parthenon.     Might  not  another  being,  as 
suddenly,  arise  on  my  startled  sight,  and 
more    loudly    proclaim    his   undeniable 
right  to  Edith,  by  a  bond  even  nearer 
than  the  parental  one ;  might  she  not  be 
already  a  wife  ?    Good  God !  what  over- 
whelming horror  did  the  mere  suspicion 
occasion  to  me  !     Reason  had  no  power 
of  exercising  herself.     In  this  tumult  of 
the  passions,  her  still  small  voice  could 
not  be  heard.     It  was  one  of  those  hours 
in  which  imagination  proves  a  curse,  by 
torturing  a  soul  enduring   a  weight  of 
actual  misery,  with  presenting  to  it  re- 
mote consequences,    that   may  possibly 
result  from  the  present,  as  forcibly  as  if 
they  were  certainties.    •  The  curse  of  the 
broken  marriage  vow  was  on  her  /'    Rash- 
leigh,  the  very  memory  of  the  pain  which 
the  recalling  of  this  terrible  declaration 
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made  by  the  Jew,  occasioned  to  nye — even, 
now  distracts.me.  Only  in  the  presence, 
of  Edith  am  I  enabled  to  combat  suc- 
cessfully the  horrid  phantoms  it  presents, 
to  me.'* 

Again  Rashleigh  had  difficulty  in  re- 
cognising his  friend.  The  calm,  self- 
possession,  the  quiet  dignity,,  the  un- 
daunted heroism,  which  had  always, 
hitherto  appeared  the  inseparable  attri- 
butes of  Sir  Adelmar  Fitzelm,  could  na 
longer  be  detected  amidst  the  fire  of  the 
passions  that  were  struggling  within 
him.  The  soft,  almost  feminine,  pale- 
ness of  his  face  disappeared  beneath  the 
crimson  hue  that  glowed  there  from  the 
influence  of  those  vehement  feelings  that 
excited  him.  The  lustre  of  his  eye 
blazed,  as  if  all  the  vital. flame  of  his  ex- 
istence were  concentrated  in  that  one 
point,  1 —  flashing  over  his  featiures,  and 
entirely  changing  the  character,  of  his 
countenance.  The  usual  reposes  of  his 
manner  was  past ;  sometimes  he  traversed 
the  apartment  with  irregular  and  di9», 
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turbed  steps;  sometimes  he  leaned 
against  the  wall,  as  if  requiring  its  sup- 
port, and  in  those  moments  the  extra^ 
ordinary  illumination  of  his  features  gave 
place  to  a  dull  paleness,  as  distinct  from 
their  usual  hue,  as  their  foimer  re- 
splendent colom*.  The  inflection  of  his 
voice,  when  he  pronounced  that  name  — 
the  watchword  of  his  existence  —  the 
talisman  that  contained  the  source  of  his 
future  happiness  or  misery  —  the  name 
of  Edith  -— *  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  de« 
clare  his  passion  for  her ;  it  was  uttered 
by  the  voice  of  love !  Rashleigh  felt 
how  much  the  interest  of  the  history 
'  must  have  been  diminished,  if  related  by 
another ;  by  the  lips  of  comparative  in- 
difierence.  In  recalling  the  past  scenes 
of  his  life.  Sir  Adelmar  appeared  to  live 
them  over  again ;  to  enter  into  the  very 
depth  of  the  feelings  to  which  he  was 
then  subject.  The  same  emotions  agi- 
tated him ;  the  same  conflict  of  hope 
and  fear;  of  doubt  and  confidence;  of 
jfesdousy  and  love,  distracted  him.     The 
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Jew  Zimri^  Edith,  Lady  Athol,  all  the 
personages  that  had  played  their  parts  in 
this  dramai  seemed  realized  to  the  ima« 
gination  of  Rashleigh.  Sir  Adelmar  felt 
and  spoke  as  if  under  the  influence  of 
their  presence,  and  the  delusion  extended 
to  his  auditor. 

**  The  torrent  of  my  jealousy  and  my 
fear  was  hushed  into  repose  by  the  en- 
trance  of  Edith/'  continued  Sir  Adelman 
«*  Even  now,  I  see  h6r  before  me,  as  she 
appeared  at  that  moment*  Her  lovely 
face,  pale,  not  in  its  natural  psdeness,  but 
in  the  soft,  touching  hue  of  ^stress }  of 
the  conflict  thbt  had  struggled  in  her 
bosom  between  the  miseiy  that  surround- 
ed her,  and  the  resolution  of  surmount** 
ing  and  triumphing  oVer  it  j  the  fire  of 
her  eye  quenched,  but  tio  tear  swimmiiig 
in  it ;  her  noble  form,  scarcely  so  erect 
as  usual,  gently  bowing  her  head,  as  if 
inviting  the  pressure  of  yet  Severer  mis- 
fortunes ;  and  then  raising  it  as  if  posses- 
sing energy  to  endure  the  wdrstj  Without 
complaint  or  murmur  j  oh,  Heiiveti!  could 
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I  doubt  the  innocence,  the  purity, 
the  truth,  beaming  on  a  brow  like  that, 
which  appeared  the  native  seat  of  each  ? 
Oh,  no !  Her  presence  possessed  over 
me  that  power,  inseparable  from  the  dig- 
nity and  the  lustre  of  her  beauty  and  in- 
tegrity J  it  dissipated  the  doubts  that  had 
distracted  me,  and  by  restoring  my  con- 
fidence in  her,  .elevated  me  almost  to 
happiness. 

"  I  spoke  to  her  of  the  Jew  j  I  be- 
sought her  to  assure  me  that  his  claims 
on  her  were  forged  by  him  to  answer 
some  vile  end,  which  we  could  not  pene- 
trate. I  protested,  and  with  truth,  that 
I  would  desire  no  evidence  beyond  her 
own  assertion.  She  said,  she  could  only 
repeat  what  she  had  urged  in  his  pre- 
sence ;  towards  her  he  had  exercised  any 
thing  rather  than  that  tenderness,  that 
anxiety  after  her  welfare,  which  the  rela- 
tion he  affirmed  that  he  stood  in  towards 
her,  demanded  ;  not  only  this  had  never 
appeared ;  he  had  even  testified  a  deter- 
mination to  intervene  between  her  ^nd 
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happiness,  whenever  it  invited  hef  to 
possess  herself  of  it.  She  believed,  that 
he  had  the  claims  of  a  kinsman  on  her ; 
and  if  he  had  urged  them  in  the  degree 
she  supposed  diie  to  him,  she  would  have 
entrusted  herself  to  his  protection,  rather 
than  have  consented  to  an  union  with 
me,  whilst  the  shadow  of  mystery  en% 
veloped  her. 

"  *  And  what  was  that  mystery  ?'  I  de- 
manded. She  had,  she  said,  already  de- 
clared her  inability  to  answer  that  point 
to  my  satisfaction.  Even  she,  herself, 
could  afford  no  satisfactory  solution  to  it. 
She  could  only  possess  me  of  the  bare 
fact  J  and  she  was  prevented  from  doing 
that,  because  it  implicated  another  whose 
name  it  became  her  to  guard  from  every 
possible  attack.  Another/  Again  my 
doubt,  my  jealousy,  returned.  My  man- 
ner changed  from  ardour  to  coldness.  I 
affected  indifference,  even  at  the  moment 
when  I  adored  her  with  an  intenseness, 
that  defied  description.  She  perceived 
the  external  alteration,   without  being 
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abl€  to  penetrate  the  sentiment  that  pro^ 
duced  it,  and  which  in  fact  was  a  result 
of  my  fervent  passion  for  her.  I  could 
discover  that  my  coldness  produced  a 
deep^er  grief  than  all  she  had  previously 
suffered*  Yet  I  had  the  cruelty  to  per- 
severe in  it.  Oh !  Rashleigh,  with  what 
bitterness  of  heart  did  1  afterwards  con- 
demn myself  for  every  momentary  pang 
I  inflicted  on  her  I 

"  She  would  have  consulted  me  on 
her  future  arrangementSt  but  I  declined 
interfering  in  them.     She  had,  I  told  her, 
rejected  the  protection  I  had  offered  her, 
which,  however  insufficient  it  might  be 
in  other  respects,  was,  at  least,  honour* 
able.     Her  scruples  appeared  to  me  so 
fastidious,  as  to  excite  the  suspicion,  that 
under  any  circumstances,  favourable  as 
they  might  be,  she  would  not  give  me 
the  dearest  proof  of  mutual  aflfection  j  she 
would  not  by  uniting  herself  ta  me  for 
ever,  give  me  a  right  of  considering  her 
enemies  as  my  personal  ones.     However 
much  1  might  di^lore  her  rejection,   I 
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continued^  I  would  not  persecute  hcfi^  by 
again  urging  my  suit.  She  would  fbd 
me  ready  to  assist  her  in  executing  any 
plans  she  might  adopt,  even  with  my 
life  }  but  since  she  had  rejected  the  only 
one  that  appeared  to  me  practicable  in 
this  situation  of  exigence,  I  confessed 
myself  unable  to  offer  any  other,  that  g 
appeared  to  me  worthy  of  being  intruded 
on  her  notice* 

«  She  left  me  instMtly,  without  i*eply, 
with  that  look  of  uncomplaining  suffer- 
ing, of  patient  forbearance,  that  was  not 
shaded  by  the  slightest  reproach,  and 
that  spoke  daggers  to  me«  I  reproached 
myself  as  a  barbarian,  who  was  unworthy 
of  the  noblest  and  the  gentlest  heart 
that  ever  throbbed  in  the  female  breast* 
I  would  have  given  worlds  to  recall  the 
last  hour  of  my  existence^  I  bdieved, 
that  Edith  might  justly  consider  me 
henceforward  a  wretch,  who  would  not 
sacrifice  the  slightest  selfish  feeling  to 
her  happiness  j  who  boasted  loudly  of 
his   readiness  to  yield  to  her  a  life  be 
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knew  would  never  be  required  j  yet  al^ 
ways  met  those  demands  on  his  forbear- 
ance, which  continually  occurred^  with 
impatience  and  haughtiness.     I  felt,  that 
I  must  have  sunk  in  her  esteem,  because 
I  knew  that  I  deserved  to  do  so.     The 
conviction  was  as  insupportable,  as  the 
worst  I  had  already  endured.     I  sent  re- 
peatedly to  her,  requesting  to  see  her  j 
and  I  received  the  answer  I  merited  j 
she  was  particularly  engaged.  The  even- 
ing -*-  a  glowing  Athenian  evening — ^was 
closing  in,  and  still  I  had  not  seen  her  ; 
I  durst  not  expect  to  see  hen     She  was 
in  the  same  house  with  me,  and  yet  I 
was  separated  from  her  as  completely  as 
if  oceans  had  rolled  between  us  ]     And 
what  line  of  conduct  did  she  propose  to 
adopt  ?    Whither  would  she  betake  her- 
self?   Fool  that  I  was !     I  might  have 
directed  her  j  have  prescribed   to  her ; 
and  she  would  not  have  swerved  from  the 
path  I  had  marked  out  for  her,  admitting 
that  it  did  not  interfere  with  my  own 
honour  and  respectability,  which  she  was 
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too  generous  to  compromise.  In  h^r 
moment  of  agony,  when  a  secure  place  of 
refuge  was  offered  to  her  by  me>  she  re- 
jected it,  notwithstanding  every  selfish 
feeling  must  have  pleaded  in  favour  of 
her  acceptance  of  itj  she  rejected  it, 
because  she  would  not  implicate  me  in 
the  disasters  that  might  befal  her.  How 
different  had  been  my  own  conduct ! 
Capricious  and  unjust,  I  had  treated  her 
generosity  as  pride,  and  had  withdrawn 
from  her  the  only  aid  she  demanded  from 
me  —  my  counsel  in  that  <  uttermost  dis- 
tress'  a  virtuous  woman  can  suffer,  the 
threatened  loss  of  her  reputation* 

**  Whilst  these  redections  tortured  me 
in  all  their  bitterness,  I  heard  the  bustle 
of  voices  and  footsteps  in  the  anti-room^ 
The  door  of  the  apartment  in  which  I 
sat,  was  suddenly  flung  open  4  Lady 
Athol  stood  before  me  alone. 
.  "  Had  a  spectre  suddenly  arisen  to  my 
view,  clad  in  the  cerements  of  the  grave, 
with  all  the  dreadful  emblems  of  mor'- 
tality,  I  could  scarcely  have  endured  the 
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influence  of  more  powerful  emotions. 
Lady  Athol  again  in  Athens!  Could 
effiontery  so  unUushing  as  this  realty 
exist  in  woman  ?  My  reception  of  her 
indicated  my  sentiments  of  her  conduct, 
with  a  truth  not  to  be  mistaken. 

«  « Forgive  me,  Sir  Adelmar/  she 
began,  with  one  of  those  insinuating 
glances,  which  always  shone  in  her  eye 
when  she  chose  to  call  them  thither; 
*  forgive  me:  I  acknowledge  that  I 
have  sinned  heavily  agahist  you  ;  let  my 
return  hither  vouch  the  sincerity  of  my 
repentance,  and  plead  for  my  pardon. 
Yes,  I  confess  it;  animated  by  a  fatal 
jealousy,  I  could  no  longer  endure  the 
sight  of  her  who  had  blasted  my  dearest 
hopes  of  happiness.  I  left  her :  I  did 
worse  ;  I  had  the  cruelty  to  leave  her  in 
a  situation  which  menaced  her  reputa* 
tion ;  and  although  I  might  be  convinced 
of  her  security  with  a  man  of  your  per- 
fect honour,  this  was  a  conviction  which 
I  could  not  compel  the  world  to  admit. 
Do  hot  believe  that  these  thoughts  arose 
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in  my  itiind  during  the  first  tumult  o^ 
my  passions.  Oh,  no !  they  ^tr^  heard 
only  when  the  violence  of  those  passions 
had  subsided.  My  cruelty,  my  uiiwo^ 
manly  revenge,  then  crossed  me  j  I  coiild 
not  resiist  the  voice  of  my  awakened  con- 
science. Sir  Adelmar,  I  had  already 
quitted  the  neighbourht>bd  of  Athenisj 
but  remorse  had  power  to  enforce  toy 
return  into  the  very  heart  of  it.^ 

**  I  confess  to  you,  R^hleigh,  that 
however  I  might  for  a  momeiit  be  sitis- 
fied  by  the  plausibility  of  Lady  Athol, 
her  excuses  were  not  of  a  nature  to  allay 
my  fears  when  I  regained  the  power  of 
reflection.  But  female  protection  was 
too  advantageous  to  Edith,  at  this  junc- 
ture, to  permit  me  to  be  fastidious.  I 
welcomed  the  Countess  with  as  much 
cordiality  as  I  could  assume.  When  she 
believed  that  she  had  effectually  lulled 
my  resentment,  she  left  me,  and  sought 
Edith, 

"  The  nature  of  their  long  conference 

£  2 
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I  could  not  learn  :  the  issue  proved  that 
it  was  satisfactory  to  both. 

<<  I  saw  Lady  Athol  again ;  from  her 
I  learned  that  arrangements  were  already 
making  for  their  immediate  departure* 
In  the  name  both  of  Edith  and  herself, 
she  forbade  my  attendance  on  theiivjour*^ 
ney.  She  promised  to  write  to  me,  and 
to  communicate  the  route  they  had  pur* 
sued,  and  that  which  they  intended  to 
pursue.  I  confess  to  you,  that  I  was  by 
no  means  satisfied  with  this  *y  but  I  had 
not  power  to  change  the  arrangement. 
To  the  very  last,  Edith  refused  to  see 
me ;  she  quitted  Athens,  and  I  hsyl  not 
even  bidden  her  Jhrewell  /** 
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^*  It  was  not  kind 
To  leave  me  like  a  turtle,  here  alone. 
To  droop  and  mourn  the  absence  of  my  mate« 
When  thou  art  from  me,  every  place  is  desert ; 
And  I,  methinks,  am  savage  and  forlorn. 
Thy  presence  only  'tis  can  make  m^  bless'd : 
Heal  my  unquiet  mind,  and  tune  my  soul*'* 

Otwat. 

**  Yes'}  Edith  Avondel  was  gone !  She 
had  left  mej  we  were  separated  for  a 
time,  of  which  I  knew  not  the  period  j  and 
I  had  not  even  wished  her  •  God  speedP 
She  had  left  me  in  anger  — in  anger 
justly  excited.  Rashleigh,  you  have  not 
experienced,  —  may  you  never  experi- 
ence,—  the  bitterness  a  reflection  like 
this  is  calculated  to  produce.  She  had  left 
me ;  gone  I  knew  not  whither.  I  might 
see  her  no  more  j  death  might  intervene ; 
and  the  day  of  doom  alone  might  solve 
the  mystery  that  had  worked  me  so 
much  woe!    I  could  not  recall  herj  I 

£  3 
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could  not  even  declare  my  repentance 
and  my  misery  by  letter.  I  might  never 
reoeive  one  from  her  hand.  I  knew  not 
to  what  place  she  was,  at  that  instant, 
hastening ;  what  perils  might  overtake 
her ;  what  wishes  rfie  might  breathe  for 
my  presence  and  protection.  Absence, 
in  itself,  perhaps,  the  most  terrible  evil 
that  can  befal  a  heart  fondly  attached, 
was  rendered  doubly  painful  by  the  rir- 
cumstances  in  which  it  had  originated, 
the  uncertainty  of  its  duration,  and  tk 
impossibility  of  alleviating  it  by  tie 
blessed  means  letters  afford.  I  wandered 
over  Athens,  pausing  at  every  mosque, 
and  '  i^^d  aich  and  pillar  lan^*  l'^ 
I  had  formerly  ccmtemplated  vni^  ^ 
Th&y  arqse  now  on  .;ny  gic^tu^  yt^f^ 
lilce  the  spectres  of  departed  baj^inmi 
tUeii-  beaqty  and  their  grand^ui;  vt^ 
alike  lost  in  tJi^  g^qomy  mist  ^ipa^ 
whi^h  I  contemplated  titem..  Tl}^  ^ 
turesque  etivirqiis  ^o  loi^^ '  ipteif^ 
oqe.  In  yaiA  the  sky  wa^  clo^dl^  tlje 
air  perfi^e^)  t^  landscapes:  ^\\eap^ 
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niid  lovely^  the  foliage  of  the  forests 
around  me  luxuriant  and  verdant^  the 
ruins  of  the  fanes  of  heroes  and  demi- 
gods mingling  with  the  dust»  the  classic 
streams  meandering  through  the  rich  ex- 
panse of  country ;  all  was  to  me  desolate 
and  lifeless*  Hie  angel  who  had  given 
interest  and  beauty  to  every  scene  had 
fled,  and  the  charm  she  had  bestowed 
had  fled  with  her* 

"  The  days  wore  away  the  more  hea- 
vily,  because  every  q^ot  I  visited  recalled 
her  to  me»  and  increased  my  regret.  I 
would  gladly  have  quitted  Athens,  but 
a  powerful  speU  detained  me  there*  To 
that  place  Lady  Athol  was  to  address  her 
letters  —  those  letters  by  which  alone  I 
could  gain  tidings  of  Edith»  I  cannot 
describe  the  weight  that  pressed  on  nie 
during  this  interval*  All  the  torments 
of  suspense,  and  the  certainty  that  they 
must  be  endured  without  hope  of  pre- 
sent alleviation,  distracted  me*  Yes, 
Rashleigh,  this  is  a  part  of  my  existence 
which  the  world  should  not  bribe  me 

£  4 
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again  to  Uvie  over  ;  it  was  a  state  in'  which' 
I  lived,  and  moved,  and  had  a  consciousk 
ness  of  being,  without  the  power  of  en- 
joying existence*  But  it  terminated ;  I 
thanked  God  for  the  transience  of  time, 
which  must  bring  with:  it  alleviation  or 
death.  It  terminated  j  I  received  a  letter 
from  Lady  Athol. 

"  She  began  with  protestations  of  the 
change  in  her  sentiments  towards  me; 
That  love,  she  wrote,  which  had  carried 
her  to  such  unwarrantable  lengths;  which, 
how  much  soever  it  might  have  injured 
her  in  my  opinion,  could  not  have  sunlr 
her  lower  than  in  her  own,  was  gone  for 
ever  J  that  nope  could  think  with  more 
harshness  of  her  than  shelierself  thought; 
that  she  carried  a  perpetual  remorse  about 
with  her,  which  might  surely  be  deemed 
a  sufficient  punishment  for  a  crime,  into 
which  the  violence  of  her  feelings  had 
precipitated  her.  Then  she  proceeded 
to  offer  me  a  disinterested  friendship, 
such  as  an  affectionate  sister  might  bear 
to  a  beloved  brother ;  the  fidelity  with 
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which  she  would  observe  and  perflirm 
^11  the  duties  entailed  by  that  relation, 
would  be,  she  said,  the  pledge  of  the 
sincerity  of  her  sentiments.  She  entered, 
therefore,  immediately  on  her  friendly 
office,  by  bringing  before  me  the  present 

estate  of  Edith  Avondel*     She  regretted 

'•I  .    • 

that  there  had  been  any  misundei^tandiiig 
between  us,  of  so  severe  a  nature  as  to 
have  excited  that  powerful  resentment  in 
the  mind  of  Edith,  under  which  she 
evidently  laboured.  It  did  not  break 
out,  as  I  might  well  suppose  from  my 
knowledge  of  Miss  AvondePs  character^ 
in  complaint  and  reproach  j  it  showed 
itself  only  in  a  haughty  coldhesd  when- 
ever my  name  was  mentioned,  and  in  the 
indignant  pride  with  which  she  rejected 
every  insinuation  of  Lady  Athol,  which 
tended  to  authorize  the  suspicion  that 
there  was  a  mutual  attachment  between 
us.  She.  proceeded  with  an  account  of 
the  alteration  in  Edith^s  conduct,  which 
she  feared  would  eventually  occasion 
their  separation. 

£  5 
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^' $i^€h:  w§s  l^e  purport  9f  \m  ^B*^- 

was  only-  ifiot  preferable.  to.1ihat  X.  eii4i|re4 
m  the  Gonyictjip^  of  ]S4i^h^s  r^«]a^t^a(i«ffi^ 
I  lia4  silready-  arraigocid  my  own  cqndu€!t 
so  severely^  ha^  recalled  it  iR^h  ^^ 
bitter  regr^had^P  i^yently  r^s^lved  to 
repair  it  ^s  sooq  a^  t^e  i)9^p3  d^u)d  be 
witfei^  Wy  g?asp^  ttyat,  tje?  aiig^r  p^^^is^ 
9P  m^  ^1909^  D#^4V  %m^  9f  ite^»sfcU^ 
B»t  th$.  9jtal^e  \  ha^  feaeaw^^  w^  ^ 
pJ^9^^»  tq  \^  lost  t^^Mi^  my  waflit  of 
atj^i)j^o  to  th(9  gaqie*  Lady  Atliol  had 
accurately  traced  the  roi^te  they  I^d 
hitherto  p^rsmedx  aj^d  that  which  they 
intended  to  pursu,e.;  Althoug|h  sh^  had 
not  invited,  me  tp  fpUio^w  th.QH^i  1^  IfS^ 
she  hadi  «pt  fbrbiddeij  m^.,    I  ina^de  im» 

mediftt^  pjep^i;£itj.pns  §)B  l^ayifag^  Athe»6> 
and  1  wrote  to  t«tdy  Atbpl,  Mquj^tijig 
her  tp^  remm  when  Doy  iet{t«!:  sfeQuJU 
reach  her^  unjtil  \  presented  mysi^f  be* 

<^  I  depMtjed^    X  need  not  dj^l  tQ 
you  the  various  aspects  bQXW  by  ^ 


coMi^  tbixiiig^  wiubclii  pttinedii.  Iqideed,. 
its  loveliMsa  and  its  tntt rdsb  appeared 
£dntly  ta  me»  whose  aoul  was  ei^tkdj 
occupied  hy  tihte  desiim  o£  reconQiliatioa 
with  Edith.  There  is  CHily*  qxte  circum* 
stance  which  I  must  lecalU  because  it  is 
in  that  chain  of  events  which  have  sc^ 
material^  aflected  met 

^^  We  w^e  crasraig  ibe  mmintai«s  un» 
der  the  heat  of  an^intensei  sus^  fiDsm  the 
fervid  mysef  wliicii  my  ^pnty  scmgfat  dieU 
ter,  benealii  the  tibaek  fbUa^  of  a  ftieadly' 
grove..  If  to&  ill  it  ease  in.  my  lamd  tcr 
j&el  acutely  that  hodily^  inc^nvenienee  of 
which  they  camplauiedt  went  toi  ramble 
amongst  t^e  piaturesi|ue  scenes  around 
uSruntiL  tiiey  sfaouidi  be  sufficiestfy  xe*^ 
coi^szed  to  pvoceed^ 

^  I sfcoodon  the  brew  o£ a»  nunmtain 
whose  ijMdes:  were  pictuvesquely'dtversified 
by  verdure  and  jutting  pieces'  of  roeh« 
Above  meijkhoe  wte  a*  deepfy  bine  slsy^ 
blen^g  weatwsDd  imtSi;  tiiegolden^^  rad^^ 
Office  oj^  the  attno^faere;.  Ai eundme^wef^ 
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kioskst  peasants,  all  the  animated  sceneiy 
that  so  much  beautifi&s  landscapes^  ex« 
tending  far  as  the  eye  could  rea'ch;  be- 
fore me^  immediately  before  me,  Bash- 
leigh,  that  Jew  stood  I 

"I  will  not  weary  ywir  patience  by  a 
njiinute  analysis  of  the  various  feelings 
his  sudden  presence  inspired.  The  pre- 
dominant one  wais  astonishment^*  unutter- 
able astonishment !  He  had  presented 
him^lf  before  me,  wheii  I  beUeved'^  him 
to  be  in  Athens ;  he  was  aware  precisely 
whither  my  movements  were  directed^ 
although  they  had  been  so  little  ascer- 
tained by  myself,  until  the  arrival  of 
Lady  AthoPs  letter.  He  stood  before 
me,  gazing  earnestly  on  my  feice,  as  if 
determined  to  penetrate  the  arcahum  of 
my  most  secret  thoughts,  by  the  workings 
of  my  countenance.  It  was  my  business 
to  suffer  no  indication  of  feeling  to  afibrd 
him  the  clue  he  sought.  T  remained  calm, 
as  if  our  meetihg  had  been  an  appointed 
one,  as  if  each  had  met  at  the  ^  precise 
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hour,  on  the  precise  spot  t^e  other  had 
expected.: 

**  He  stood  silent,  as  if  I  should  accost 
him.  I  was  equally  determined  on  leaving 
to  him  the  opening  of  the  conference 
between  us,  if  any  such  were  to  be. 
,  ".*  Wherefore  will  you  still  follow  this 
unprofitable  pursuit  ?*  he  began*  <  Have 
I  not  told  you,  Edith  is  not  for  the  son 
of  the  stranger  ?  Edith  will  find  a  mate 
amongst  her  own  people ;  she  is  not  for 
you.* 

"  *  The  extraordinary  manner  in  which 
you  are  pleased  to  intrude  yourself  on 
me,  when  your  presence  is  equally  un- 
welcome and  undesired,'  saidi;  f  the 
presumption  which  marks  your  address 
to  me,  and  the  strange  tenor  of  the 
language  you  are .  pleased  to  assume,  I 
am  not  disposed  either  to  tolerate  or  to 
endure  with  impunity/  /       . 

<<  <  Shall  not  the  father  be  permitted 
to  control,  the  fate  of  the  daughter  ?* 
he  demanded,  * ; Youngs  man,  even  fbllow 
your  own  rash  designs.    But  be  not  de« 

18 
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oeii;^}  IB  tike  day  oj^*  repentance  saj^not 
that  Zimri  deceived  you!  Even  ncfw  the^ 
heart  of  Edith  is  bitter  against  you ;  even 
now  she  curses,  the  hour  when  you  met ; 
even  now  she  despises  your  love !' 

«•  *  I  will  believe  that  from  no  Kps  but 
her  owiai^^  replied  I,  feelings  iievertheless, 
all  the  pain  an  insinuation  of  this  nature 
Vitaa  calculated  to  inspire. 

^^  And  when  mE  yon  hear  it  from 
hei  ?*  he<  pursued'  i  ♦  never  i  When  again 
will  you  see  her  ?  When  the  sun  shaU 
dbne  fon  you,  numbenbg^  twice  the  hours 
of  its.  natural  duration;  when  it  shall 
again  fioger  aver  the  valley  of  iVjalon  at 
the  voiqe  of  man*  She  will  see  you  no 
more^  she  will  quit  her  companion;  she 
will  return  to  the  frxld  fronii  which  she 
ha^  strayed;  she  will  be  welcomed  by  her 
people,  having  come  out  from  the  tents 
of  the  Gentile  and  the  heaiiien.  And 
for  your  own  sak^  timnk  the  God  you 
worshi|^  that  be  has  separated  yoa  from 
her.  Once  more^  I  repeat  it^*^  beware  of 
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£(Utb !  Hcff  the  pHfde^pf  tk^  tM^oken  nu^t 
riage-V9^  is  on  her/ 

<<  Aacl  before  |  \i^  calm  ^npugh  ^ 
perci^ive  the  sieeessity  fKf  detaining  hio^^il' 
I  desired  fairthejr  inlbrsaation  cpnc^qing 
Edith,  —  any  explanation  of  the  iifiystery 
in  which  I  knew  her  to  be  enveloped,  — 
and  which  the  Jew  perhaps  could  have 
explained  more  satisfactorily  than  myself, 
he  was  gone. 

<<  What  a  horrid  combination  of  images 
he  had  raised  in  my  mind.  Might  not 
he  who  was  so  accurately  informed  of  my 
intentions  as  soon  as  ever  I  commenced 
acting  on  them,  be  supposed  equally  to 
understand  the  feelings  and  intentions  of 
Edith  ?  I  became  more  impatient  to  see 
her.  And  then,  his  allusion  to  the  pro- 
bability of  her  leaving  Lady  Athol,  made 
ample  room  for  the  painM  conjecture, 
that  she  might  have  departed  before  my 
arrival.  And  whither  would  she  go? 
Would  she  really  dwell  amongst  those 
whom  the  Jew  called  her  people?  Would 
she  thus  separate  herself  for  ever  from 
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me?  I  returned  to  my  guides  and  ser« 
vants,  urging  them  to  proceed  on  their 
journey,  as  the  only  possible  means  by 
which  I  might  prevent  that  consumma- 
tion of  misery  with  which  the  Jew  had 
seemed  to  threaten  me. 
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<^  All  these  jealousiei? 
Had  flown  to  nothing,  if  thou  hadst  discovered 
That  now  we  know." 

Philaster. 

"  When  I  had  arrived  at  the  place  at 
which  I  had  imagined  Lady  Athol  and 

Edith  would  have  awaited  me,  I  expe- 
rienced all  the  disappointment  natural  to 
my  anxious  situation.  They  had  passed 
through  it  more  than  a  week  since,  with- 
out leaving  any  information  concerning 
their  route,  and  which,  from  the  direc- 
tion they  had  pursued  on  quitting  the 
place,  seemed  obviously  different  from 
that  Lady  Athol  had  informed  me  it  was 
their  original  determination  to  pursue. 
The  motive  for  this  alteration  I  durst  not 
even  conjecture ;  it  appeared  too  fatally 
to  confirm  the  truth  of  what  the  Jew  had 
advanced  to  me.  I  should  never  hear 
i'rom  her  lips  the  words  of  freedom^  and 
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peace,  and  love !  She  fled  from  me  as 
from  her  enemy ;  she  would  not  even 
permit  my  justification  j  she  was  impla- 
cable to  a  slight  error  into  which  love 
alone  had  precipitated  me. 

^  •«  Whilst  I  meditated  wh&t  course  to 
pursue,  forming  plans  and  immediately 
rejecting  them,  as  hopeless  or  impossible^ 
I  recollected  the  possibility  that  there 
might  be  a  letter  for  me  at  the  post,  ex- 
plaining the  cause  that  had  thus  altered 
y  their  .motions,  which  would  at  once  ter- 
minate my  suspense,  and  afford  me  the 
means  of  following  them. 

"  Thither  I  hastened,  with  a  thrill  of 
ecstacy  which  those  only  can  conceive 
who  are  elevated  from  a  state  of  almost 
utter  hopelessness  to  the  brightest  hope* 
I  received  a  letter ;  Rashleigh,  imagine 
the  joy  that  for  one  moment  possessed 
me,  as  I  recognised  the  writing  of 
Edith ! 

"  I  hurried  to  my  hotel  with  all  the 
swiftness  I  could  use.  My  very  eager- 
ness of  curiosity  delayed  the  gratification 
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of  it.  The  charsMPters  schemed  to  swim 
before  my  ey?8j  how  wf^  I  awakened 
from  my  dream  of  ec^tft^cy  by  th^  con- 
tents ! 

.  *<  She  began  by  a  eold  and  distant 
apology  fpr  ii>^dipg  toejf  q»  my  cor- 
respondence,  claimiqg  my  forgiveness 
rather  on  the  strength  of  b^J  assurance 
that  the  instance  woijdd  be  solitary^  than 
on  any  plea  fpr  JiQr  right  ef  intrusion. 
It  was  necessairy  to  ifcer  own  felicity,  to 
the  digmty  c^'  her  own  iphar^gwter,  that  I 
should  be  aware  she  was  no  loi^ef  the 
Hupe  of  my  well-acted  passion  ior  her- 
self. What  satisfa^ction  I  proposed  to 
reap  by  feigning  m  attachment  ,to  her, 
whilst  I  waQ  engaged  to  X^ady  Athol,  it 
defied  the  utmost  exertion  of  her  pene- 
tration to  discovei'f  She  mightf^—  she  con« 
fessed^  such  had  been  the  strength  of  her 
feelings  towards  me^  that $he  would -r-^ have 
rejected  any  attempt  to  criminatis  me  by 
mere  assertion ;  but  the  correspondence 
between  me  and  Lady  Athol  afforded  a 
proof  which  the  mpi^t  obstinate  incre? 
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dulity  could  not  combat    She  regretted 
that  her  presence  shotild  prevent  my 
joining  the  object  of  my  wishes ;    she 
must  yet  draw  on  my  forbearance,  for 
Lady  Athol's  protection  was,  in  her  pre- 
sent state,  too  indispensable  to  be  relin- 
quished.   The  only  sentiment  the  dream 
of  mutual  attachment  in  which  she  had 
indulged  had  left  on  her  mind,  was  deep 
regret  that  it  had  ever  commenced.    She 
confessed  that  she  ought  not  to  have  de<^ 
luded  herself  with  the   vain  belief  of 
being  the  object  of  a  passion  like  that  I 
had  affected.     The  mystery  that  clouded 
her,   the  misery  that  had  broken   the 
spring  of  her  mind,  and  had  tinged  all 
her  contemplations  and  prospects  with 
darkness  and  melancholy ;  the  effects  of 
lost  health^and  continual  suffering,  which 
had  faded  her  person  even  past  the  recol- 
lection of  those  who  had  formerly  known 
her  best,  —  these  ought  to  have  checked 
the  eagerness  with  which  she  had  yielded 
to  the  delight  of  believing  herself  an  ob- 
ject of  love  to  me,  whose  character  had 
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always  excited   her   admiration^  which 
only  my  attention  had  power  to  heighten 
into  a  warmer  sentiment.     My  compas- 
sion she  would  reject,  and  contempt  was 
a  sentiment  with  which  she  knew  she 
never  could  be  regarded.     She  begged 
me  to  believe,  that  she  would  not  deprive 
me  of  the  felicity  I  must  enjoy  in  the 
society  of  Lady  Athol  for  a  longer  period 
than    was    absolutely    necessary.      She 
would  soon,  very  soon,  have  ceased  to 
regret  the  past,  or  to  contemplate  the 
future,  with  fear  or  hope.     She  begged 
me  to  believe,  that  she  had  no  feeling  of 
resentment  towards  me ;  she   was  only 
concerned  that  I  had  destroyed  that  bril- 
iiant  character  she  had  imagined  of  me. 
She  avowed,  that  even  yet  the  conviction 
of  my  happiness  would  contribute  to  her 
own.    She  begged  me  to  believe,  if  they 
were  worthy  my  acceptance,  that  prayers 
for  my  felicity,  in  whatever  path  I  might 
choose  to  walk,   would   always   mingle 
with  her  supplications  to  God,  in  whom 
alone  she  had  now  hope.  . 
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^<  Judge,  Rashl^igb,  wiiat  I  silfiT^f  ect 
in  reading  a  lett^  like  thi^ !  My  6yesr 
were  opened*  I  saw  plainly  the  snare 
into  which  I  had  precipitated  myself, 
duped  by  the  artifices  of  a  jealous^ 
woman.  How  could  I,  f^  a  monaent, 
have  been  deluded  by  the  professidis  of 
Lady  Athd,  who  had  given  me  pl^oK^s  df 
malice  and  evil  disposition  towards 
Edith  so  incontrovertible  ?  I  could  now 
clearly  understand  what  ibotive  had  in-^ 
duced  her  return  to  Athens,  after  she 
had  quitted  it  on  intentions  so  avowedly 
demoniac.  She  feared  lest  Edith  might 
be  induced,  by  the  desolate  and  danger- 
ous situation  in  which  she  fdund  herself, 
to  accept  that  honourable  protection  I 
would  so  gladly  have  afforded  to  her. 
Having  once  been  led  to  the  suspicion  of 
lier  artifice,  I  was  not  slow  in  believing 
that  Edith's  departure  from  Athens  with- 
out having  bidden  mejhrewell,  was  the 
result  of  her  stratagems.  I  could  now 
understand  the  motive  which  had  in« 
duced  her  to  proffer  "a  Correspondence 
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with  me;  it  had  ddaded  Edith  into  the 
belief  that  I  had  betrayed  hei^  What 
might  have  been  the  nature  of  the  false- 
hoods Lady  Athol  had  uttered  ?  What- 
ever they  were,  Edith  would  have  Re- 
ceived them  with  the  incredulity  due  to 
my  character,  if  my  unfortunate  incon- 
sideration  had  not  furnished  a  proof  ap- 
parently incontrovertible. 

«  That  I  should  have  little  diflScultv 
in  tracing  the  route  of  a  person  so  dis- 
tinguished as  Lady  Athol  was  obvious. 
But  I  rather  resolved  to  pursue  the  Jew, 
the  being  who  appeared  ta  possess  the 
clue  dmt  must  unravel  the  intricacies  of 
Edith's  fate.  If  I  succeeded  in  enforcing 
from  him  that  explanation  I  so  ardently 
desited  to  obtain,  I  might  perhaps  meet 
Edith  with  a  ^rapture  that  would,  abim- 
dantly  compensate  the  pain  I  should  un- 
avoidably suSdt  from  the  delay  of  our 
meeting. 

**  I  need  not  detail  to  you  how  I 
traced  Zimri  from  place  to  place,  how 
constantly  he  evaded  my  pursuit,  some- 
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times  rising  on  my  view  as  a  spectre  of    ' 
evil  tidings,  always  evading  my  inquiries, 
and  eluding  my  efforts  to  detain  him. 

"  I  sought  him  incessantly,  endeavour- 
ing to  obtain  from  him  the  solution  of 
that  mystery  so  materially  affecting  my 
future  repose,  to  pluck  the  gem  from  the 
forehead  of  the  serpent,  but  it  perpetually 
inclined  its  ear  to  the  ground,  observing  I 
the  approaches  of  its  pursuer,  and  listen- 
ing not  to  tite  voice  of  the  char-mer,  diarmed 
lie  ever  so  -wiselj/ ! 

"  Amongst  the  painful  reflections  that 
distracted  me  in  the  course  of  my  pur- 
suit, yoii  will  believe  that  the  denuncia- 
tions of  the  Jew,  the  curse  lie.had  spoken 
of  as  dinging  to  Edith,  appeared  on  the 
foreground.  If  the  curse  qf  Ae  broken 
Ttiarriage-vowwere  on  her,  had  she^l)Ot 
been,  might  sl^e  not  even  yet  be,  a  wife? 
This  horrible,  insupportable  idea  cion- 
,tinually  pressed  on  me.  It  was  the 
night-mare  «f  my.soiil*  and  I  could  not 
escape  from  it.  ..Ohi  evenJn  ;her  pi^ 
sence    it    would  i  fifterwords    intnid^ 
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throwing  a  deadly  veil  over  the  fascina- 
tions of  her  smiles,  and  chilling  the  ani- 
mation  of  my  feelings,  the  warmth  of  my 
love  to  her!    Was  not  this  suflBcient  ta 
estrange,  to  alienate  me  ?   Oh,  God  !  to 
be  conscious  that  there  was  a  niystery 
aroand  her,  and  to  feel  continually  that 
this  might  be  the  dreadful  elucidation  of 
it  I  Here  J  /tere,  is  the  solution  of  appa^ 
rent  caprice  and  coldness !     Why,  oh 
why,  did  she  not  confide  in  me  ? 
^  "  Wearied,  at  length,  by  the  fruitless- 
ness  of  my  interviews  with  Zimri,  I  de- 
termined^ once  more,  to  throw  myself  on 
the  love  and  ihe  compassion  of  Edith  ; 
to  obtain  from  her  that  explanation  of 
vital  importance  to  my  happiness,  and 
abide  by  the  issue ;    resolving  only,  that 
no  fantastic  prejudice  of  birth  should 
have  power  over  me  to  induce  me  to  re^ 
sign  my  hope  of  an  union  with  her,  a4« 
mitting  that  she  was, — and  it  wasmadness 
to  suppose  she  was  no/,  -—  innocent  of  any 
treachery  agiainst  the  purity  of  love}  . 
that  she  was  unfortunate  only,  not  goiltw^ 
VOL.  in.  F  •.« 
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«*  I  traced  them  over  a  weary  extent 
of  this  habitable  earthy  animated  by  the 
ardour  of  that  passion^  which  neither  my 
own  will,  nor  her  contempt,  nor  her  cold- 
ness, nor  the  belief  of  her  death  could 
lessen ;  it  was  like  that  Eastern  instru^ 
mmt  of  fire,  whose  flame  can  never  be 
extinguished.     I  panted  for  one  look  of 
love  from  her.    I  have  deemed  mysdf 
blessed  by  the  enjoyment  of  it,  and  it 
has  proved  delusion  ;   like  the  water  of 
the  desert  beguiling  the  weary  traveller, 
—  he  approaches  it,  and  it  is  but  vapour ! 
"  At  length  I  traced  them  to  Rome ; 
1  followed  them  thither,  but  they  had- 
quitted  it  a  few  days  before  my  arrival. 
What     a    tantalising     disappointment ! 
Amongst  the  circle  of  friends  which  a 
former  long  residence  there  had  procured 
forme,  I  met  some  who. knew  the. Coun- 
tess of  Athql,  who  had  seen  her  and  her 
companion.     Alas,  Rashleigh  !  what  did 
I  learq  from  them  ?  That  Edith  was  ill, 
pale,  faded,  declining,  dying!  Insupport- 
able as  these  tidings  would  have  been 
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under  any  circumstances,  they  were  mad- 
dening under  the  present.  Ifl  oh  God ! 
if  she  died,  suspicion  of  my  falsehood, 
would  have  contributed  to  precipitate 
her  to  an  untimely  ^grave  I  Whither  fliey  * 
had  proceeded  from  Rome  appeared  a 
maHxuxiSt  inystery  and  consequent  con- 
jecture. Their  departure  had  been  sud- 
den, and  apparently  unexpected  by  them. 
My  foreboding  heart  sickened  at  the 
possibility  that  the  Jew  controlled  their  ^ 
niotions.  Almost  sinking  under  the 
weight  of  suspicion  and  disappointment, ' 
I  paced  along  the  streets  of  Rome;*  un- 
able to  determine  what  direction  to  pur- 
sue  in  my  journey  thence.** 
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CHAP.  XXXI. 

He^  that  hath  nought  on  earth  but  one  poor 
(  daughter, 

May  nudc6  this  ecstasy  of  care  to  keep  her. 

Ben  Jdri^oy. 

"  It  was  the  fast  of  Good  Friday/*  con- 
tinued Sir  Adelmar ;   "  I  entered  the 

magnificent  structure  of  Saint  Peter's. 
Long  and  sadljrl  paced  under  the  echo* 
ing  vaults^  gradually  sinking  into  indis- 
tinctness, as  the  veil  of  night  folded  over 
them.  It  was  an  unusual  darkness  in 
that  spot.  The  hundred  lamps,  at  other 
times  always  burning  round  the  tombs  of 
the  Apostles,  gradually  expired;  the 
shrines  of  the  Saints  were  wrapped  in  im- 
penetrable gloom  ;  it  was  the  moment  in 
which  the  Redeemer  cried,  «  It  is 
^nishedr  Again,  darkness  seemed  to 
cover  the  earth  j  again  the  light  was 
eclipsed  whilst  the  Author  of  Light  suf. 
fered  momentary  death.  The  triumphant 
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crq3s  generally  darting  lumhious  rays 
around  it,  now  was  obscure*  ^The  whole 
church  of  Christ  was  bowed  in  the  dust. 
Before  the  Madre  di  Pieta  of  Michael 
Angelo  alone,  who  has  her  dead  son  on 
her  lap,  and  a  sword  in  her  soul,  burned 
six  solitary  tapers.  These,  and  the  last 
dimly  red  rays  penetrating  through  the 
dome,  and  gleadfiing  faintly  in  the  church, 
were  the  only  remnants  of  light  amidst  a 
gloom  which  the  imagination  seen^ed  to 
realise  as  an  universal  darkness.  There 
was  not  a  step  treading  around  me ; 
"there  was  even  intense  stillness.  I  me* 
<litated ;  in  such  a  moment,  who  could 
chain  down  his  thoughts  to  tiiis  world?  I 
seemed  shut  out  firom  it,  isolated  from'itt 
friendships,  its  affinities,  its  mighty, trijSic^ 
its  bubbling  passions.  Until  then,  I  had 
never  felt  all  the  awfulness  of  solitude. 
What  I  did  feel  I  cannot  pretend  to 
describe.  How  can  I  retrace  thoughts 
that  whirled  through  my  brain  with  in- 
tangible rapidity  ?  It  was  a  drop  in  the 
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.^eanof  timp,  it  was  a  mymd  of  ages  in 
4lte  ^t^irnfiy  of  the  soul ! 

^<  A  step,  a  i^utk>as  step,  smote  on  my 
iear.  I  looked  around  me,  but  I  could 
aot  petaettate  into  the  shade  that  sur* 
Irounded'  the  <spot  6n  which  the  partial 
light  gleamed.  The  circumstance  was 
tiiflihg*  Notwithstanding  the  feeling  of 
solitude  which  had  absorbed  me,  I  could 
not  but  be  aware,  that  other  beings  as 
well  as  myself  occupied  the  church.  I 
was  annoyed  at  any  person's  choQskig  the 
precise  spot  I  had  selected.  I  intended 
to  remove  as  that  person  approached 
more  nearly.  My  eye  rested  on  the  red 
light  streaming  from  the  Madre  di  Fieta; 
a  dusky  shadow  fell  on  it ;  the  outline  was 
strong,  was  well  defined.  I  raised  my 
eyes  with  an  anxiety  that  only  one  sub- 
ject could  have  power  to  produce.  A 
dark  figure  in  a  peculiar  costume  stood 
before  me.  The  light  was  full  on  the 
dark  black  eye,  reddening  the  swarthy 
hue  of  the  countenance,  and  deepening 
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the  lines  6f  the  powerful  featorei?.  The 
strongly  delineated  eye-brows  curvmg 
over  the  broad  forehead,  the  slight 
equine,  energetic  expansion  of  nostril, 
the  profuse  sable  hair,  the  muscular 
%ure,  were  not  to  be  mistaken.  I  knew,  I 
felt  in  every  nerve,  it  was  he  who  had  met 
me  in  the  Parthenon  j  it  was  he  who  had 
repeated  his  warning  on  the  mountains ; 
it  was  Zimri,  the  Jew ;  the  father,  per- 
chance,— assuredly  the  fate,—  of  Edith ! 
^  In  an  instant  my  arm  was  in  his« 
*  Come  away,'  said  I,  with  an  emotion 
that  must  have  given  energy  at  once  tcy 
my  voice  and  manner  j  ^  Come,  you  shall 
not  escape  me  now.  This  is  no  place  for 
discussion.  To  my  dwelling,  Jew,  iJdii 
moment !  Look  to  youiiself,  Zimri !  ^  My 
life  is  on  this  cast!  I  know  the  stake, 
and  I  abide  by  it !  Take  on  yourself  the 
semblance  of  the  master  demon,  call  te- 
gions  of  infernal  spirits  to  your  aid ;  you 
shall  not  escape  me,  you  shall  no  longer 
thwart  me !  Surprise  will  not  aid  you  in 
retaining  over  me  an  influence  yoii  ought 
/  F  4  ' 
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never  to  have  possessed^  Hasten,  Je^i  tke 
final  hour  of  your  dominion  has  arrived/ 

<*  He  did  not  speak,  but  yielded  un- 
resistingly to  my  impetuosity.  I  hurried 
him  through  the  stieets  to  my  own  lodg« 
ings.  We  entered  my  apartment  j  I  se- 
cured the  door.  •  Now/  I  cried;  •  now, 
tell  me  without  del^ — what  have  you 
done  with  Edith  ?' 

**  My  gesture  was  violent ;  my  action 
indicated  the  stormy  power  of  the  pas- 
sions that  influenced  me.  *  I  am  not 
terrified  at  the  might  of  mine  enemy»  at 
the  stature  of  the  son  of  Anak/  said  he, 
with  imperturbable  calmness,  glancing, 
from  his  own  middle-sized  but  muscular 
figure,  up  to  me.  I  paused,  rebuked. 
He,  proceeded,  quietly  disengaging  him. 
self  from  my  grasp :  *  And  you,  it  is 
y^w,  who  ask  me  whither  the  father  has 
taken  his  child,  to  save  her  from  the 
ruiner,  and  the  spoiler,  and  the  adver-. 
sary  ?  Her  people  are  not  thy  people, 
neither  is  her  God  thy  God!  .We  are 
persecuted  and  desolate ;  a  nation  with- 
out a  home,  scattered  amongst  the  Gen* 
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tiles,  the  eneniftes  of  Zion^  reviled,  tram- 
pled  oD»  and  mocked.  But  the  time 
Cometh  when  another  Zerubbabel  shall 
lead  the  people  to  their  own  Jand ;  its 
rivers  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  its 
vineyards  flourishing,  and  its  olive-trees 
yielding  much  fruit.  Then  shall  the 
temple  be  builded  up  again.  Then  the, 
spoiler  shall  exchange  the  song  of  tri- 
umph for  the  wail  of  captivity  j  judg- 
ment shall  overtake  the  wicked  j  and  the 
ark  of  our  God  shall  repose  in  its  sanc- 
tuary.* 

**  Accustomed  as  I  had  been  to  these 
ejaculatory  harangues  of  Zimri,  habit  had 
not  rendered  them  less  imposing.  His 
flashing  eye,  his  energetic  and  rapid  ut- 
terance, not  the  less  impressive,  per- 
haps, because  he  retained  a  slight  vestige 
of  the  peculiar  Hebraic  pronunciation, 
"  his  animated  action,  his  voice  so  various 
in  its  tones,  yet  always  deep  and  sonor- 
ous, combined  to  produce  an  irresistible 
sensation.  I  remained  opposite  to  him 
as  one  fascinated.  As  he  now  stood  be- 
fore me,  his  arms  sometimes  folded  across 
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bis  expanded  chest,  sometimes  extended 
in  action,  as  the  shades  of  various  feel- 
ings, of  conscious  degradation,  of  present 
restless  subjection,  of  future  hope  and 
triumph  passed  over  his  features,  I  ielt 
in  every  word,  that  his  villany,  if,  in- 
deed, he  were  a  villain,  was  of  no  com- 
mon, no  slight,  no  usual  nature.  Be  be 
what  he  might,  he  interested  me  most 
powerfully,  —  indescribably  ;  for  he  pos- 
k  sessed  those  qualifications  essentially  ne- 
t  cessary  to  produce  interest  in  my  mind. 
His  character  was  strong  ;  there  seemed 
.an  almost  tangible  passion  ia  every  line 
of  it ;  he  was  singular,  mysterioas,  Ht- 
comprelieniuble  ^  to  my  woDderuig  4p- 
prehension,  he  ai^ieared  almost  endowed 
jvith  ubiquity}  above ^<i^l-7-iiJas,-}L^ 
lej^h  I-  hece  was  a  deep  aad  fearful  sMtfce 
ofinteresti  — tbe  fiiteo^DcUth  af^teaftd 
to  depend  .on.  ^m. 

_  ' "  But  the  quQstipa,  I  bad  put-to  Ijin, 
Wits  one  9f  vital  jmportftnce  tp  myfeli- 
pifiy, ;  and  I  -  could  not  suffer  .  it  to  be 
evaded  thus.    I  recurred  tositwitb:^- 
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^tional  energy. .  <  Yes,?  I  said  y-f.^wsk 
yan  again,  what  !have  yqu  idbne/^with 
Ediths  your  daughter,  ii^iildeedt:  she  ^ 
your  daughter  ?  I  ask  yoii,  ^  not  rab  ^the 
ruineTj  the  spoiler,  the  «£foerjr/iry/.  butas 
one  who  acknowledges  her .  for  Uie^dteiar« 
e$t  hope  he  has  on  earth ;  that  solitary 
comer  of  creation,  whither  aE  his  aJSfec* 
tions,  all  his. washes  lend;  in  which. iatt 
his  treasure  is  centred.  Jew,  IloKreheDi 
Be  she  who  she  may,,  ^oi^r  daiightei*,  or 
the  offspring  of  a  man  ten.thousandribld 
more  abject,  she  is  the  eartMyiddtof  my 
heart,  the  star  directing  coe  to  all  I  ask 
of  happiness.  But,,  hean.  me  repeat  Jb 
with  triumph,  as  the  pledge,  thr  albsuxv 
ance  of  the  perfecti6n  of  that  felicity  ^we 
may  hereafter  enjoy;  my  God  i^  hei* 
God;  the  faith  of  my  fathers  is;  hers ; 
and,  grant  it;  heaven !  that  she  bless  Yny 
»ight  once  more,,  my  people  shall  be  i»er. 
people,  my  home  her  home.'      i 

«  *  The  God  of  Abraham  forbid  it}* 
said  the  Jew,  with  a  dep^c^iting  ^tion. 

"  I  looked  on ,  him.    ^The  intense  ex- 
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presaion;  of  his  large  black  'eye  flashing 
on  mjrvisionr  pierced  to  my  very  sool. 
My  nef^es'  treiiibled  under  it.  It  was 
Wbb  tbat  wild-glancing  fire  which  I' had 
seen^  cm  peculiar  occasions,  sp^kle'in 
tiiat  of  Edith.  If  I  had  before  doubtedy 
delighted  to  doubt,  that  Zimri  was  her 
father,  their  resemblance  in  so  singular  a 
point  staggered  me.  It  was  a  deadly 
conviction  of  their  affinity.  I  forgot  that 
Edith  had  allowed  a  relationship,  which, 
although  more  remote  than  that  the  Jew 
claimed,  might  account  for  the  exists 
ence  of  a  stronger  likeness  than  this  tran* 
sient  expression  of  countenance.  I  re- 
membered only  what  ^e  had  affirmed ;  it 
was  new  misery  to  me :  I  groaned ;  and 
I  felt  that  my  countenance  betrayed  how 
much  I  suffisred. 

"  I  was  silent  from  deep  emotion. 
Zimri  stood  gassing  on  me  with  the  calm- 
ness, the  stony  apathy  of  a  statue.  At 
length  he  moved,  as  if  about  to  depart; 
I  was  thoroughly  roused  by  this  action. 

••  •  Stay,'  I  cried,  almost   throwing 
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tnyidf  on  him»  in  my  fear,  lest  he  should 
escape;  >  stay!  thus  you  cannot,  must 
not,  shall  not  leave  me.  I  adjure  you, 
as  your  soul  hopes  for  mercy  hereafter, 
—  I  call  on  you,  by  that  God  of  your 
fathers,'  whom  I  adore  with  you  —  is  she, 
is  my  love,  my  Edith,  in  Greece,  in 
Italy?  Tell  me  only  that,  that  one 
point  tell  me !  I  will  know,  by  heaven ! 
Hy  the  great  God,  you  stir  not  untU  I  am 
satisfiedr 

<<  *  In  neither ;  Christian,  be  pacified : 
in  neither  ;*  he  replied,  deliberately,  no- 
thing moved  by  my  emotion. 

«♦  <  Where,  where?*  I  demanded  wildly, 
for  I  was  excited  almost  to  madness. 
<  As  you  hope  for  mercy,  tell  me.  I  will 
not  be  thus  tortured.^ 

*<  He  raised  his  hand  and  his  eyes  to 
heaven.  There  was  a  smile  of  ghastly 
triumph  in  his  countenance,  which  seemed 
too  fatally  intelligible  to  me. 

*^  Oh»  heaven !  what  a  moment  was 
that!  ^ DeadP  I  groaned}  ^  did  you 
say  dcadf    That  eye — that  form — that 
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Boul  --^  withered  -r  faded  -—  ishrouded;  in 
the  dark  cold  grave !  Oh^  Jew,  jbe  mer- 
ciful,  and  say  it  is  not  so !  For  once, 
but  once  in  a  whole  life,  suffer  your 
heart  to  feel  pity  for  the  immeasurable 
wretchedness  you  have  inflicted !' 

<<  The  same  terrible  expression  writhed 
his  qurled  lip,  >  ^  Shall  I  say  what  is 
not  ?'  he  demanded.  <  Shall  I  sacrifice 
truth  to  ialBehood,  to  suit  the  dis- 
ordered mind  of  a  son  of  Belial  ?    SSke  is 

<<  X  heard  no  more.  A  dizziness  esune 
over  me.  The  room  —  the  Jew — swam 
beifore  my  failing  sight  I  fell  down 
senseless ;  oppressed  by  a  conviction,  too 
terrible  for  endurance.  Edith  was  dead! 
had  left  me  widowed,  and  desolate,  and 
hopeless  ;  and,  oh !  horror,  and  despair ! 
she  had  died,  doubting  my  love ! 

"  Revived  from  this  temporary  sus- 
pension  of  consciousness,  only  to  feel 
every  minute  misfortune,  that  filled  the 
details  of  that  mighty  one  that  had  over- 
taken me,  the  first  sensible  impression 
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J  f oeaived  waa^  Tthat ;  Ite  Jew  waa '  gone* 
It  was  tefiible !  I  felt  th^at  I  must— -that 
I  ought  to  kttow^  ini  what  spot  of  earth 
my  £dith  was  JaicL  The  night  was  de- 
cidedly set  in ;  J .  must  wait  until  morn- 
ijQg;  it  was  impossible  to  commence  a 
search  without  a  clue  at  such  a  moment ; 
at  any  time  it  was  almost  hopeless.  Ob, 
what  a  night  was  that!  I  wanted  to  be 
in  action,  and  I  could  only  traverse  my 
apartment ;  dwelling  on  the  inisery  that 
was  crushing  me;  and,  in  my  agony, 
praying  almost  for  annihilation  i  But  I 
lived  over  it !  Who  can  say  how  much 
Human  nature  can  suffer?  Oh^if  grief 
coiuld  Jdll,  that  night,  that  ^knretched 
night,  had  be^i  my ;  last  I :  The  h<^e 
that  bad  hithecto  cheered  me,  of 
mieeting  Ediiji;  of  reconciliation  with 
her;  of  iunidn  with  her;  ^of  a  life  apent 
wiith  her,  devoted  to .  her ;  was  roughly 
and  suddenly;  torn  away.  It  •  was 
a  wrench  f^  light  and  love;  from  aU 
that  renders  existence  estimable;  a 
plunge  into  thick  darkness,  and  iminiti- 
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gable  gloom.  Black  deapair  was  around 
me.  She  was  gone !  she  was  dead !  be* 
yond  hope !  beyond  prayer !  incapable 
of  hearing  my  defence ;  of  listening,  of 
forgiving !  Edith,  my  all  of  hope  in  this 
life,  the  only  living  thing  I  really  loved, 
was  dead ;  had  died,  believing  me  false, 
credulous :  unconscious  of  the  extent  of 
my  passion ;  ignorant  how  closely  my 
soul  was  linked  to  hers ;  how  it  hung  oa 
her  for  happiness !  Oh,  that  night ;  that 
dark  and  terrible  night !  alas !  of.  bow 
many  similar  to  it  was  it  the  precursor ! 

<^  The  morning  came  at  last;  an 
Italian  morning ;  glowing  and  beautiful ! 
But  what  to  me  was  the  bright  sun,  and 
the  radiant  arch  of  heaven,  and  the 
highly  -  coloured  landscape  glittering 
around  ?  There  was  but  one  form  that 
1  saw,  rising  over  the  morning  like  the 
spectre  of  departed  night,  throwing 
clouds  and  desolation  around  it.  I 
longed  after  the  Jew,  Zimri,  with  a 
lover's  ardour  J  with  a  lover's,  a  happy 
lover's  eagerness,  I  sought  him ;  and  I 
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found  him  not  The  rising  sun  beheld 
my  heart  scorching)  with  the  flame  he 
had  raised  there ;  and  the  dew  of  its  set* 
ting  had  not  allayed  the  fervour  and 
the^  heat  within  me.  Zimri  was  gone  I 
and  in  death,  the  place  of  repose  to  Edith 
was  hidden  from  me  fof  even  I  could 
not  prostrate  myself  on  her  tomb;  I 
could  not  cool  my  burning  temples  with 
the  dew  that  had  fallen  on  it.  Now,  as 
in  life,  we  were  separated ;  there  was  one 
only  hope,  —  the  hope  above  ! 

"  Oh,  it  required  the  very  ocTTie  of  that 
hope,^  to  rest  on  it  in  such  a  moment ! 
There  were  —  there  were  some  madden- 
ing eternities  of  grief  j  of  a  too  late  re* 
pentance ;  of  sorrow  and  despair,  in  which 
its  voice  could  not  be  heard !  It  could 
not  penetrate  through  the  shroud,  and 
the  sepulchre  of  Edith  —  toy  singular — 
mysterious  ~  but  adored  love !  It  seemed 
to  me,  that  there  was  a;n  echo  in  my  soul, 
repeating  continually  her  last  sigh  ;  her 
complaint }  her  upbraiding,  of  my  deser- 
tion !    It  was  a  night,  and  a  day,  never 
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to  be  forgotten.  It  left  on  my  'heart 
burning  and  indelible  characters.  It  was 
the  destroying  angel,  passing  over  the 
iccursed  land,  and  blasting  the  first-bom 
of  my  hopes  of  happiness.  The  sword 
had  waved  over  me  —  had  fallen — had 
smitten  her —the  dearest  one.  She  was 
gone,  and  I  was  desolate  ?  What  availed 
ai  repentance,  that  could  not  recall  ber ; 
a  remorse,  excited  too  late ;  a  passion 
prevailing  over  all  the  doubts  that  had 
formerly  tortured  me,  1^  birth-place  of 
which  was  her  sepulchre  ?  How  could  I 
accustom  myself  to  the  conviction,  that 
that  form,  —  the  repose  and  the  heaven 
of  my  wishes,  would  bless  my  eye  no 
more  !  That  that  angel  voice  was  hushed 
for  ever;  whilst  the  foul  worm  fretted 
that  soft,  pallid  cheek  —  Oh,  God  !  — — 
"  The  next  morning  beheld  me  on 
my  way  towards  England,  whither  I 
doubted  not.  Lady  Athol  had  hastened. 
You  may  conceive,  but  I  cannot  pretend 
to  describe,  the  dreadful  state  of  mind 
in  which  I  made  that  voyage.     The  an. 
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^ry  tempest 'that  threatened  destiruetion 
to  :Our  veteei  wiaa  scarcely  so  violent,  as  • 
the  stormy  and  distracting  passions  that 
tore  my  breast  It  seemed  to  me^  that  I 
wa»  hastening  to  England,  to  Lady  Athol, 
to  oi>tain  from  her,  conviction,  that  Edith 
was  indeed  gqne  for  ever ;  to  learn  the 
pli^e  of  her  sqpulcfare ;  to  find  it»  and  to 
die! 

V  At  lengthy  once  again  I  trod  on  the 
shores  of  England.  I  proceeded  to  Lon* 
don,  to  the  house  of  Lady  Athol,  >vith  a 
speed  as  if  life  and  death  waited  on  my 
expedition,  which  neverthdess  appeared 
tardy  to  me.  Well,  I  saw  Lady  Athol ; 
as  rationally  as  a  madman  could  speak,  I 
inquired  concerning  Edith.  Her  replies 
were  ambiguous,  capable,  as  I  afterwards 
perceived,  of  any  interpretation  she  might 
find  it  convenient  to  put  on  them ;  but  at 
the  moment  affording  to  my  pre-occupied 
mind,  confirmation  of  the: death  of  Edith. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  I  p^ceived  that 
I  had  in  reality  nourished  the  hope  that 
she  yet  lived ;  a  conviction  forcibly  im- 
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pressed  oh  me  by  the  pain  I  endured  T)jr 
being  compelled  to  relinquish  it-  My 
presence  seemed  required  at  my  family 
seat,  but  I  could  not  bear  to  contemplate 
the  solitude  and  the  quiet  o{  the  counter 
in  my  present  state.  I  durst  not  return 
to  a  home  which  had  formed  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  visions  of  future 
happiness  I  had  delighted  to  form  ;  that 
b6me  to  which  I  had  hoped  to  bring  her, 
x^s  to  a  mansion  of  which  she  was  the 
supreme  mistress*  And  what  now  was 
her  mansion  ?  The  cold  t6mb !  her  guests, 
the  worms !  herself,  their  prey ! 

"This  horrible  image  haunted  me  in^ 
cessantly.  In  the  few  short  hours  of  re- 
pose, which  braced  up  the  energies  of 
exhausted  nature  to  meet  and  endure 
fresh  accessions  of  misery,  this  vision 
continually  tortured  my  fancy;  I'  was 
declining  gradually  under  the  influence 
of  the  misfortunes  that  had  come  on  me. 
Air  minor  considerations  were  absorbed 
in  that  of  her  death.  This  was  the  dis- 
tracting one,  palsying  my  mind,  and  con* 
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verting  every  source  of  enjoyment  into 
destruction. 

"  Consider,  Rashleigh,— dwell  on — jblIX 
the  wretchedness  of  my  condition ;  the 
bereavement  I  had  endured ;  the  painful 
circumstances  that  had  heightened  my 
sense  of  it.  Suffer  not  the  minutest  de-^ 
tail  of  my  misery  to  escape  you ;  and 
then,  even  tiiien,  you  cannot  imagine  a 
tenth  part  of  the  unutterable*  rapture» 
the  joy  approaching  to  frenzy,  which 
your  letter  brought  to  me. 

<<  Edith  was  living,  was  under  hcmour- 
able  protection,  almost  beneath  the  shade 
of  Fitzelm.  Your  portraiture  of  her, 
satisfied  even  the  idea  of  her  lover.  She 
was  calm,  melancholy,  dignified,^  all  that 
she  should  be,  all  that  I  wished  her  to 
be.  She  was  evidently  not  happy,  you 
wrote.  How  selfish  was  the  pleasure  I 
derived  from  the  knowledge  of  this  cir- 
cumstance ;  I  would  not  have  had  heir 
happy  in  my  absence.  She  felt  it,  sh6 
felt  it  the  more  poignantly,  because  she 
believed  that  I  had  betrayed  that  love. 
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the  hope,  the  star  <rf  my  life.  How  I 
longed  to  penetrate  her  heart,  to  com- 
prehend it  entirely,  to  find  myself  there, 
first,  kst,  alone ! 

«  1  set  off  for  Rtzelm,  Rashl^gh,  as 
soon  as  the  vehicle  was  prepared.    It  wag 
a  journey,  -^  let  the  memory  of  it  pass ; 
pleasure  and  pain  were  so  exquisitely 
mingled,  that  I  cannot  define  whet&er^ 
on  the  whole,  thie  former  or  the  latter 
abounded.     I  was  hastening  to  Edith; 
that  was  bliss.     How  soon  might  we  not. 
be  compelled  to  separate  ?    There  was 
misery !    The  journey  appeared  endless ; 
I  thought  the  plantations   of  Fitzelm, 
those  in  which  perchance  she  was  at  that 
moment  roving,  would  never  be  visible, 
affording  delightful  certainty  of  my  vici- 
nity to   her.      But  with  the  falling  of 
night  around  me,  my  apparently  endless 
journey  terminated.     I   alighted  at  the 
door  of  Fitzelm.     The  house  was  occu- 
pied by  guests ;  I  retired  to  equip  my- 
self hastily  as  a  proper  individual  of  the 
group.   I  entered  the  apartments  amidst 
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that  motley  assemblage,  my  ^e  rested 
on  Edith. 

**  In  the  moment  of  meeting,  Rash^ 
leigh,  all  we  had  mutusdly  suffered  was 
forgotten,  or  the  memory  of  it  served 
only  to  heighten  the  bliss  of  the  presents 
It  was  one  of  the  m^t  delicknismoments 
of  my  life,  that  in  which  the  attachment 
of  Edith  appeared  most  ^&rventj  most 
intense.  What  to  us  were  the-  forms 
floating  around  us,  each  en^ossed  by 
their  individual  interests,  occupied  by 
plans  of  their  own  ?  To  me,  all-  the  tanw 
gible  felicity  of  life  seemed  possessed  by 
myself,  whilst  others  were  employed  in 
pursuit  of  phantoms.  It  was  one  of 
those  golden  moments,  which,  like  th^ 
flowers  of  the  aloe,  bloom  ^  once  in  an 
existence. 

^*  Suspicion  again  distracted  both  of 
us.  Edith  resolutely,  I  thought  obstio 
nately,  refused. to  entrust  to  me  that  im^ 
portant  secret,  which,  as  it  so  materially 
affected  -  herself,  vitally  concerned  the 
interests  of  my  happiness,    At  the  sam^ 
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time,  I  perceived  that  she  herself  was. 
not  sufTering  less  from  the  yet  unexplained 
nature  of  my  correspondence  with  Lady 
Athol.  The  same  pride  that  forbade  her 
to  request  that  explanation,  prevented  my 
offering  it.  Hours  that  should  have  been 
given  to  happiness,  pure  and  unalloyed^ 
were  shaded  by  mutual  distrust  and 
affected  coldness.  Alas !  are  the  days  of 
man's  felicity  so  many  or  so  enduring, 
that  he  should  thus  voluntarily  embitter 
those  he  might  invest  with  the  brightest 
tint  of  enjoyment  ? 

"  Even  when  the  doubts  of  Edith 
existed  in  their  height.  Lady  Athol,  as 
if  in  confirmation  of  them,  arrived  at 
Fitzelm;  arrived,  accompanied  by  my 
brother,  as  if  I  had  sent  him  to  be  her 
escort  here.  You  witnessed  the  unblush- 
ing eflSrontery  of  her  entree^  but  you  did 
not  witness  the  exquisite  art  with  which 
she  gave  a  favourable  ^pp^arance  to  all 
her  actions  that  affected  Edith,  until  truth 
blushed  to  find  itself  so  well  imitatedt 

<*  I  perpetually   endured  all   the    un- 
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easiness  her  ingenuity  could  inflict,  byway 
of  sarcasm  on  Edith.  I  suffered  the  most 
bitter  pain  from  that  conversation  which 
occurred  on  the  morning' oh  which  this 
evening's  entertainment  was  finally  ar- 
ranged.    Had  Edith,  indeed,  appeared 
in  the  light  of*  a  candidate  for  public 
favour,  as  an  actress.  ?     I  remembered  ^ 
her  extraordinary  talents  in  recitation ; 
the  fineness  of  her  voice  j  the  perfect 
beauty  of  her  person,  its  exquisite  grace; 
and  I  could  not  doubt  that  that  path,  at 
least,  opened  to  her  an  avenue  to  wealth 
and  fame.     But  alas,  alas !  could  I  so  far 
forget  prejudice,  feelings  more  dignified 
and  dearer  dian  prejudice,  as  to  bind  my- 
self irrevocably  to  her,  who  had  suffered 
circumstances,    and    the    pain   or    the 
exigence  of  them  seemed  to  afibrd  no 
excuse,  to  triumph    over  delicacy,  the 
guardian  of  virtue  ? 

"The  manner  in  which  Edith  repelled 
the  insinuations  of  Lady  Athol,  calm 
and  dignified,  if  it  would  not  have  been 
received  as  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice, 

VOL.  III.  o 
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at  least  procured  hqr  acquittal  in  that  of 
love.  Th@  judge  desired  to  be  conviocedji 
and  be  was  convinced. 

'<  You  bave  already  anticipated  tbe  in- 
formation that  the  man  who  9cted  as 
Julius  Fitzelm's  substitute  in  the  character 
of  Shylocki  W£|9  Zhnrif  I  bay^  no  doubt 
remaining  diat  Lady  Athol  h^  eippioy^ 
this  m^am  Be  their  arts  aa  p(Fo£wiidi  aa^ 
coiQplicate  aS;  they  may^  I  mil  penetrate 
them%** 


us 
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Thus  t9  rob  ^  ladjr 
Of  her  good  namei  is  an  ii^ctious  sin 
Not  to  be  pardoned.    Be  it  false  as  hellj 
'T  will  never  be  redeemed,  if  it  be  sown 
Amongst  the  people,  fii^tftd  to  iiMsrease 
All  evil  they  sball  hear. 

Philastbr. 


Ai^TER  some  remarks  naturally  sug- 
gested by  the  narrative  of  Sir  Adelmar, 
Eashleigh  observing  that  the  grey  tint 
of  dawn  was  gradually  spread  over  by 
the  ruddy  hues  of  the  rising  sun,  recur- 
red to  his  own  situation, 

«  I  shall  be  far  from  Fitzeim,"  he 
said,  "  when  the  gay  revellers  of  yester- 
night descend  from  their  apartments.  I 
will  not  add  to  the  expectations  already 
too  general,  by  remaining  another  day  in 
that  mansion  'w  which  I  was  received, 

G  2 
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and  welcomed,  as  the  lover  of  Miss  Fit2?- 
elm.  Pardon  me,  my  dear  Sir  Adelmar  j 
forget,  for  a  moment,  the  brother  in  the 
friend ;  if  Jane  had  had  one  spark  of 
feeling,  one  atom  of  that  active  delicacy 
which  so  muchv  adorns  the  female  cha* 
racter,  she  would  assuredly  have  re- 
leased me  from  the  pain  of  my  present 
situation.'' 

"  Or,  perhaps,  you  would  not  have  de- 
sired to  be  released  from  it,*'  replied  Sir 
Adelmar. 

"  I'hat  is  possible,"  returned  Rash- 
leigh  J  "  just  possible.  But  in  truth,  ifc^ 
seems  to  me  as,  matters  stand,  that  Mary, 
all  gentle  and  lovely,  and  gracefiilly 
sportive  as  she  is,  is  dearer  to  my  heart 
than  any  other  woman,  admitting  her 
claims  to  beauty  and  wit  to  be  as  high 
as  imagination  can  fancy,  could  have 
been." 

"  That  is  the  sentiment  of  a  lover ;  of 
a  young  lover  like  yourself,  my  dear 
Rashleigh,"  replied  Sir  Adelmar.  •<  Ad- 
mitting that  Jane  had  possessed  those 
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Attractions  you  consider  indispensable  in 
the  female  character,  I  think  Mary  would 
.have  been  blooming,  and  playful,  and 
i  touching,  in  vain.** 

**  I  shall  not  willingly  concede  that 

point,"  returned  JR^ashleigh.      ".  I  love 

;  Mary  with  all  the  fervour,  the  singleness 

of  hearty  of  a  first  attachment  j  such  love 

can  be  felt  only  once ;  no  passion  is  so 

*ardent  as  that  which  affects  »  heart  never 

.  before  impressed,*' 

*<  Do  not  believe  it;  oh,  believe  it 
.not!**  said  Sir  Adelmar,  earnestly.    "  Be- 
hold me  a  living  instance,  in  direct  op* 
.position  to  your  clreed.    Do  you  imagine 
:it  possible,  that,  a  man  can  spend  the 
.^pride  of  his  youth,  in  the  solitariness  of 
unmarried  life,  without  feeling  liimself 
.  impressed  with  love,   or  tenderness,  or 
>  whatever  you  may  please  to  denominate 
.the  feeling,  for  many  an  angelic  form 
,that  has  flitted  over  his  path  ?     Rash- 
deigh,   you  must  not  assert  to  me  that 
£fQu  have  never  been  affected  thus.** 
^^}  Oh,  but  those  are  mere  egaremem 
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du  cerwau,  unworthy  of  being  dignified 
by  a  hig^her  epitbet.  I  am  speaking  of 
a  serious  attachment )  one  that  prompts 
the  desire  of  passing  the  whde  life  mHOx 
our  <^ect,  as  the  deadest  bliss  the  bounty 
of  heaven  can  bestow/' 

^<  And  even  thi^n,  do  yon  not  belike 
the  fancy  is  m<»*b  apt  to  lead  the  judg- 
m^t  of  inexpierience  into  ah  eri^r  of 
ehoibe>  than  that  of  a  man  Who  haa  al- 
ready felt  a  degree  of  ^^ous  attadbmeiit 
to  ^KNine  woinaa^  whcrni  he  believed  pes- 
isesdgd  of  the  utmoiM;  pei^ectioin  to  which 
frail  human  natufe  cm  attain  ?  I  do  not 
mean  to  impugn  the  sincerity  or  the  fer. 
vency  of  your  affection  to  Mary  Bodell ; 
she  deserves  it  j  may  you  long  enjoy  the 
happiness  it  is  Calculated  to  afford  to 
both !  I  am  considering  this  subject  in 
that  point  of  view,  which  you  will  pro- 
nounce the  most  natural.  I  regard  it  as 
it  affects  my  own  case.  Believe  me, 
Rashleigh,  that  my  former  attachment  to 
Lady  Athol  increases  the  fervency  of  my 
love  for  Edith,  by  the  comparison  I  can- 


toot  fail  b  makei  4)^'W^eti  lb6  $etltitni6nts 
that  havis  animat&d  me  in  the  course  of 
these  Wo  «-^  pasi^oo^  shali  I  call  them  ? 
I  thiiik  itjk^licdiy  pM^ible,  th^  any  ri^- 
fitting  man  mU  select^  ad  the  object  of  a 
Biecond  love^  a  wbihan  inferior  to  the 
first}  and  beUeve  me,  the  sbrength  — 
the  fervour  — the  ^gnity  of  all  aitach^- 
ment  are  pF6}kMrtioBed  precisely  to  the 
qualities  of  her  who  elidits  it/' 

Ferhat)t{  Rashldgh  would .  ftdt  Have 
i^ufiered  the  eo&triiVielrsy  to  etid  htHtef  Ibiit 
the  increasing  %  fight  t,^«ri,M  hmi  to 
depart,  if  be  meatit  to  s^istre  himself  the 
pain  of  another  day's  resickilce  at  Mtz- 
elm,  where,  if  be  ceased  to  profl^  to 
Jane  the  attentions  of  a  lover,  hie^  could 
not  devote  himsi^lf  to  Mary  as  hfe  desired, 
without  subjecting  the  lattet  td  the  am- 
madversions  of  the  wodd  in  general,  and 
to  the  annoying  interference  of  Ann  Rtz- 
lelm  especially* 

» 

Sir  Adelmar  saw  him  mount  his  horse. 
<*  The  morning  is  young  and  ruddy,'* 
said  he ;  **  speed  Well,  Rashleigh  j  I  hope 
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to  recall  you  soon  by  blithe  tidifigs.  I 
think  I  can  foresee  that  this  afiair  wiU 
terminate  without  any  evil  more  serious^ 
than  a  little  suspense;  heavy  enough^ 
that,  God  knows !  I  have  had  my ^lai^ 
of  it  J  I  think  this.^ill  be  a  day  wcMthy 
to  be  remembered  J  the  setting  of  yon 
Bun  will  scarcely  witness  me  in  my  pre- 
^sent  state*  Adieu^  Rashleigh !  let  me 
hear  from^you  soon.** 

-Rashleigh  returned  the  farewell/  and 
rode  off.  Sir  Adelmar  gazed  on  the  glo- 
rious  luminaiy  above  him^  excited  by  it 
to  reflections  infinitely  more  stupendous 
than  any  the  most  important  to  an  in- 
dividual.  He  was  enjoying  the  beams 
of  that  sun,  which  had  witnessed  the 
creation ;  which  had  lightened  the  pa- 
triarchs }  which  had  obeyed  the  com- 
mand of  Joshua ;  which  had  been  the 
sign  of  lengthened  days  to  the  Jewish 
monarch;  which  had  witnessed  the  la- 
bours of  the  Messiah,  and  had  withdrawn 
its  beams  when  its  Creator  died !  which 
had  shone  on  the   rise  and  fall  of  the 

16 
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mightiest  empires ;  which  had  risen  and 
set  on  so  much  joy  and  sorrow,  during 
the  space  of  nearly  six  thousand  years. 

Sir  Adelmar  was  astonished  that  the 
return  of  Rashleigh  interrupted  his  me- 
ditations. 

^*  One  thing  I  forgot  to  mention," 
«aid  the  latter  reining  in  his  steed,  as 
impatient  to  be  gone  as  his  master  was 
.f(Hid  of  lingering  near  the  spot  which 
contained  Mary.  <^  I  forgot  to  say  that 
you  will  mention  to  her,  —  to  Mary  you 
know,-— such  reasons  for  my  absence  as 
may  give  her  an  insight  into  the  real 
state  of  the  afiair,  as  may  prevent  her 
imagining  for  a  moment  that  I  am  so 
wretchedly  vacillating  as  already  to 
weary  of  the  most  4elightful  sentiment  I 
ever  felt.  In  short.  Sir  Adelmar,  by  no 
means  suffer  her  to  remain  in  such 
complete  ignorance  of  my  intentions,  my 
hopes,  my  wishes,  as  may  induce  her  to 
receive  the  love  of  another  with  less 
indifference  than  I  can  bear  to  think 
possible." 
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*<  1  Will  assui*efiy  watdi  your  iXiteWSts 
as  nkitowly  ais  my  owi^**  itepKed  Kr  Add- 
mar,  involuntarily  smiling  at  the  afcciiraey 
of  a  tovertdirectroits* 

Again  Rasfaleigfa,  casrdng  a  Ungiifin^ 
look  at  the  mansion  in  which  he  had  last 
seen  Mary,  rode  off  in  the  directlcm  of 
the  parsonage  which  he  had  already 
passed  twice,  in  his  progfei^  from  Pitzelm 
Piark,  and  in  his  return  to  deliver  his 
message. 

Sir  Adelmar  received  the  moraing 
greetings  of  Lady  Athol  with  a  hatrghty 
coldness  very  remote  from  his  usual 
manner.  Towards  the  guests,  who  had 
remained  at  Fitzelm  during  the  night,  he 
was  politely  attentive,  which  contrasted 
more  forcibly  the  reserve  he  maintained 
towards  the  Countess.  Captain  Fit2elm 
was  not  present  at  the  commencement  of 
the  dejeuner.  When  he  appeared  he  was 
assailed  on  all  sides  by  inquiries  concern- 
ing the  indisposition  which  had  so  un- 
fortunately interrupted  his  fine  acting. 

"  At  least,'*  said  Sir  Adelmar,  «  if  I 


ttiay  jtadge  fhmithe  t^pecimen  1  sa^  of 
it,  Jiflias  was  n6»t  represented  by  an  un- 
worthy substitute?* 

"  Oh,  k  very  extjellent  one  indeed,*' 
tsome  of  the  party  said ;  « indeed  so  like 
a  Jew  in  look  and  manner,  that  it  might 
almost  be  Imiagined  his  pronunciation 
was  slightly  Hebraic/' 

^  It  would  be  rather  Surprii^ng  if  h 
were  not,**  replied  Sir  Adehnar.  **  I 
believe  the  pelrson  who  had  the  hbnour  to 
contrS^ute  to  the  amusement  of  the 
splendid  tissemblage  that  honoured  the 
haHs  of  Fitzelm  with  their  presence  last 
night,  was  a  nativ6  Jew/* 

**  A  native  Jew  V*  some  exclaimed,  wkh 
a  shrilness  th^t  almost  approached  i 
tscream,  •*  Who  could  it  be  ?  where  was 
he?  whence  came  he?  how  did  Captain 
Fitzelm  happen  to  think  of  procuring 
his  instructions  ?  They  would  be  Ae» 
lighted  to  see  him*  divested  of  his  theatric 
habiliments.  Had  heleft  Fitzelm?  Could 
he  not  be  invited  to  the  breakfast-room  ^ 

««  That  is  a  question  we  must  ask  at 
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Lady  Athol,  who,  I  imagine,  canthtow 
more  accurate  information  on  the  subject 
than  any  of  us,"  said  Sir  Adelmar.  Then 
.turning  to  the  Countess,  who  was  visibly 
imd  painfully  surprised  by  the  freedom 
with  which  he  recurred  to  a  person, 
whose  appearance  at  Fitzelm,  she  thought 
his  attachment  to  Edith  would  have  led 
him  to  prefer  discussing  privately,  "  Will 
the  Countess  of  Athol,"  he  said,  *'  have 
the  condescension  to  satisfy  me,  and  what 
is  more  important,  the  curiosity  of  this 
party  in  general,  what  was  the  origin  of 
heracquaintancewlth  this  Jew^  wherehe 
was  concealed  whilst  heinstnicted  Julius 
Fitzelm  in-  the  natural  support  of  his 
dramatic  role ;  and  why  hig  appeanmce 
was  deferred  until  the  unhappy  moment 
(^the  indisposition  of  Captain^fltzelm  7" 
X^dy  Atbol's  complexion  rapidly  flu(> 
tuated  from  the  colours  of  York  to  those 
.  of  Lancaster.  Her  embarrassment  «as 
evident-to  the  most  indiffitrent  spectator, 
and  could  not  possibly  escape  Uie  pene* 
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tration  of  Sir^  Adelmar  to  whom  it  was 
so  important. 

<*  Lady  Athol  has  no  pity  on  our 
curiosity ;  herself  above  so  weak  an  in* 
centive,  will  not  compassionate  us  who 
are  suffering  from  its  restless  effects/* 
said  Sir  Adelmar.  Then  turning  to  Cap- 
tain Fitzehn^  "  Will  you,  Julius,  give  us 
the  advantage  of  your  lights  on  this  sub- 
ject ?  The  Countess  will  permit  you." 

Sir  Adelmar  was  ignorant  of  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  the  situation  in  which  his 
brother  and  Lady  Athol  stood  to  each 
Other.  But  he  had  remarked,  that  whUs^ 
the  Countess  exercised  her  caprice  over 
every  individual,  exacting  homage  from 
them  and  obtaining  it,  Captain  Fitz^lm 
never  was  the  object  of  her  tyranny. 
There  were  times  when  the  appealing 
eye  she  directed  towards  him  seemed  to 
indicate. that  he  possessed  an ,  extraordi- 
nary influence  over  her. 

<'  Lady  Athol  must  afford  the  expla- 
nation,'' replied  Captiun  Fitzelm  to  Sir 
Adelmar's  question. 
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**  Will  your  Ladyship  have  the  good- 
ness ?**  said  Sir  Adelmar»  in  a  tone,  the 
decii^ion  of  which  could  not  be  mis- 
taken. 

The  Countess  understood  the  danger 
of  this  question,  and  being  aware  of  the 
necessity  of  pariying  it  by  some  des- 
perate defence,  regained  her  courage. 
**  I'he  person,"  she  said,  "  was  an  ac- 
quaintance of  Miss  AvondePs,  whom  she 
herself  had  occasionally  seen  in  the 
society  [of  that  lady,  from  whom  they 
would  probably  obtain  the  most  satisfac- 
tory information  concerning  the  object  of 
their  curiosity/' 

"  Your  Ladyship  does  not,  I  presume, 
mean  for  a  moment  to  assert,  or  even  to 
insinuate,  that  Miss  Avondel  was  aware 
that  that  Jew  was  in  this  house,  during 
the  time  of  the  performance,  and,  in- 
deed, even  previously  to  it  ?**  Sir  Adel- 
mar  spoke  with  an  air  of  sternness  too 
opposite  to  the  general  placidity  of  his 
countenance,  to  be  traced  to  the  oper- 
ation of  any  ordinary  cause. 

i 


Lady  Afhbl  w%fe  ispared  tfee  Jittih  of 
replying,  by  an  urtexptected  interruption. 
The  door  was  thrown  open,  and  Mary 
Bodell  rushed,  rather  thati  iivialkedi  ifato 
the  apartment,  in  a  state  of  dotation  in- 
dicative both  of  the  rapidity  of  her  walk 
from  the  pain&oiia^  to  the  patfk,  and 
of  the  mental  perturbatitm  she  W2«  en* 
during.  * 

**  Is  Miss  Awndel  here?^*  w^  *i6r  firtt, 
almost  breathlieiR!,  fntjtiiry.  ^ 

The  patty  were  aghast,  casting  looks 
of  astotiishtheilt  tti  eath  titlier.  Sfc^  Adel- 
mar  itttently  Watching  Lady  Alhol,  cfc^ 
served  dn  her  cotlnteiiahce  noiie  of  that 
amazement  sio'  ie^ly  eipn^ed  on  th^ 
face  of  tvetf  ^thfer  persott  therfe.  Ori 
the  contraify,  a  glea)m  of  triinnpli  spaHiiled 
in  her  eye,  and  darkened  her  countenance 
by  its  vindictive  eipKsabn. 

Sir  Addmat,  liowevet  sfgftiElted  %y  fegr 
and  diiistreiss,  carefully  marked  the  lAan^ 
ner  of  the  Ctnintfess.  '*  So-  this  tietfi]^ 
will  turn  out  to  be  to  elopement  *ftier 
all !''  she  said  presentlyi 
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<<  And  whom,  Madam,  do  you  suspect 
to  be  the  partner  of  it  ?"  demanded  Sir 
Adelmar. 

<<  Whom  ?  the  handsome  Jew,  psoba- 
bly.  Miss  Avondel,  a  d^cendant  of  that 
race,  cannot  be  supposed  to  act  under 
the  influence  of  those  prejudices  which 
fetter  us,^'  replied  Lady  Athpl,  forget- 
ting, in  the  plenitude  of  her  imaginary 
triumph,  how  much  she  wa3  involuntarily 
and  injudiciously  betraying. 

<<  This  matter  becomes  serious,'*  said 
jSir  Adelmar,  effectually  concealing  his 
agitation  and  anxiety  under  the  general 
appearaice  of  surprise  and  concern. 
<<  Lady  Athol,  have  the  kindness  to  state 
the  grounds  of  your  belief  that  that  Jew 
is  the  partner  of  Miss  Avondel's  ab* 
sence  ?*' 

<<  Your  demand  is  somewhat  peremp* 
tory,  but  the  reply  to  it  is  too  easy  to 
suffer  me  to  refuse  compliance  with  it," 
replied  the  Countess,  in  an  accent  in  which 
embarrassment,  effrontery,  exultation,  and 
contempt,  were  strongly  mingled.  «  You 
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are  not  now  to  learn,  Sir  Adelmar,  that 
Miss  Avondel,  as  she  calls  herself,  was 
the  partner  of  my  journey  on  the  con- 
tinent/* 

;<<  A  fact,!'  said  Sir  Adelmar,  taking 
advantage  of  ■  a  slight  pause,  <<  which 
oertainiy  validates  the  suspicion  that 
yoiu:  ladyship  was  previously  acquainted 
with  her,  and  aware  of  the  rank  of  her 
family/' 

"  Scarcely,  I  should  think,**  replied  the 
Countess,  appearing  to  gain  composure 
as  the  matter  advanced.  *^  Miss  Avon- 
del's  genius  introduced  her  to  me,  ismd 
it  was  a  sufficient  passport  to  introduce 
her  into  any  circle  to  which  she  chose  to 
present  it.  Amongst  other  people  of 
celebrity,  she  went  in  my  suite  to  the 
continent,  where  she  frequently  met  this 
Jew,—  on  the  strength  of  what  sentiment 
I  think  the  present  affiiir  sufficiently  in- 
dicates." 

"  Perhaps,  on  a  superficial  view  of  the 
matter,  there  might  be  some  shadow  of 
probability  in  that  insinuation,"  replied 
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Sir  Adelmar^  "  I  hAve^  howeVer,  de^ 
dxid  powerful  reasons  for  believing  it 
ir)i6lly  groundless ;  reasons  which  I  am 
to  Siubmit  to  your  Ladyship,  and  to  this 
company  in  general.  I  am  perfectly 
ascertained  of  the  fact,  that  Miss  A\ron« 
del  was  et^gaged  to  a  gentleiiian  of  rank 
and  fortune,  who,  if  ambition  were  her 
object)  would  be  able  to  gratify  it  much 
more  highly  than  this  Jew  can  be  sup*' 
posed  to  do;  and,  admitting  that  this 
man  be  indebted  to  hw  fior  her  prefei*- 
ence,  I  appeal  to  the  ladies  of  this  society 
whether  she  would  have  taken  the  trouble 
of  feigning  an  attachment  to  another, 
from  which  she  could  not  possibly  have 
gained  any  thing  but  his  subsequent  con- 
tempt, and  public  reprobation  ?^* 

The  cheeks  of  Lady  Athol  and  of 
Ann  Fitzelm  reflected  the  paleness  of 
each  other.  The  latter  trembled  for  the 
honour  of  her  house,  so  much  in  the 
power '  of  a  woman  whom  she  hated  for 
her  beauty,  dreaded  for  her  talents,  and 


(despised  &ol  tecount  of  ilate  ^matity  of 
her  rank. 

Lady  Athol  hialf  Whispered,  half  ut^ 
tered,  a  diabolical  insinuation  th^  Miss 
Avondel  had  intended  to  refedei*  the  love 
of  that  bokiourable  man,  to  whom  Sir 
Adelmar  had  hinted  she  hsui  engaged 
herself,  the  ladder  to  ttitfbitimi,  without 
s^rificliig  her  attachment  to  the  JeWi 

Ifthe  life  of  Lady  Athol  had  been  in 
the  power  <:(£  A  glsAce,  the  l^^l»nit^ 
thit,  at  this  moment,  darted  frdlft  Sir 
Adeimar^s,  Would  have  scathed  her# 

*«  Hfer  elopimeht  with  hitid  seftnS  to 
oppose  the  probability  of  that/'  C^iptain 
JuHus  Fitzeim  observed,  looking  at 
Ltidy  Athol,  with  an  egression  that  ap« 
peared  to  command,  rather  tiian  advise, 
forbfearance. 

Buring  this' rapid  suctoessiott  tiftettkak, 
reply,  and  rejoinder,  Mary  BodeH  had 
gradually  recovered  from  the  agitatibn 
into  Which  she  Was  pilungfed  at  h6r  first 
entrance.  **  Whilst  yoil  are  debating 
the  probable  cause  of  Miss  Av<mdel^s 
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disappearance/'  she  said  to  Sir  Adelmar^ 
with  energy,  "  She  may  be  suffering  all 
the  terrof  occasioned  by  its  being  com- 
piilsory." 

«*  You  are  right,  gracious  heaven,  you 
are  indeed  right  I"  replied  Sir  Adelmar. 
^«  Whither  did  she  go  ?  how  ?  when  ?*' 

^*  She  has  not  slept  during  the  night," 
replied  Mary  j  «*  she  did  not  even  en- 
deayour  to  procure  sleep ;  she  merely 
changed  her  dress,  said  she  had  some 
papers  to  look  over  with  attention,  and 
when  the  morning  was  decidedly  risen, 
she  walked  out.    I  have  not  seen  her 


since." 


"  And  have  you  inquired  at  every 
place  of  her  accustomed  resort?"  de- 
manded Sir  Adelmar. 

"  At  all,  everywhere.  Mrs.  Balladon's 

distress  is  indescribable.    Our  only  hope 

was  that  she  might  be  here }  improbable 

enough,  heaven  knows,  but  it  was  the 

last,  and  we  clung  to  it"    Mary,  with  an 

hysterical  sob,  fell  back  on  her  chair 
fainting. 
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Hie  attention  of  the  guests  was  now 
absorbed  by  hen  "  Upon  my  honour, 
the  sentimental  friendship  of  Miss  Bodell 
and  Miss  Avondel,  appears  to  have  been 
strong,*'  said  Lady  Athol,  contemp- 
tuously. 

Ann  Fitzelm  replied  by  a  sneer,  and  a 
glance  at  Jane,  who  was  engaged  in  con- 
versing in  an  under  tone  with  Major 
Wolsey. 

Sir  Adelmar  walked  to  the  windawr 
occupied  by  a  variety  of  emotions  too' 
exquisitely  painful  to  admit  description.^ 
Lady  AthoPs  insinuations  had  been  of 
service  to  him  so  far  as,  by  enforcing' 
from  him  every  argument  against  Edith's 
voluntary  disappearance,  they  had  enabled' 
him  to  grasp  them  as  the  most  efficient 
means  of    consolation.    ,  But  however 
soothing  the  conviction  of  her  attadi- 
ment  to  him  might  be,  the  certainty,  for 
it  appeared  to  him  a  certainty,  that  she 
had  been  lured  or  trepanned  away  by  the 
Jew,  was  fraught  with  fear  and  danger- 
jtoo  great  to  be  distinctly  d>yelt  on,  and 
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yet  too  probable  to  be  disregarded.  As 
yet  he  had  not  obtained  from  Lady  Athol 
,  information  which  every  moment  ren- 
dered more  important,  whence  the  Jc 
came  to  Fitzelm,  when  he  quitted  it,  anu 
whither  he  proposed  to  proceed.  As  he 
was  turning,  intending  to  ask  this  ques- 
tion of  the  Countess,  his  eye  caught  ao 
indistinct  gUmpse  of  an  equipage  ad- 
vancing up  the  avenue.  He  looked  more 
earnestly,  and  perceived  two  carriages, 
one  greatly  preceding  the  other,  and 
approaching  much  more  rapidly. 

Withoi^  speaking,  he  quitted  the  apart* 
jneat,  and  proceeded  to  the  grand  en> 
trance  which  was  »t  the  other  front  of 
the  mansion. 

He  reached  it  in  time  to  witness  &s 
drawing  up  of  the  first  carriage,  to  esa^ 
brace  Kashleigh,  and  to  receive  the  &nD 
of  Edith  Avondel,  pale,  indeed,  and 
ifgitatejif  but  lovely  and  npt  indisposed  to 
greet  him  with  that  tenderness  his  sup- 
posed lo^  of  her  bad  led  him  to  expect 

"  ijLet  pap  assist  j'ou  in  convejin^  Miss 
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Avondel  ta  your  study/'  said  Eashl^igh, 
<^<  where  this  matter  may  be  discussed  to 
your  mutual  satisfaction*  In  the  mean* 
time,  give  some  of  your  fellows  orders  to 
take  charge  of  as  sublime  a  villain  as 
ever  deserved  a  halteri  who  is  driving  vip 
after  us  guarded  by  my  man^  Saunders^ 
who  will  be  glad  to  be  relievedt  1%  is 
Captain  Fit;selm's  substitute  whon)  nfQ 
bring  you  herct  Sir  Adelmar,  sufferingi 
as  I  think;^  to  the  death/' 

Sir  Adelmar  felt  the  whole  frame  of 
£)dith  tremble  as  Rashleigh  spoke,  and 
he  saw  the  livid  paleness  that  overspread 
her  counteuauce,  •^  In  other  words  yo^^ 
have  secured  ^imrii  the  Jew}  nQwpraise4 
be  God  r  said  he, 

<^  Yes/'  said  I^ashleighf  as  they  pror 
ceeded  to  the  study  when  the  qecessary 
orders  were  given ;  ^*yeS|  it  is  that  worthy 
gentleman  who  hfis,  it  appears  to  me,  set 
the  last  figure  to  the  sum  of  his  iniqultieajr 
which  is  about  equivalent  to  informing 
you  that  he  is  at  the  poiot  of  death  9S  I 
imagiii^/^ 
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"  It  seems  to  me,"  he  continued;  when 
they  had  gained  the  apartment,  and  the 
door  intervened  between  them  and  any. 
auditors,  "  that  just  at  present,  you  will 
be  glad  that  I  take  on  me  to  act  the 
orator.  When  I  left  this,  I  cannot  say 
much  for  the  speed  with  which  I  travelled; 
indeed  my  pace  might  have  somewhat 
disparaged  both  my  horse  and  myself  in 
the  eyes  of  any  desperate  cavalier.  I  do 
not  fear  thus  recurring  to—  to  Mary  in 
the  presence  of  Miss  Avondel.  I  am  sure 
she  cannot  be  ignorant  of  my  attachment 
toiler;  and,  notwithstandingthe  unfavour- 
able aspect  things  have  hitherto  worn, 
she  will  not  condemn  it  when  she  knows 
that  it  is  dignified  by  your  sanction. 
Above  all,  both  of  you  are  indebted  to 
it,  because  it  was  the  delay  occasioned 
by  it,  as  you  recollect  Sir  Adelmar,  that 
gave  me  the  power  of  doing  you  the  im* 
portant  service  for  which  I  now  claim 
gratitude. 

^*  I  took  a  circuitous  route,  in  order 
that  I  might  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  pass* 
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log  the  house  that  contained  Mary.  I 
delayed  my  journey  a  few  minutes  in  the 
forlorn  hope  of  catching  a  glance  at  her 
before  I  proceeded*  See  how  I  am  ob- 
liged to  be  the  historian  of  my  own  folly, 
if  I  would  account  to  you  for  the  feli- 
citous coincidence  that  brought  me  to 
the  side  of  Miss  Avondel,  precisely  when 
my  presence  was  most  necessary  ] 

"  When  1  had  looked  long  and  linger- 
ingly,  and  yet  in  vain  on  the  parsonage, 
which  I  believed,  Sir  Adelmar,  would  not" 
be  viewed  by  me  again  during  a  long  in- 
terval of  existence,  I  rode  on  at  a  round 
pace  to  the  spot  in  which  I  had  appointed 
Sau,nders  to  await  me.  My  delay  had 
somewhat  discomposed  him,  for  I  saw 
those  remonstrances  on  his  countenance 
which  the  etiquette  of  our  mutual  situ- 
ations forbade  him  to  utter. 

"  It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock  when  we 
reached  the  outskirts  of  the  village  of 
Auchkirke,  nearly  buried  in  its  thick 
woods.  I  was  too  occupied  by  my  own 
reflections  to  attend  to  objects  occurring 
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around  me,  until  Saunders,  by  an  em. 
phatic  utterance  of  the  monosyllable, 
*  Sir  !  Sir  !'  and  tlio  waving  of  his  hand, 
compelled  me  to  observe  what  had  at- 
tracted his  attention. 

"  At  the  distance  of  three  fields  from 
the  higii-road,  evidently  proceeding  to  a 
wood,  the  path  tJirough  which,  1  well 
knew,  led  in  a  direction  opposite  to 
mine,  a  man  on  horseback,  with  a  woman 
placed  before  him,  were  galloping  at  a 
pace  almost  beyond  the  power  of  anj 
animal. 

"  You  already  anticipate  that  tbesi; 
were  Miss  Avoiidel  and  the  Jew  Zimri ; 
they  were  :  at  this  distance  I  could  not 
recognise  them  distinctly,  but  the  long 
black  hair  of  Miss  Avondel  floating  on 
her  neck,  not  shaded  by  any  hat  or  veil, 
gave  me  a  vague  suspicion  which  was 
presently  realised. 

'*  The  fields  that  separated  us  were  not 
so  extensive  as  to  prevent  her  detectinj; 
passengei-s  on  the  highway.  Now  tiial 
her  sight  was  quickened  by  the  desire  ot 
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doing  so,  she  pei'ceived  us  immediately. 
She  will  tell  you  that  she  recognised  me 
in  an  instant,  and  by  her  screams  endea- 
voured to  prevent  the  possibility  of  my 
passing  her. 

"  I  ordered  Saunders  to  dismount  j  we 
hung  our  horses  to  a  tree^  trusting  rather 
more  to  the  honesty  of  our  countrymen 
than  we  would  have  done  on  any  occa- 
sion less  urgent  Having  taken  travelling 
pistols  from  the  holsters,  we  darted  over 
the  hedge,  and  were  presently  within 
call. 

"  The  sight  of  us,  and  the  sound  of 
our  voices,  produced  only  on  Zimri  tlie 
effect  of  quickening  his  pace,  which  had 
before  appeared  winged.  He  had  already 
entered  the  wood  ;  our  commands  to  him 
to  stop  were  disregarded^  ^  That  horse 
belongs  to  the  Fitzelm  stud,'  said  Saun- 
ders ;  *  I  know  him  by  the  white  spot 
on  the  left  side  the  face.  Shall  I  shoot  ?' 
•  Shoot,'  replied  I  j  he  obeyed  with  ex- 
cellent  aim ;  the  horse  fell ;  the  Jew's 
foot  was  entangled  in  the  stirrup,  from 
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which  he  had  but  just  extricated  himself 
as  we  came  up. 

"  We  had  a  long  and  violent  struggle, 
At  length  I  secured  Miss  Avondel,  whom 
he  had  detai'hed  in  one  arm,  defending 
himself  with  gigantic  strength  with  the 
other.  Saunders  and  he  fought  long, 
until  the  Jew,  subdued  rather  by  the 
shpperiness  of  the  ground  on  which  he 
stood,  than  by  the  superior  skill  of  hii 
antagonist,  fell  covered  with  blood. 

"  We  stanched  his  wounds  and  bound 
him.  I  despatched  Saunders  to  Audi- 
kirke  for  two  chaises.     Nous  void .'" 

Rashleigh  concluded,  and  immediatelj- 
went  to  see  after  the  wounded  man,  who 
had  not  spoken  since  his  fall. 
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CHAP.  XXXIII. 


Many  daughters  have  done  virtuously,  but  thou 
excellest  them  all. 

Proverbs. 


By  the  desire  of  Edith,  a  messenger 
was  immediately  dispatched  to  Mrs. 
fialladon  to  relieve  her  anxiety,  by  a 
note  from  Miss  Avondel,  which,  whilst 
it  ascertained  her  own  safety,  likewise 
requested  the  presence  of  her  friend  at 
Ktzelm. 

Sir  Adelmar,  in  the  mean  time,  in- 
formed  Mary  of  Edith's  arrival ;  but,  as 
he  had  decided  that  this  should  not  be 
publicly  announced  at  present,  he  found 
it  necessary  to  request  Mary  to  remain 
in  her  own  apartment,  lest  the  evident 
change  of  her  feelings,  from  the  depres- 
sion of  grief  to  a  proportionable  height 
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of  joy,    should    betray  what    had    oc- 
curred. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  Mrs.  Balladoa 
had  been  welcomed  by  Sh*  Adelmar, 
Miss  Avondel  began  that  relation,  which 
was  to  explain  the  enigma  of  many  scenes 
of  her  life. 

**  That  event,'*  she  began,    *«  which 
has  had  the  most  important  influence, 
over  my  destiny,  I  must  first  recur  to. 

*<  My  mother.  Sir  Adelmar  Fitzelm,  was 
a  Jewess^  the  child  of  Israelitish  parents, 
but  she  was  also  tliQ  best,  the  kindest, 
the  loveliest,  the  most  adored  of  women  \ 
capable,  from  the  high  energy  of  her 
character,  of  inspiring  the  most  powerful, 
the  most  devoted  attachments  in  those 
whose  liearts,  admitting  this  alone  of  all 
the  kindly  emotions  of  nature,  felt  it 
the  very  tie  and  bond  of  life,  and  the 
concentration  of  every  hope  of  their  exr 
istence. 

**  Of  her  person,  if  it  be  necessary 
that  you  should  form  any  opinion  of  it, 
you  may  gain  a.n  accurate  idea^  by  imagin- 
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ing  a  very  feminine  resemblance  of 
Zimri,  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  soft 
brunette  complexion  j  and  of  a  coun- 
tenance expressing  no  passion  that  ever 
inflames  his,  except  that  transitory  dig- 
nity  —  gleaming  over  it  for  a  moment, 
as  if  to  elevate  him  to  ihe  being  for  which 
nature  mtended  him ;  a  beam  of  de- 
parted glory  playing  aroisnd  the  head  of 
an  *  archamgel  ruined.' 

"  My  mother  was  the  last  of  her  house, 
and  protected  by  her  nearest  kinsmen, 
the  parents  of  Zimri.  With  him  her 
marriage  was  determined,  according  to 
the  law  of  her  fathers ;  and,  of  all  hu- 
man things,  beyond  all  relations  and 
aflSnities,  he  loved  her  alone.  She,  ad- 
miring his  energies  and  his  talents, 
shrunk  from  the  violence  of  his  emotions, 
and  trembled  before  the  agony  of  his 
passion.  As  Zimri  was  the  person  she 
would  most  unwillingly  have  injured  or 
offended,  so  he  was  the  last  whom  she 
could  have  loved,  or  whom  she  would 
have  dared  to  conciliate  by  tenderness. 
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"  Without  having  the  courage  to  re-  I 
ject  an  union  made  according  to  the  ' 
established  regulations  of  her  people,  and 
arranged  more  especially  by  those  to 
iv'hom  duty  and  gratitude  bound  lier, 
she  received  the  impassioned  wooing  of 
Zimri  with  a  coldness  that  continually 
extorted  from  him  bitter  complaints  of 
her  apatliy,  or  agonising  prayers  for  lier 
pity.  Both  were  terrible  to  her,  who, 
without  being  as  yet  affected  by  love  for 
another,  was  unable  to  repay  the  ardent 
passion  of  Zimri,  by  any  sentiment  of  a 
similar  kind.  ^ 

"  Accident  introduced  beneath  their 
roof  Avondel  lisle,  the  brother  and 
only  heir  of  the  titles  of  the  then  Eail 
of  Athol,  who  was  unmarried,  and  at 
that  period  of  life,  when  it  was  thougbt 
he  would  not  resign  the  habits  of  the 
former  part  of  it,  by  any  matrimonial 
engagement. 

"  You  will  readily  anticipate,  that  be- 
tween'  the  guest  and  the  betrothed  of 
Zimri  an  attachment  arose.   I  have  heard 
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my  mother  relate  the  doubt,  the  trembling, 
the  fear  that  Came  over  her,  like  the 
dark  shadow  of  aii  evil  spirit,  when  she 
was  first  led  to  suspect  the  state  of  her 
own  heart.  Religion,  'and  prejudice,  and 
education  j  the  peculiar  manners  of  her 
people  J  the  strong  ties  that  bound  her 
to  her  protectors,  fearfully  threatened 
her.  Above  all,  she  was*  distracted  by 
the  halting  between  two  opinions,  con- 
cerning  that  first  grand  point.  Avondel 
Lisle  was  a  zealous,  but  not  a  bigoted 
Christian.  Animated  by  an  enthusiastic 
attachment  to  my  mother,  his  efforts  to 
awaken  her  from  the  errors  of  her  own 
creed,  and  from  the  infidelity  of  her  coun- 
trymen, were  unceasing.  It  is  not  mate- 
rial that  I  should  trace  to  you  the  pro- 
gress of  her  conversion ;  love  animated 
both,  and  it  was  victorious  ! 

**  To  effect  their  union  seemed  a 
matter  of  equal  difficulty  to  both.  The 
proiid  house  of  Athol,  unblemished  in 
both  descents,  had  bequeathed  its  here- 
ditary haughtiness  to  the  present  pos- 
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sessor  of  its  honours.  He,  neither  mar- 
ried, nor  desirous  of  being  so,  beheld 
in  his  brother  the  perpetuator  of  their 
ancient  title,  entailed  on  their  lineal 
heirs  of  either  sex,  and  which,  on  the 
event  of  the  brother's  dying  childless, 
would  fall  in  abeyance.  He  expected, 
that  he  would  intermarry  with  a  line  as 
ancient  and  honourable  as  his  own,  the 
wealth  of  which  rendered  the  dower  of 
the  bride  a  matter  beneath  consideration. 
And  he,  of  whom  all  this  was  expected, 
and  who  might  doubtless  have  possessed 
it,  he  was  wearying  heaven  with  prayers 
for  his  union  with  a  poor,  orphan 
Jewess ! 

"  To  calculate  on  the  consent  of  her 
guardians,  my  mother  durst  not  j  indeed, 
the  hope  of  obtaining  it  appeared  to  her 
a  thing  out  of  all  possible  calculation,  to 
which  the  vanity  of  human  wishes  might 
extend  themselves.  She  would  have  to 
dread  the  anathema  of  her  tribe  ;  the 
reproaches  of  those  who  had  been  as 
parents  to  herj  and,  what  she  confessed 
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appeared  to  hejr  more  terrible  than  all, 
the  fierce  anger,  the  phrensied  indigna- 
tion of  Zimri. 

"  Lov^e  proved  stronger  than  all  this. 
It  plunged  them  into  the  difficulty  and 
the  dishonour  of  an  elopement,  and  into 
the  pain  of  a  private  marriage.*' 

Miss  Avondd  paused  for  a  moment, 
then  continued : 

*•  Oh,  think  not  harshly  of  my  mother! 
This  was  the  only  fault  of  her  life  j  the 
only  shade  in  a  dbiaracter,  otherwise  too 
bright  to  be  mortal !  And  it  was  the  re- 
sult of  an  attachment^  the  ai'dency  of 
which  was  4ig^fi6d  by  its  fidelity  — its. 
tenderness  —  its  lifeJong  devotion  to 
the  object  of  it !  Her  repedErtance  surely 
pleads  against  the  bitterness  of  condem- 
nation ;  it  was  heavily  punished  by  the 
woes  it  brought  on  herself,  and  entailed 
on  her  child! 

"  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  set  be- 
fore you  the  prospects,  it  was  intended  by 
the  Earl  of  Athol  that  his  brother  should 
realize.    You  may  imagine  the  bitter  an- 
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ger  with  which  this  complete,  thi»  utter 
disregard  of  them  inspired  him. 

**  He  would  not  see  Avondel  Lisle ; 
he  would  never  admit  into  his  presence 
him  who  had  dishonoured  their  honour* 
able  race  by  so  base  an  union.  The 
whole  man  seemed  changed.  He  vowed 
to  marry  such  a  woman  as  my  father 
ought  to  have  selected.  *  He  vowed,  and 
he  accomplished  his  vow,  but  it  was  after 
an  interval  of^ears. 

•*  The  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Athot 
had  always  been  concentrated  in  the 
aggrandisement  of  the  elder  branch ; 
and  the  provision  for  the  younger  was 
not  only  inconsiderable,  but  slender  even 
to  absolute  poverty.  The  generosity  of 
the  Earl  had  hitherto  prevented  his 
brother's  regretting  or  feeUng  this  evil. 
But,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  enmity,  he 
withdrew  the  liberal  income  he  had 
hitherto  allowed  to  Avondel,  who  was 
thus  reduced  to  exist  on  an  income, 
scarcely  adequate  to  procure  for  them 
those  comforts  which  habit  had  rendered 
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indispensable;  far  less  could  it  furnish 
the  means  of  their  appearing  in  a  manner 
that  befitted  their  rank, 

"  I  was  the  only  child  Providence 
gave  to  them  j  doomed  from  my  very  birth 
to  be  a  source  of  disappointment^  and  a 
burden  to  them.  It  had  been  hinted  to 
my  father,  by  some  common  friend,  that 
his  brother,  afler  having  sought,  and  easily 
■obtained,  introductions  to  several  women 
of  rank,  had  been  successively  disgusted 
by  some  pwnt  in  their  character,  and 
awaited  the  birth  of  Avondel's  child,  as 
a  matter  which  might  render  all  farther 
matrimonial  designs  superfluous,  by  af- 
fording him  a  decent  pretence  for  waving 
his  displeasure,  so  far  as  to  adopt  the 
heir,  and  educate  him  so  as  would  become 
the  future  possessor  of  the  honours  of 
their  house. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  argue  on  the  pre- 
judices of  mankind,  otherwise  it  would 
appear  unnatural  that  my  birth,  a  fe- 
male, should  entirely  annihilate  all  the 
new  formed  hopes   of   my  father,  and* 
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ptikce  him  at  a  greater  distance  from  his 
brother  than  before ;  since  the  title  of 
Athol,  and  its  estates,  were  entailed,  as 
I  have  already  told  you,  on  the  heir  of 
either  sex.  I'erliaps  my  ambitious  uncle 
considered  female  dignity  too  humble  to 
support  with  honour  that  rank  hitherto 
so  high  and  respected.  Be  it  as  it  may, 
he  awaited  seven  years  the  possibility  of 
the  wished-for  sou's  appearing,  and  lie 
married  the  lo\'ely,  nobly-born,  but  por- 
tionless Theodora  ArUngton,  then  a  girl 
of  sixteen^  and  now  known  to  U3  as  the 
Countess  of  Athol. 

"  During  the  interval  of  years  that 
preceded  his  brother's  marriage,  my 
father  had  received  au  annual  accession 
of  hope  of  that  event's  not  occurring. 
It  came  on  him,  therefore,  suddenly,  as 
if  never  expected,  and  threw  a  gloom  on 
his  naturally  vivid  mind,  which  he  did 
not  ever  entirely  lose. 

'*  He  was  not  unjust  or  capricious; 
and  he  did  not  view  his  child  with  un- 
^kindness*  because  her  sex  had  been  so 
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fatal  an  overthrow  of  his  best  hopes. 
My  mother  even  regarded  me  on  that 
account  with  the  more  tenderness.  She 
had  always  thought  with  anxious  dread 
on  the  possibility  of  her  child's  being 
separated  from  her,  that  it  might  receive 
such  an  education  as  the  Earl  of  Athol 
approved  j  and  she  regarded  me  as  the 
blessed  means  of  the  prevention  of  this 
calamity.  From  one  of  my  parents  then, 
their  disappointment  did  not  diminish 
tenderness;  and  from  the  other  it  doubled 
it. 

"  But  in  the  meanwhile,  they  were 
suffering  all  the  evil  of  poverty.  An  in- 
disposition  proceeding  from  a  habit  con- 
stitutionally consumptive,  compelled  my 
father  to  retire  from  the  military  service 
on  the  half-pay  list.  The  necessary 
medical  attendance,  which  my  mother's 
devoted  attachment  to  her  husband  ren- 
dered the  most  eminent,  and  conse- 
quently the  most  expensive  of  its  kind, 
almost  exhausted  •their  narrow  income. 
The  charge  of  jny  education  fell  on  ;thei 
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both,  and  both  were  well  qualified^  for  the 
task.  But  the  continual  illness  .of  my 
father,,  and  the  gentler  melancholy  of  my 
mother,  tinged  my  mind  with  that  dispo- 
sition to  sadness  which  has  always  been 
its  predominant  hue,  and  which  has  since 
been  deepened  by  circumstances, 

**  But  when  I  had  arrived  at  an  age, 
most  liable  to  be  impressed  with  that 
stamp  which  a  future  life  cannot  efface, 
a  new  and  terrible  misfortune  overtook 
us. 

"  Almost  the  only  visitor  who  found  a 
welcome  in  my  father's  house,  was  a  young 
man  who  had  served  in  the  same  regi- 
ment, but  had  since  sold  out.  He  was  a 
gentleman  of  a  lively  disposition,  who 
cheered  many  weary  hours,  that  would 
otherwise  have  worn  heavily  away : 
his  prospects  of  the  future  were  always 
bright,  and  consequently  inclined  him  to 
speculative  concerns.  In  one  of  these, 
the  details  of  which  I  could  never  com- 
prehend, another  name  than  his  own 
was  necessary,  and  my  father's  highly 
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respected  one  was  lent  to  him.  I  cannot 
and  I  need  not  relate  to  you  the  progress 
of  the  affair  ;  it  failed  ;  my  father's  half- 
pay  was  forfeited ;  and,  oh,  the  horrors 
of  that  moment !  he  was  plunged  into  a 
prison! 

"Let  me  do  justice  to  the  memory 
of  the  unhappy  friend  of  my  father. 
He  believed  as  securely  in  the  success 
of  his  speculations,  as  if  they  had  been 
certainties;  and,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  he  endeavoured  to  remedy  the 
evil  that  had  befallen  us. 

"  But,  alas,  that  power  was  small. 
A  prison  was  our  shelter,  and  we  wanted 
means  to  obtain  even  necessaries.  My 
father's  health  declined  even  more  ra- 
pidly and  visibly  than  before.  The  dis- 
traction of  my  mother,  my  own  terror, 
I  need  not,  cannot  recall.  Perhaps,  in 
such  a  moment,  the  Earl  would  have 
suifered  his  resentment  to  slumber ;  but 
my  father,  whose  mind  had  been  embit- 
tered by  the  late  marriage  of  his  brother, 
indicative  of  a  more  malicious  resent- 
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ment  than  if  he  had  entered  into  it  in 
the  first  emotions  of  anger,  vowed,  that 
he  would  prefer,  not  only  his  own  death 
—  he  would  see  his  wife,  his  child,  perish 
before  him — rather  than  undergo  the  hu- 
miliation of  begging  the  assistance  of 
him,  who,  bow  as  lowly  as  we  might, 
would  probably  refuse  it  to  us, 

"  One  night  we  sat  gloomily  over  the 
fire  that  gleamed  on  the  narrow  apart- 
ment my  father  inhabited  in  the  prison : 
there  was  a  deep  silence,  such  as  fre- 
quently reposed  amongst  us.  This  was 
no  place  for  revel,  for  laughter  j  sadness 
and  despair  were  spread  over  it,  and  we 
could  not  escape  from  the  foldings  of 
their  veil.  We  had  no  hope  from  the 
future  to  alleviate  the  bitterness  of  the 
present.  My  mother !  my  father !  is  it 
possible  that  I  have  lived  to  regret  hours 
like  that  as  those  of  peace  and  happiness? 

"  We  were  yet  in  this  silent,  almost 
lethargic  state  of  woe,  when  the  jarring 
of  the  immense  bolts  of  the  outer  en- 
trance extorted  from  my  father  a  sigh 
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like  the  groan  of  death.  In  another  se-. 
cond,  the  door  of  our  apartment  was 
opened,  and  a  stranger  entered. 

"  On  that  stranger  my  mother  fixed 
her  eyes,  uttered  a  piercing  scream,  and 
sunk  into  the  arms  of  my  father. 

"  I  need  not  pretend  to  describe  a 
scene,  which,  in  fact,  defies  description. 
It  was  the  Jew  Zimri,  the  deserted  lover, 
proffering  to  my  parents  pardon  and 
friendship!  My  father  passed  through 
the  doors  of  his  prison ;  and  Jits  was  the 
hand  that  opened  them :  competence 
attended  us,  and  he  bestowed  it  \  Zimii,. 
the  injured,  betrayed  loverj^  forgot  th^ 
injuries  that  had  been  heaped  on  him^ 
succoured,  supported  her  he  had  so 
fondly  loved,  even  when  slie  was  the 
wife  of  another !  What  a  claim  on  gra- 
titude! My  father,  my  mother^  it  was 
not  you  who  could  imagine  half  the  hor- 
rible  deception  that  blackened  that  heart 
of  his. 

"  During  the  next  year,  Zimri  was  re* 
ceived  constantly  at  the  house  of  my 
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father,  as  his  benefactor.     Let  me  pass 
over  the  subsequent  fatal  events  as  ra- 
pidly as  I  can.     My  father  died;  and 
my  mother  only  a  very  few  months  sur- 
vived the  object  of  her  first  and  only 
love.     They  left  me  alone  in  a  world  of 
which  I  knew  nothing,  with  no  protec- 
tor, no  guardian,  no  being  in  it  to  whom 
I  could  cling,  but  Zimri ;  and  one  other, 
the  chosen  friend  of  my  mother,   her 
consoler  and  the  contributor  to  her  com* 
forts,  my  present  protectress,  Mrs.  Bal- 
ladon..    And  she  was  not  then  as  now ; 
she  had  no  home  to   shelter  me ;  she 
could  but  weep  over  and  pray  fbr  me : 
Zimri  was  to  provide  for  me  ;  Zimri  was 
to  be  my  guardian  and  my  guide. 

"  The  Jew  was  wealthy,  and  he  re- 
moved me  immediately  to  a  splendid 
mansion. 

"  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Earl  of  Athol 
had  been  disappointed  in  the  end  for 
which  he  married.  He  was  childless. 
His  brother's  death  softened  him  towards 
the  oflFspring  of  that  brother;  a  sentiment 
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strengthened,  probably,  by  the  convic- 
tion that  she  must  hereafter  inherit  the 
title  and  lands  of  Athol. 

"  He  visited  me,  and  I  did  not  dis- 
appoint his  hopes*  He  would  have  as- 
sumed the  guardianship  of  my  person, 
but  Zimri  pleaded  the  last  will  of  my 
deceased  parents.  This  would  scarcely 
have  been  regarded  by  the  Earl,  if  his 
Countess  had  not  been  as  decidedly 
averse  to  receive  me  under  her  roof,  as 
the  Jew  that  I  sjiould  quit  his. 

"  And  now  the  diabolical  plan  of  his 
heart  began  slowly  to  develope  itself. 

"  He  saw  the  imaginative  turn  of 
my  character ;  he  discovered  in  me  that 
propensity  to  melancholy,  which  distin- 
guishes those  who  are  most  liable  to 
suffer  violently  from  the  excess  of  the 
passions.  He  nurtured  my  sensibility  ; 
he  deepened  the  tone  of  my  mind ;  he 
communicated  to  it  a  gloominess,  and  a 
disposition  to  admit  intense  and  mad- 
dening passion.  Himself,  versed  in  the 
wildest  legends  of  the  east,  which  had 
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been  his  home  during  some  years  after 
the  marriage  of  my  parents,  he  con- 
stantly recounted  to  me  their  supersti- 
tions, their  customs.  By  turns  he  dis- 
played to  me  the  glories  of  the  garden 
of  Irim,  and  the  darkness  of  the  hall  of 
Eblis.  He  allowed  me  no  time  for  re- 
flection, no  repose  of  mind.  He  wrapped 
around  his  images  either  the  glittering 
Persian  robe,  or  the  shroud  of  death. 
He  did  not  affect  to  turn  my  thoughts  to 
his  religion ;  it  was,  at  first,  sufficient  to 
divert  them  from  my  own.  By  his  manage- 
ment, he  wrought  my  mind  to  the  most 
unhappy  state  of  nervous  excitement. 
I  saw  every  object  through  a  magic 
glass,  glowing  with  visionary  splendour, 
or  blackening  with  ideal  horror.  I  dis- 
tinguished nothing  but  through  the  de- 
ceptive medium  he  had  contrived  to 
establish  around  me.  I  was  like  the  tra- 
veller viewing  distant  objects  through  the 
sultry  vapour  of  an  Arabian  noon,  when 
pigmies  acquire  gigantic  magnitude.  In 
the  midst  of  the  world,  I  lived  like  a 
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spirit  out  of  it.  Zimri  would  not  have 
suffered  me  to  retain  the  morality^  the 
purity  of  heart,  my  mother  had  so  sedu- 
lously cultivated.  He  directed  me  to 
contemplations,  divested  of  a  grossness 
that  would  have  revolted  me,  and  on 
that  account  the  more  dangerous.  I 
retained  the  tact  my  adored  mother  had 
so  assiduously  endeavoured  to  heighten 
and  refine ;  and  on  being  compelled  to 
enter  the  too-alluring  arcanum  of  impas- 
sioned feeling,  which  represented  love 
as  man's  all,  his  heaven  or  hell,  my  feel- 
ings were  such  as  those  which  the  Moris- 
co*s  poem  has  ascribed  to  the  pure  un- 
spotted spirit,  that  was  commanded  to 
animate  the  earthly  tabernacle  of  Adam, 
ready  to  exclaim  with  it,  *  Spare  me! 
suffer  me  not  to  taste  of  this  bitter 
draughts  But  the  lessons  were  conti- 
nually repeated.  Zimri  believed,  that, 
however  unwUlingly  I  might  receive 
them,  constant  repetition  would  impress 
my  mind  with  the  character  he  desired : 
as  continual  drops  falling  on  the  hardest 
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marble  at'  length  soften  it*  What  a 
school !  what  a  master  I  for  the  youngs 
the  pliant  mind,  of  a.  melancholy,  ima^ 
ginative  creature  of  seventeen !  .  If  I  had 
loved  my  mother  less  -*  if  I  had  had  less 
ddight  in  recalling  her  lessons  ••^  I  conld 
not  have  escaped  poUutioQ*  It  was  a 
fieiy  ordeal !  Zimri  desired  that  that 
heavenly  flame  6f  genius,  that  was  to 
animate  and  delight  me,  should  scordi 
and  desolate  my  mind.  It  was  only  in 
the  deep  stilliness  of  midnight  that  I 
could  weep  over  my  mother's  memory, 
and  recal  her  example.  Then  my  highly 
excited  imagination  was  rather  profitable, 
for  I  seemed  to  hold  converse  with  her 
spirit :  I  could  receive,  in  idea,  instruc- 
tions from  her ;  and  I  could  elevate  my 
soul  to  my  God  by  memory  of  the  period 
when  I  had  done  so  with  her.  It  was 
only  by  the  midnight  lamp  that  I  could 
peruse  the  pages  of  the  sacred  volume 
which  had  been  hers,  and  which  had 
been  received  from  her  at  the  moment 
of  final  separation. 
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•  "  This  was  his  first  entering  on  the 
work  he  had  measured  out  for  himself. 
The  next  step  was  worthy  of  it. 

"  My  mother  !*'  continued  Miss  Avon- 
del,  with  deep  emotion;  *'  he  would  have 
blasted  the  fame  of  my  mother.     I  can- 
not repeat   all   his  dreadful  falsehoods. 
He  feigned  that,  during  the  first  year  of 
her  marriage,  they  had  met  frequently  j 
and  he  founded  claims  to  my  filial  respect 
and   obedience,    on   her   breach  of  the 
marriage  vow.     Then  more  clearly  than 
ever   I  recognised  the   malign   demon, 
who  was  blighting  the  hopes  of  my  youth, 
and  distracting  my  mind  by  the  specious 
sophistry  of  infidelity.     'He  knew  the 
tender  devotion  with  which  I  cherished 
my  mother's  memory ;  and  he  believed, 
that  to  retain  the  bliss  of  considering  her 
the  purest  and  the  best  of  heaven's  crea- 
tures, I  should  be  willing  to  admit  the 
truth  of  those  principles,  that  would  con- 
sider her  crime  sanctified  by  passion. 
This  would,  indeed,  have  lieen  a  master- 
piece of  art ;  but,  God  be  thanked!  it 
VOL.  ni.  I 
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came  not  to  pass  as  that  Jew  "willed  it. 
Purity  and  my  mother  were  so  associated 
in  my  mind,  that  to  have  separated  them 
would  have  been  to  destroy  me. 

"  After  Zimri  had  once  spoken  plainly 
on  this  horrible  subject,  I  loathed  him  — 
I  shunned  him  —  I  was  perpetually  occu- 
pied with  the  idea  of  escape  from  him. 
I  recollected  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Balla- 
don:  to  her  I  wanted  to  go;  and  my 
memory  and  my  wishes  made  me  selfish 
enough  to  disregard  the  incumbrance  I 
must  bring  on  her.     I  knew  the  place  of 
Mr.  Balladon's  residence   on   his    cure. 
The  providential  illness  of  the  Jew  fa- 
voured my  designs.    I  quitted  his  house, 
and,  by  means  of  the  stage,  safely  arrived 
at  that  of  Mrs.  Balladon. 

"  I  need  not  describe  the  kindness  of 
the  reception  she  extended  to  me,  or  the 
paternal  affection  with  which  her  husband 
welcomed  me.  Under  her  roof  I  com- 
menced my  literary  pursuits ;  I  "^as  be- 
yond hope  successful  in  them  j  but  even 
in  the  retired  life  I  led,  I  endured  that 
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penalty  which  geoius  must  pay  J  my  for- 
mer life  was  diligently  sought  into ;  every- 
thing that  could  be  thrown  into  shade 
was  exaggerated  and  deepened,  xxxy  cha- 
racter was  attacked  and  blackened.     In 
some  public  journals  I  was  hdLd  up  to 
execration  j  in  some,  elevated  almast  to 
adoration.     And  when  I  sought  ibr  re^ 
pose  in  the  quiet  and  obscure  home  I  had 
selected,  even  there  I  was  pursued.  Those 
diaboUcal  weapons  of  demoniac  spirits, 
those  arrows  which  pjenetrate  into  the  pri- 
vacy and  the  retirement  of  domestic  lifc^ 
carrying  ve^iom  with  them,  anonymous 
slanders,  continually  annoyefi  me.     In- 
sult   was    levelled    at   me    under  this, 
cowardly  shade.  The  authors  only  grazed 
the  skin  j  they  cpuld  not  wonnd  her  who 
looked  down  on  them  from  ^n  eminence 
to  which  they  mu«t  not  aspire. 

"  When  Zimri  discovered,  at  length, 
the  place  of  my  retreat^  he  claimed  the 
guardianship  of  my  person^  I  refused 
to  return  with  hjm,  and  Mr.  Balladon 
protected  me  in  my  refusal.     The  Jew 
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threatened  an  appeal  to  the  law  j  Mr. 
Balladon  made  one  to  the  Earl  of  AthoL 
In  consequence  of  it,  I  was  summoned 
immediately  to*  the  mansion  of  my  uncle, 
who  sent  for  me  with  a  proper  escort. 

"  Lady  Athol  received  me  with  a 
kindness,  which  affected  me  the  more 
because  I  had  not  expected  it.  It  ap- 
peared then  perfectly  disinterested;  I 
discolored  afterwards  how  much  I  was 
indebted  for  it  to  my  literary  success. 

"  The  Earl  was  a  valetudinarian,  com- 
pletely withdrawn  from  society,  and  now 
never  quitting  his  family  seat.  The 
Countess  could  only  enjoy  the  celebrity 
she  had  been  at  so  great  pains  to  acquire, 
through  the  medium  of  correspondence 
and  public  papers  ;  and  she  desired  that 
something  new  should  appear  as  her  pro- 
duction during  her  enforced  retirement. 
To  furnish  it,  my  talents  were  laid  under 
immediate  contribution  j  I  quietly  sub- 
mitted to  this  mode  of  repaying  to  the 
Countess  that  favour  she  extended  to- 
wards me. 
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"  I  could  not  be  ignorant,  neverthe- 
less, that  I  was  thrown  completely  into 
the  back-ground  by  the  adroitness  of  the 
Countess.  To  the  few  strangers  who 
called  occasionally  at  -the  castle,  she  in- 
troduced me  as  a  relation  of  the  family, 
with  an  air  that  bespoke  patronage  and 
favour  on  her  part,  and  dependance  ind 
obscurity  on  mine.  That  I  was  the  heir 
to  the  title  of  Athol,  to  that  very  castle 
in  which  she  presided  so  royally,  was 
carefully  concealed.  If  my  uncle  had 
been  inclined  to  search  into  these  mat- 
ters  he  could  not,  for  he  was  always  in 
his  own  apartments,  and  received  a  few 
chosen  friends  there. 

«  The  Earl  of  Athol  died^  On  the 
day  succeeding  that  event,,  the  Jew 
Zimri  was  admitted  to  the  presence ,  of 
the  Countess,  and  departed,  after  a  long 
and  confidential  conference  with  her. 
With  all  the  pomp  due  to  his  rank,  the 
Earl  was  consigned  to  the  tomb,  and  his 
title  declared  to  be  in  abeyance. 

"  The  Countess  softened  this  measure 
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to  me  by  bringing  before  me  the  whole 
dkboUcal  history  coined  by  Zimri  the 
Jew.  She  argued  continuaSy  <m  &e 
possibihty  of  my  mother^s  having  indeed 
fhllen,  as  he  affirmed  that  ^ke  had  done. 
She  repfesented  to  me  the  horror  I 
should  feel  in  the  reflection  that  I  had 
dragged  the  crimes  of  this  parent,  so  be- 
loved, to  the  light  of  day.  Who,  feeling 
*  as  I  did,  cotiH  trample  on  a  consider- 
ation like  this?  I  could  not,  and  she 
eonqnered/* 

•'  Good  God!'*  interrupted  Sir  Ad^^ 
mar,  **  that  I  had  known  you  at  this 
period !  Where  was  Mr.  BaUadon,  who 
might  have  counselled  you  on  this 
point?'* 

^  Mr.  Balladon  was  in  Lisbon  with 
his  wife,  attending  their  only  son,  who 
fell  a  victim  to  that  fatal  disorder  for 
which  his  anxious  parents  had  carried 
him  to  the  south,**  replied  Miss  Avondel. 
*^  Thus  thrown  entirely  on  Lady  Athol, 
or  compelled  to  consign  myself  again  to 
the  wretchedness  and  danger  of  the  life 
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I  had  formerly  led  with  the  Jew,  I  fell 
readily  into  the  snare  the  CcJuntess  had 
spread  for  me,  and  quitted  England  with 
her  as  soon  after  the  commencement  of 
her  widowhood  as  possible. 

**  Oh,  the  insupportable  slavery  to 
which  I  found  I  had  condemned  myself! 
She  took  advantage  of  my  extreme  terror 
of  Zimri,  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  my 
exchanging  the  name  of  Lisle  for  som% 
other  which  might  baffle  the  pmsuit  of 
the  Jew.  I  was  startled  at  this  measiu^ ; 
I  demanded  time  to  r^ect  on  it;  she 
granted  it,  but  on  that  very  night  I  met 
Zimri  in  the  gardens  of  the  Thuilleries, 
passing  before  me,  glancing  on  me  as 
with  an  evil  eye.  I  prayed  the  Countess 
to  quit  Palis  immediately.  She  pressed 
the  sacrifice  of  my  name  j  at  that  unhappy 
moment  I  yielded  to  any  thing  j  we  set 
off,  and  henceforth  I  called  myself  Edith 
Avondel.*' 

"Oh,  had  you  but  confided  in  mel*^ 
said  Sir  Addlmar. 
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"  Heaven  knows/*  replied  Edith,  *^  how 
ardently  my  heart  desired  to  repose  all  it» 
griefs,  its  doubts,  and  its  terrora  on  you* 
But  my  mother !  —  the  supposed  shame' 
that  might  attach  to  her  memory^  enforced 
on  me  the  necessity  of  enduring  any  tor- 
ture rather  than  that.  Lady  Athol  knew 
the  adoration  with  which  I  regarded  the 
memory  of  that  beloved  parent  j  how  she 
^ok  advantage  of  it,  you  know  j  you 
have  h^d  her  cruel  insinuations,  to 
which  I  had  nothing  to  oppose  but  the 
shield  of  affected  coldness  and  impene- 
trable  hauteur.  Frequently,  when  I  was 
almost  ceasing  to  remember  the  possibility 
of  Zimri's  discovering  the  place  of  my 
abode,  he  has  risen  before  me  like  a 
spectre,  and  I  felt  the  unavailingness  of 
the  sacrifice  of  my  name.  Lady  Athol 
always  yielded  to  my  urgent  entreaties 
that  we  might  quit  the  spot  on  which  he 
had  appeared ;  but  her  compliance  was  ta 
be  paid  by  new  sacrifices  on  my  part  j  my 
talents  were  to  be  devoted  to  her  service^ 
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my  genius  never  to  appear'  to  her  guests. 
Is  it  wonderful  that  thus  persecute  Ibe-> 
came  reserved,  cold,  gloomy,  and  haughty  ? 
that  I  shrunk  from  converse  with  others, 
and  was  wrapped  in  myself?** 

<<  Explain  to  me  by. what  means  Lady 
Athol  prevailed  on  you  to  leave  Athens 
without  seeing  me  ?**  said  Sir  Adelmar. 

"  By  infusing  into  my  mind  the  sus- 
picion  of  conduct  on  your  part,  of* which 
I  ought  to  have  believed  you  incapable* 
She  asserted  positively  that  she  had  not 
written  that  letter  you  showed  to  me ; 
that  it  was  on  the  contrary  written  by 
yourself,  who  had  a  remarkable  facility 
in  imitating  the  writing  of  others  j  that 
you  knew  her  absence  would  not  exceed 
a  day,  and,  in  the  meantime^  you  in- 
tended to  persuade  me  to  accept  the  pro* 
tection  of  a  house  which  you  would  pro- 
cure, and  thus  I  should  be  in  your  power 
beyond  the  hope  of  escape.** 

"  Accursed  woman  !**  exclaimed  Sir 
Adelmar.  "  Impute  to  me  a  design  which 

I  5  " 
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never  coiild  have  entered  a  heart  less 
diabolical  than  het  own  I  Well^  and 
tbeii— ^' 

^  And  then  I  consented.  She  did  not 
attempt  to  conceal  her  love  for  you  j  a 
love^  she  said,  which  would  induce  her 
even  to  pardon  this,  when  she  should 
have  placed  me  in  safety*  I  knew  you 
corresponded.  She  showed  to  me  a 
letter,'  the  superscription  of  which  I 
too  weU  recognised  was  wrUten  by  you. 
All  the  pride  and  the  haughtiness  of 
my  heart  were  scarcely  sufficient  to 
conceal  the  torture  that  lacerated  my 
soul/' 

"  Edith,  you  have  throughout  been  un- 
just to  me.  Had  you  but  reasoned—" 

"  Yes,"  she  interrupted,  "  had  I  but 
reasoned,  all  would  have  been  well.  I 
should  not  have  accompanied  Lady  Athol 
to  the  continent,  I  should  not  have  feared 
Zimri,  I  should  not  have  distrusted  you,  I 
should  have  remembered  the  proof  you 
had  given  to  me  at  Athens  of  disinterested 
love.     But  it  has  been  the  misfortune  of 
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my  life  that  I  have  acted  on  impulse  ra- 
ther than  reflection,  and  hive  felt  when 
I  ought  to  have  reasoned/* 

"And  you  persisted  in  withholding 
your  confidence  even  when  you  were  at 
Seafield/' 

"  Lady  Athol  was  at  Fitzelm/^  replied 
Edith. 

"  Not  at  first.'* 

"  But  I  endured  continually  the  agony 
of  hearing  your  marriage  referred  to  by 
others  as  no  distant  event.  The  Coun- 
tess had  asserted  it,  and-^*' 

"  And,  in  a  word  you  did  not  reason." 

"  Besides,  when  Captain  Fitzelm  joined 
us  in  France,  although  he  never  decidedly 
asserted  it,  he  permitted  me  to  infer  from 
his  manner  that  he  came  to  escort  Lady 
Athol  to  England  as  the  bride  of  his 
brother.'* 

At  this  moment  Rashleigh  entered  the 
apartment.  The  Jew's  wounds,  he  said, 
had  been  pronounced  slight  by  the  sur- 
geon ;  but  the  violent  passions  of  the  un- 
happy man  had  so  wrought  on  him  as  to 
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have  occasioned  the  eruption  of  a  large 
vessel^  so  that  he  could  not  possibly  live 
many  hours.  He  himself  was  sensible  of 
this,  and  he  desired  to  see  Miss  Avondel 
and  Sir  Adelmar  Fitzebn  immediately. 
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But  what  will  not  ambition  and  revenge 
Descend  to  ?  who  aspires,  must  down  as  low 
^1  high  he  soared,  obnoxious  first  or  last 
To  basest  things.  Revenge,  at  first  though  sweet, 
Bitter  ere  long  back  on  itself  recoils. 

Milton. 

A  NOON  day's  sun  illuminated  the  pecu- 
liar features  of  Zimri  the  Jew,  sharpened 
and  their  hue  changed  to  a  dark  grey 
tint  by  the  near  approach  of  the  death- 
agony.  The  boldness  and  haughtiness 
of  his  countenance  yet  gleamed,  like  the 
red  rays  of  a  setting-sun  struggling 
through  the  thunder-clouds  that  over- 
shadow it.  The  intense  fire  of  his  eye 
was  sometimes  deadened,  sometimes 
flashed  as  proudly  as  formerly,  accord- 
ingly as  bodily  pain,  or  mental  energy 
triumphed.  It  was  the  shattered  hulk 
of  a  stately  vessel,  which,  though  no 
longer  able  to  oppose  the  rage  of  the 
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sea  and  the  tempest,  yet  retained  suffi- 
cient of  its  former  grandeur,  to  impress 
the  spectator  witli  an  accurate  idea  of  all 
it  had  once  possessed. 

Edith  and  Sir  Adelmar  Fitzelm  stood 
by  the  side  of  the  couch.  The  Jew  per- 
ceived them ;  his  senses  were  as  pertuct 
as  ever;  he  recognised  them  immediately. 
There  was  a  deep  silence ;  Zimri,  as  if 
disdaining  the  pity  it  implied,  and  which 
was  legibly  impressed  on  their  counte- 
nances, was  the  first  to  break  it. 

"  If  you  iiave  any  thing  to  ask,  say  it 
nowj"  he  spoke  in  a  tone  as'  deep  as 
usual,  if  it  had  less  sti'ength. 

Sir  Adelmar  bent  forward.  '•  1  would 
not,"  he  said,  "  bring  before  you  at  this 
moment  a  minute  cat^ogue  of  all  that 
may  be  urgent  against  you.  This  appall- 
ing hour  is  in  itself  retribution  ;  perh^s 
it  may  bring  riepentailce  and  reparation." 

A  contemptuous  smije  writhed  his  lip. 
"  Aye,  then,  spoke  man  ;  then  appeared 
the  spirit  that  animates  the  whole  race !" 
Then,  as  if  addressing  himself,  or  arguing 
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with  some  internal  feeling  that  oppoted 
others,  he  proceeded :  **  What  matters  it 
now  to  me  ?  I  shall  soon  have  done  with 
them  all.  And  the  hour  of  vengeance 
has  passed  away  j  it  cannot  come  again. 
The  work  has  not  beeii  wrought^  And  if 
1  destroy  not  the  web,  it  w7/  be  destroyed. 
-*-  Edith  Lisle  of  Athol,  you  are  not  so 
spotless  as  your  mother.  The  prayer  your 
husband  might  offer  to  heaven,  would  be 
that  your  fidelity,  and  affection,  and  truth, 
equalled  hers.** 

Edith  clasped  her  hands,  and  burst  into 
tears. 

At  that  moment  the  icy  chain  which 
had  been  bound  round  the  soul  of  the 
woman  of  genius  was  loosened.  She  felt 
the  relief,  that  unutterable  rapture,  of  tl 
tear  of  gratitude. 

"  Now  listen  to  me,  Edith  Lisle,*'  pur- 
sued Zimri.  **  From  my  boyish  years  1 
loved  your  mother  j  my  best  hopes,  my 
very  soul,  clung  to  her.  I  would  have 
thought  it  nothing  to  dare  death  fin*  her  j 
her  word  might  have  plunged  me  into 
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^iBditii  lid^;  I  loved  jpHr  jno^er. 
q<»d  of  iOiialiiitii  i  bow  diflj  Imrelpl 
Slim  WW  to  me  the  air.  I  j^t^^i^r^ 
viti)l  qpark  lliat  sostiined  nit^  ?,  i4^f^ 
wife  wedded  to  me  by  the  enstoUv^^wur 
people.  She  vika  the  bride  I  should  re- 
ceive, who  would  clothe  herself  in  the 
wedding-garment  for  me.  I  saw  all  her 
fear  and  her  shrinking  from  me.  She 
trembled  before  the  agony  of  my  passion, 
and  I  called  it  the  timidity  of  a  maiden, 
and  the  gentleness  of  the  gentlest  of  the 
daughters  of  Israel.  Blind  fool !  would 
not  a  love  like  mine  have  given  that 
timidity  to  the  winds?  have  destroyed 
every  other  feeling  in  the  violence  of  its 
own  fire?  But  she  had  not  such  love; 
she  bad  no  love  for  me.    And  I^  wben  I 
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m 
cotnpared  her  visible  sentiments  to  my 

own,  thought  that  she  loved  as  women 

alyays  loved.     What  to  me  were  her 

whole  sex  beside  her  ?    I  saw  none )  I 

observed  none,  but  Aer— her  alone. 

"  Into  what  a  vision  had  I  lulled  my- 
self j  to  what  horror  did  I  awake  I  It 
was  even  as  *  when  an  hungry  man 
dreamethy  and,  behold^  he  eatetb  j  but  he 
awaketh,  and  his  soul  is  empty : '  or,  as 
'  when  a  thirsty  man  dreameth,  and,  be- 
hold, he  drinketh ;  but  he  awaketh,  and» 
behold,  he  is  faint,  and  his  soul  hath 
appetite.  * 

"  Edith  Lisle,  your  mother  abandoned 
me ;  me  whose  eye  had  shed  no  tear,  but 
of  intense  love  for  her  j  whose  heart  had 
never  felt  a  wish  of  which  she  was  not 
the  object ;  who  had  no  passions,  no  feel- 
ings, but  those  she  had  insjured  y  whose 
whole  life  Was  to  be  marked  by  her* 
She  scorched  my  head  —  my  heart  — 
with  a  burning  brand ;  curse  me  not  for 
the  bitterness  wherewith  I  have  pursued 


you,  Edith,    lest  you    curse    her    who 
planted  the  dagger  in  my  soul ! 

"  She  was  gone,  and  there  was  an  un- 
inhabited, a  desolate  world  before  me. 
I  was  as  one  who  has  been  amidst  the 
busy  population  of  an  immense  city  ;  anJ 
suddenly,  ere  yet  the  hum  of  their  noise 
has  ceased  to  vibrate  on  his  ear; 
they  vanish,  they  melt,  hke  visions 
in  the  air ;  *  he  enters  the  palaces  of 
the  mighty,  and  the  dwellings  of  the' 
high ;  but  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  lie 
there  ;  and  their  houses  are  full  of  dole- 
ful creatures  j  and  owls  dwell  there,  and 
satyn  dance  there.  And*  wild  beasts  of 
the  islands  cry  in  their  desolate  houies, 
and  dragcais  in  th^  pleasant  palacea.* 

**  She  had  torn  from  my  heart  the 
hopes  of  a  whole  life ;  all  the  visions  it 
had  nourished,  She  destroyed.  Tliey 
who  have  loved  too  well,  when  their 
heart  is  seared  by  desolation,  must  bate 
as  strongly.  She  took  away  the  ODgA 
that  had  guided  and  protected  me,  leav- 
,  ing  a  iiend   in    its  place.      That  fiend 
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tempted  me  to  vengeance  on  her,  whom, 
tin  then,  I  would  have  died  to  save  from 
harm!  My  revenge  hasi  darkened  my 
love^  ^making  its  shadow,  as  the  night 
in  the  midst  of  the  noonday/ 

««  Now  listen  to  me,  Edith  Lisle,  a& 
you  desire  that  your  mother's  fame  should 
be  drawn  from  beneath  the  shadow  I 
have  thrown  over  it.  Call  forward  wit- 
nesses, if  need  be  of  such.** 

On  a  sign  from  l^r  Adelmar  Fitzelmy 
Rashleigb,  who  had  hitherto  stood  at  a 
distance,  approached* 

"  That  is  your  friend/*  said  Zimri, 
gazing  on  him.  «  If  I  am  to  undo  the 
work  I  have  done,  let  it  be  effectually* 
Let  a  stranger  also  witness  my  dying  de* 
claration/ 

Sir  Adelmar  summoned  the  surgeon 
from  the  a^oining  s^artment,  admiring 
that  vigour  of  intellect,  which,  at  such  a 
moment,  rendered  the  extraordinary  mai> 
who  lay  before  him,  capable  of  compre- 
hencUng  the  minutest  details  of  the  sub* 
ject  that  occupied  him  j  which  might,  per« 
haps,  form  his  last  earthly  contemi5l^fcv<5Kv% 
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Sir  Adelmar  briefly  explained  to  the 
medical  gentleman  the  circumstances 
which  rendered  his  presence  necessary. 

«  This  will  do/'  said  the  Jew.  "  Now 
then^  bear  witness,  all  and  each  of 'you ; 
from  the  time  of  the  elopement  of  the 
mother  of  Edith  Lisle,  who  stands  before 
me,  I  never,  either  by  accident  or  design, 
saw  her,  until  that  same  Edith  was  nearly 
fifteen  years  of  age.  This^  if  it  be  neces- 
sary, I  swear  to  be  the  truth,  by  the  great 
God  of  both  Jew  and  Christian ! 

"  No,  I  saw  her  not,*'  continued  Zim- 
ri,  in  a  less  energetic  tone.  "  I  durst 
not  see  hen  There  would  have  been 
blood  on  my  hands,  if  I  had  trusted  my- 
self with  the  sight  of  her,  and  of  the  hus- 
band she  had  chosen.  I  fled  from  the 
country  of  her  birth  ;  I  went  to  the  na- 
tive lands  of  my  fathers  j  I  saw  Jeru- 
salem, *  the  city  of  the  great  king,'  and 
I  dwelt  in  her  walls,  although  strangers 
possest  them.  The  years  of  my  wander- 
ings were  many,  but  they  passed  over  my 
soul  like  the  winds  over  a  rock,  not  able 
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to  soften  or  subdue  it.  The  violence  of 
love  had  produced  an  ^  intense  ^esire  of 
vengeance  ;  I  returned  to  England,  bent 
on  gratifying  it,  and  circumstances  too 
well  favoured  me. 

"I  found  her,  who  had  rejected — had 
fled  from  my  love,  in  a  prison  with  the  man 
for  whom  she  had  forsaken  me !  How 
dear  a  sight  was  this  to  revenge.  But 
they  were  not  wretched  j  they  loved  each 
other  still  j  they  would  love  each  dlher 
to  death  I  And  they  had  a  child  j  a  fair 
child ! 

"  Edith,  the  hatred  which  had  re- 
sulted from  the  pangs  of  despised  love 
towards  your  mother,  that  which  had 
been  the  effect  of  his  successful  rivalry 
towards  your  father,  was  concentrated 
towards  you,  the  child  of  both. 

**  On  you  my  vengeance  designed  to 
wreak  itsel£  Through  you  I  meant  to 
have  pierced  the  hearts  of  both.  But 
the  angel  of  death  smote  them ;  they  en- 
tered the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
and   were   no   more   seen.     In   their 
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dwelling-place,  you  were  alone,  help- 
less ;  an  orphan,  an  out-cast,  calUng  on 
me  by  the  names  of  friendship  —  and  — 
and  —  looking  like  your  mother,  m  the 
days  of  her  youth.  My  heart  softened : — 
if  the  past  could  have  been  forgotten !  — 
But  it  could  not ;  and  memory  nerved 
me  to  vengeance.** 

The  Jew  paused.  His  voice  had  gra- 
dually weakened,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
moment  of  extinction  were  even  now 
at  hand.  But  he  revived  again^  and  pro- 
ceeded. 

"  I  would  have  extended  my  power 
not  only  over  your  happiness  in  this 
world  J  I  would  have  destroyed  your 
soul.  How  I  laboured  after  that  you 
know.  The  slave  of  the  hardest  master 
has  not  toiled  so  incessantly  as  I  who  had 
none  ;  who  acknowledged  none  but  m^ 
own  passions.  Night  was  the  scene  of 
plans ;  day,  of  action.  But  even  here, 
she  who  had  always  crossed  my  path, 
extended  her  influence  j  the  form  of  her 
mother  interposed  itself  continually  be- 
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(ween  the  spoiler,  and  his  prey.     She 
escaped,  and  I  am  here  !*' 

«  And  Lady  Athol,"  said  Sir  Adel- 
mar,  uttering  that  name,  in  order  to  lead 
the  Jew  into  that  train  of  narrative, 
which  would  elucidate  the  share  the 
Countess  had  taken  in  its  action. 

**  Aye,'*  he  said,  suddenly  rousing 
himself,  ^*  there  is  a  woman ;  an  ambi- 
tious woman  j  with  the  face  of  an  angel, 
and  the  heart  of  a  fiend !  Edith  Lisle, 
the  hatred  that  Nazarene  woman  bore 
you,  was  not  less  than  mine ;  and  it  had 
a  more  unworthy  motive.  I  saw  her,  as 
soon  as  your  father's  brother  was  in  the 
dust.  The  serpent  has  less  wile  than  she 
has.  She  beguiled  from  me  the  story 
of  my  wrongs ;  of  my  projects  of  ven- 
geance. And  then  she  set  before  me 
the  splendour  to  which  you  would  im- 
mediately be  elevated  as  lineal  Countess 
of  Athol.  Your  mother's  treachery  to 
me  would  procure  you  this  advance- 
ment J  the  curse  she  had  deserved  from 
me,  would  be,  like  that  which  Balak 
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prayed  from  Balaam,  converted  into  st 
blessing  on  her  oflfepring.  She  dwelt  on 
all  I  had  endured  j  on  all  you  would  en- 
joy J  on  the  plans  of  vengeance  I  had  so 
long  nourished;  on  the  approaching 
ut^er  defeat  of  them,  when  Edith  Lisle 
would  be  elevated  beyond  my  hope  of 
injury  to  her.  She  applied  the  torch  to 
a  train  of  evil ;  it  blazed  furiously ;  it 
blazed  even  to  youf  destruction.  She 
offered  food  for  my  *  revenge  even  to 
satiety  j'  to  see  you,  the  child  of  her  who 
had  despised  my  love,  wandering 
through  the  world  an  out-cast,  a  de- 
pendent exile  ;  your  heart  crushed  with 
the  weight  of  the  supposed  infamy  of 
your  mother  ;  surely  this  were  sufficient ! 
Our  compact  was  sealed,  our  story 
framed ;  our  plans  determined,  and  our 
victim  already  on  the  altar  ! 

^<  From  place  to  place  I  followed  you, 
conducted  by  the  letters  of  your  ambi- 
tious protectress ;  harassing  you  by  the 
tale  of  your  mother's  shame  ;  terrifying 
you  by  my  menaces.      And  what  have  I 
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gained?  Death!  I  have  wrought  out 
the  deeds  I  had  to  do,  for  the  advantage 
of  an  ambitious,  vain  woman;  I  have 
wearied  my  frame  in  her  service  j  I  have 
sown  the  wind,  and  reaped  the  whirl- 
wind/' 

The  last  few  sentences  Zimri  had 
gasped  forth  with  diflScuIty.  He  now 
Jay  speechless. 

Sir  Adelmar  asked  him  if  he  wished  to 
see  any  person  who  could  be  sent  for. 
He  declined  it  by  a  sign,  but  motioned 
to  Edith  not  to  quit  him. 

Presently  his  lips  moved  again;  his 
utterance  was  indistinct,  and  his  voice 
low;  they  caught  such  sentences  as  these: 
^*  A  woman  betrayed  me  —  a  woman 
plunged  me  deeper  into  sin  —  and  for  a 
woman  has  it  been  repaid  unto  me  !  —  If 
she  had  not  forsaken  me  for  the  son  of 
the  stranger,  I  had  not  been  laid  low 
thus  early.  —  She  has  the  eye  of  her  mo- 
ther, and  the  look  of  her  mother,  and 
those  might  have  softened  me ;  but  there 
was  the  white  skin  of  her  father  to  re- 
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mind  me  of  all  the  woe  that  had  been 
worked  on  me,  the  flames  of  love  that 
had  scorched  my-  brain,  and  dried  up  my 
life-blood.  If  I  had  been  the  very  fiend, 
it  was  they  who  made  me  such ;  and  I 
would  have  repaid  it  back  on  them.  It 
is  too  late  for  rep^ntahce  -^  my  day  is 
gone.  I  am  as  Cain^  fresh  from  the 
blood  of  Abel  —  the  stain  will  not  be 
washed  from  me.  I  had  been  a  worthy 
son  of  Esau,  or  of  the  bloody  hquse  of 
Sajil.  The  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac, 
and  of  Jacob  must  judge  me !  With 
these  passions  he  created  me;  he  bade 
this  heart  beat  in  my  body  5  be  gave  me 
a  disposition  to  love,  and  he  permitted 
me  to  be  betrayed.  I  must  die  as  I  have 
lived  —  by  violence.  I  have  been  the 
wretched  tool  of  a  bad  woman  ;  and  a 
woman  has  brought  me  thus  low.  Dark- 
ness closes  over  me  —  death  is  heavy  on 
me  —  the  love  and  the  revenge  that  have 
led  me  here  will  soon  be  forgotten,  lost 
in  the  dream  of  things  that  have  been  — 
and  I  —  am  —  dust !'' 
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The  head  of  the  Jew  sunk  on  his  bo- 
som. The  medical  attendant  approached. 
He  declared  that  life  was  ebbing  fast. 
With  a  glared  eye  Edith  contemplated 
that  pallid  face,  which,  in  its  health  and 
strength^  had  been  so  fearful  to  her.  It 
still  retained  its  terrible  beauty ;  a  slight 
convulsion  passed  over  it.  Edith  averted 
her  eye  j  a  groan  — ►  a  never-to«-be-forgot- 
ten  groan —  smote  on  her  ear^  It  was 
the  knell  of  death !  The  spirit  that  had 
Animated  the  frame  of  the  Jew  at  that 
instant  parted  from  it^  winged  for  an 
unknown  eternity. 

Sir  Adelmar  immediately  led  Edith 
from  the  apartment,  endeavouring  to 
overcome  the  force  of  those  feelings  the 
scene  had  excited.  If  the  close  of  the 
life  of  Zimri,  the  Jew,  had  left  no  feel- 
ings of  tender  regret  on  the  minds  of 
those  who  witnessed  it,  and  who  were  pre- 
cisely the  beings  he  had  most  injured, 
they  were,  at  least,  impressed  with  emo* 
tions  of  deep  awe  and  fear* 
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CHAP.  XXXV. 

Virtue,  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  sou!. 
Is  the  best  gift  of  heav'n ;  a  happiness. 
That,  even  above  the  smiles  and  frowns  of  fate. 
Exalts  great  Nature's  favourites ;  a  wealth, 
That  ne'er  encumbers,  nor  to  baser  hands 
Can  be  transferred :  it  is  the  only  good 
Man  justly  boasts  of,  or  can  call  his  own. 

Armstrong. 

The  claims  of  Edith  Lisle  to  the  titles 
and  estates  annexed  to  the  earldom  of 
Athol  were  immediately  preferred  to  the 
proper  courts;  and  were  recognised  as 
speedily  as  was  consistent  with  the  esta- 
blished practice  of  the  law. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Dowager  Coun- 
tess of  Athol,  overcome  with  disappoint- 
ment at  the  total  defeat  of  her  schemes, 
oppressed  with  fear  of  the  consequences, 
and,  perhaps,  affected  by  some  portion 
of  that  shame  which  never  entirely  leaves 
the  human  breast,  had  quitted  Fitzehn 
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Park  as  soon  as  the  death  of  Zimri,  the 
Jew,  was  announced,  still  attended  by 
Captain  Fitzelm.      That  ambition,   the 
gratification  of  which  had  been  the  active 
sentiment  in  her  marriage  with  the  Earl 
of  Athol,  had  been  the  principle  from 
which  her  hatred  of  Edith  had  originated. 
The  talents  of  Edith,  even  in  her  ob- 
scurity, had  been  objects  of  fear  to  the 
Countess,  because  they  promised   sue- 
cessful  rivalry  to  her  attempts  at  acquire 
ing  a  high  literary  reputation,  the  object 
of  her  life.    The  beauty  of  the  heiress  of 
Athol  was  not  less  a  source  of  anxious 
fear  to  her  j  and  to  keep  the  possessor  of 
both  these  enviable   attributes,    genius 
and  loveliness,  in  obscurity,  from  being 
at  first  only  a  wish,   the  "  stiU  small 
voice**  of  ^hich  was  scarcely  heard,  be- 
came the  engrossing  passion  of  her  soul, 
because  it  threatened  destruction  to  the 
enjoyments    of  eyery  other.     She    ad- 
vanced step  by  step  into  plans  of  iniquity, 
until,  allured  by  the  inexperience  of  her 
victim,   she  plunged  into  its  very  sea: 
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but,  even  in  the  midst  of  success,  she 
had  reason  to  deplore  the  imperfectioo 
of  Imnian  plans  and  human  enjoyments. 
The  obscure,  the  nameless  Edith  Avon- 
del,  became  the  object  of  intense  love  to 
that  very  man  whom  Lady  Athol  had 
intended  to  engross,  because  his  high 
reputation,  his  widely-extended  fame,  hi> 
uncommon  and  dignified  character,  ren- 
dered him  the  point  towards  which  the  ad* 
miringeyes  of  the  best  and  the  wisest  were 
directed.  Her  disappointed  vanity,  hav- 
ing worked  the  separation  of  Edith  from 
this  man,  gladly  accepted  the  devoirs  of 
another  lover.  The  Countess  was  wi^f 
but  not  consistently  prudent,  Ttutt  lover 
became  the  possessor  of  many  of  her  se- 
crets J  he  affected  to  be  her  agent,  but  be 
was  in  reality  her  tyrant.  P^oud  of  her 
beauty  and  her  rank,  C^tain  fitzelai, 
who  neither  gave  nor  desired  ferv^it  love 
or  passionate  attachment,  was  ppntent  to 
suffer  the  evaporation  of  what  he  deno- 
minated jealousy,  pem)itting  its  progress, 
an4  entering  into  its  plgois  -vith.  much 
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about  the  same  feelings  as  he  would  have 
unifed  with  the  officers  of  his  mess  in  a 
frolic  for  alarming  the  municipal  autho- 
rities,  taking  care  on]y  to  prevent  its 
most  mischievous  effects.  He  had,  at 
first,  refused  to  aid  the  Countess  in  her 
plan  of  admitting  the  Jew,  Zimri,  to  Fitz- 
elm,  and  to  introduce  him  amongst  their 
corps  dramatique;  but  the  urgency  of  the^; 
Countess,  and  her  assurance,  that  she 
merely  desired  to  enjoy  the  surprise  his 
sudden  appearance  would  occasion  to, 
Miss  Avondefl,  prevailed  over  his  scruples. , 
That  Captain  Fitzelm  did  not  suppose 
Miss  Avondel  to  be  the  hereditary  Coun- 
tess of  Athol,  is  a  factj  the  Dowager 
Lady  Athol  had  too  much  fait^h  in  his 
honour  to  confide  that  to  him.  His  bro-- 
ther's  engagement  to  a  nameless  indi- 
vidual was  not  agreeable  to  him,  and  he 
considered  it  a  romantip  entanglement, 
from  which  Sir  Adejmar  would  hereafter 

■  ■  ■        •  .     •  «  *    - 

thank  him  for  liberating  him.  Thus  his^ 
own  family  pride  proved  an  effectual  as- , 
sistant  to  the  Countess,  in  her  endeavours 
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to  separate  Sir  Adelmar  Fitzelm  from 
Edith  Avondelj  whilst  his  vanity  pro- 
duced the  effects  of  a  blind  attachment, 
by  rendering  him  in  many  respects  the 
dupe  of  Lady  Athol's  vanity. 

Notwithstanding  the  eclaircissement 
that  had  restored  to  the  supposed  Edith 
Avondel  the  rank  to  which  she  was  born, 
the  Dowager  Countess  of  Athol  retained 
those  advantages  which  had  first  attracted 
Captain  Fitzelm.  Calculating  from  the 
characters  of  his  brother  and  Edith  on 
the  certainty  of  their  remaining  silent  on 
the  share  the  Dowager  Lady  Athol  had 
taken  in  prolonging  the  obscurity  of 
Edith,  they  married.  The  degree  of 
happiness  they  enjoyed  may  be  imagined, 
when  it  is  considered,  that  Captain  Fitzelm 
knew  his  bride  to  be  capable  of  consum- 
mate deception,  and  that  she,  perfectly 
aware  of  his  disposition  to  tyranny, 
would  gladly  have  departed  from  her 
engagement  if  he  had  permitted  it.  In 
effect,  they  live  in  all  the  coldness  of 
extreme  fashion;  Lady  AthoPs  vanity 
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continually  receiving  mortification  in  her 
husband's  avowed  admiration  of  other 
handsome  women;  and  he  completely 
wearied  of  a  jealousy  resulting  from  any- 
thing rather  than  love.  That  they  are 
very  unfrequent  guests  at  Fitzelm  Park 
may  be  imagined. 

Ann  Fitzelm  had  the  mortification  to 
discover,  that,  notwithstanding  all  her 
plans  for  the  advancement  of  herself  and 
Jane,  the  latter  had  actually  entered  into 
an  engagement  withMajor  Wolsey,  which 
the  utmost  powers  of  Ann's  rhetoric 
failed  to  make  her  regret  or  violate.  She 
did  not  even  affect  to  excuse  her  con- 
duct* She  said  "  she  thought  it  was  par- 
ticularly hard,  that  because  Mr.  Rash- 
leigh  chose  to  fall  in  love  with  Mary 
Bodell,  she  must  remain  single  in  order 
to  prevent  his  marrying  j  that  she  did 
not  often  oppose  Ann's  opinion,,  and 
therefore  she  naturally  expected  that 
Ann  would  yield  to  her  in  this  instance, 
which  certainly  affected  her  own  happi- 
ness more  than  any  other  person's  j  that 
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as  to  Mr.  Raahleigh,  Ann  herself  was 
aware  the  breach  of  their  engagement 
originated  with  him,  and  it  would  be 
particularly  hard  that  Mjyor  Wolsey,  who 
was  so  anxious  to  marry  her,  should  be 
disappointed  on  that  account." 

Ann  argued  and  reasoned  in  vain. 
Jane  was  obstinate,  and  Jane  was  mar- 
ried. 

Soon  after  tliis  event,  another  blow  tell 
on  Ann.  The  honourable  Grove  Asliton, 
sou  and  heir  of  Lord  Diimleighton,  pro- 
posed, with  his  father's  unhraited  consent, 
to  Grace  Fhzelmi  and  was  forthwith 
accepted.  Ann  did  not  easily  recover 
this  disappointment,  which  was  rendered 
more  vivid  by  the  continual  aght  of  her 
younger  sister's  presiding  over  a  spleo^d 
establishment  of  her  own,  whilst  site  was 
yet  unmarried.  And  unmarried  she  yet 
lives.  At  this  period  she  is  at  an  unhappy 
time  of  life }  she  regrets  the  bloom  of 
her  youth.  She  would  be  more  agree- 
able if  she  were  three  years  older.  That 
period  of  a  woman's  existence  which  it 
1^ 
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requires  the  greatest  strength  of  charac- 
ter to  support  with  dignity  and  respect- 
ability, is  from  thirty  to  seven  or  eight 
and  thirty.  She  has  ceased  to  be  young ; 
she  is  no  longer  ranked  with  the  youthful, 
the  gay,  the  frolicsome.  She  is  continually 
endeavouring  to  retain  the  position  she 
has  hitlierto  prqperved,  from  which  every 
younger  woman  is  bent  on  dislodging  her. 
Above  all,  she  feels  that  the  chance  of 
marriage  is  passing  v^way,  is  faded,  is 
gone.      Girls     whom    she    remembers 
children,  are  preferred.     People  of  her 
own  standard  are  married,  wives,  mothers, 
mistinesses  of  families,  and  heads  of  esta- 
blishments ;  or  restless,  anxious,  and  dis- 
contented, as  herself.  She  cannot  quietly 
sink  into  obscurity  without  a  struggle ; 
her  life,  at  present,  is  one  continual  effort 
to  engross  something  which  always  eludes 
her.  Ann  is  now  thirty-four;  whether  she 
will  ever  be  married  or  not  is  a  speculative 
point.     Her  youth  and  her  bloom  have 
passed  in  unsuccessful  -  efforts  after  ma- 
trimony J  whether  maturity  of  life  will 
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secure    it,  is    left  to    the   decision   of 
adepts* 

The  marriage  of  Major  Wolsey  and 
Jane  Fitzelm  removed  the  only  obstacle 
that  had  intervened  between  Mary  Bo- 
dell,  Rashleigh,  and  happiness.  After 
this  event,  no  long  period  intervened  be- 
fore they  were  united.  If  equable  tem- 
pers, amiable  hearts,  and  religious  habits, 
be  sufficient  to  ensure  felicity,  they  will 
long  enjoy  it.  Ann  Fitzelm  thinks  the 
revival  of  that  title,  so  long  the  object  of 
her  ambition  for  Jane,  is  not  the  least  of 
the  blessings  they  enjoy. 

Whatever  disappointment  Lady  Fitzelm 
might  momentarily  feel  at  the  dissolution 
of  the  engagement  between  her  daughter 
Jane  and  Mr.  Rashleigh,  she  could  not 
help  experiencing  a  little  consolation  in 
the  confirmation  it  afforded  to  her  fa- 
vourite doctrine  of  retribution.  Mary 
Bodell  had  obtained  the  affection  of  Mr. 
Rashleigh,  the  engaged  lover  of  Miss 
Fitzelm.  Miss  Fitzelm's  father  had  for- 
meriy  captivated  Miss  Jane  Bodell,  whom 
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circumstances  coincided  to  stamp  as  the 
future  wife  of  Mary's  parent.  In  Lady 
Fitzelm's  method  of  syllogising,  this 
effect  appeared  the  inevitable  result  of 
a  cause,  which,  although  remote  and 
scarcely  perceptible,  did  exist. 

If  any  young  lady  shall  desire  to  know 
whether  William  Fitzelm  died  soon  after 
Mary's  refusal,  or  whether  he  survived 
until  after  her  marriage,  we  have  to  state, 
for  her  satisfaction,  that  we  can  no  where 
find  that  event  recorded.  On  the  con- 
trary, amongst  the  papers  that  relate  to 
that  period,  we  read  the  following  para- 
graph : — "Married,  oil  Wednesday  last, 
at  St.  George's  Hanover-square,  by  the 
Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of— — , 
William  Rtzelm,  Esq.  son  of  the  late  Sir 
James  Fitzelm,  and  brother  to  the  pre- 
sent Sir  .Adelmar  Fitzelm,  of  Fitzelm 

Park,  in  the  county  of ,  to  Georgina 

Maria,  only  daughter  of  the  Lord  Chief 

Justice ."     The    newspaper    from 

which  this  paragraph  is  extracted^  fixes 
the    date    of    his    nuptials    some    five 
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months  subsequent  to  Mary's  rejection 
of  him. 

It  remains  now  to  mention  the  two 
principal  personages  that  have  appeared 
in  these  pictures. 

Sir  Adelmar  Fitzelm  and  Edith,  Coun- 
tess of  Athol,  have  realised  in  their  union 
the  brightest  visions  of  human  happiness 
ever  painted  by  imagination.  Possessing 
minds  cultivated  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
refinement,  —  capacities  for  intellectual 
enjoyment ;  —  equal  genius;  —  his  supe- 
riority appearing  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  in  those  attainments  which 
afford  him  additional  sources  of  bliss,  as 
they  elevate  him  to  be  her  instructor; 
—  unbounded,  mutual  love,  —  large  pos- 
sessions, doubly  blest,  by  blessing  him 
that  gives^  and  him  that  receives^  —  a 
highly  literary  circle  of  acquaintance,  — • 
a  few  chosen  and  proved  friends,  — 
lovely  children,  —  hearts  purified  by  reli- 
gion, —  the  memory  of  their  past  suflfer- 
ings  serves  only  to  give  zest  to  their 
present  felicity.     Sir  Adelmar,  who  has 
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proved  all  that  results  from  successful 
ambition,  from  high  reputation,  from 
consummate  talent,  exults  in  the  supe- 
rior felicity  conferred  on  him  by  her, 

"  His  likeness,  his  fit  help,  his  other  self, 
"  His  wish  exactly  to  his  heart's  desire/' 


THE  END. 
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